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Explanation of the Frontifpiece, 


7 HARLES V. after the unfuccesful Exqedition 

of Tunis, received a mighty Affiftance from the 
arge Sums lent him by the Tzggers, who were wealthy 
Merchants of dufbourg. They qerfuaded him to come 
and dine with them, and having bege’d leave of him to 
burn a Faggot of Cinnamon, in the Room where he was. 
treated, they roll’d uq his Bills for Reqayment of the 
Money, and made them ferve to light the Fire. Feiibiex 
Entretien des Peintres. 
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The HABITATIONS of MAN. 


DIALOGUE XV. 


HO HILE oné Part of the human Species is 
ÿ imployed in preparing our Food and Attire, 
, we are going to view another Part of the 

Ft no leis numerous than the former, 

Sue a taking upon them the Care of prepicng 
| > Habitations for the Ret of Mankind. We 
indeed borrow the Aififtance of the Architeft and Mafon, 
when we have a Houfe to rebuild, or an Apartmert that 
wants to be repaired: But we at the fame Time act a 
wife Part in prefiding over the whole, and we. acquire a 
Right to it, by early taking a proper Notice of their 
Works. This we have daily Cpportunities of doin; 
and often converhing with, and taking - Advice of an 
honeft Tradefman w 59, though he builds > his Houfe with- 
out any ete 2 Mapuificence, ye does it in Tafti, 
and fhews as much A lerahent ih in the Dior l of every Part, 
asin the Managemen: of his Expences, is as fure a Means 
of improving our Mimds, as it is of our fi ineceeding in what 


we undertake. Human Abodes hive'varied from Time 
Vou. Vii, B to 
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to ‘Time, according to local Conveniencies, and with 
Relation to the different Genius and Character of every 
Nation. The firft Manner of building of Houfes fince the 
Deluge (for we are perfe& Strangers to all Events before it) 
was the Architecture of the Children of Noah in Garduena, 
(1) where the Ark flopt.. The Appendices of Rocks, the 
Caves and hollow Places dug under Ground, were the firft — 
Retreat of their Families, at this Time much increafed in 
The Bir a ie Number in that mountainous Land. There 
; they fheltered themfelves from Rains and 
fharp Winds, but not from Damp and Ob- 
feurity. The melancholy Situation, and the Barrennefs of 
thofe Regions, which were hardly habitable on Account of 
the Sands, Chafms and broken Rocks, of which they were 
full, drove them over the River Tiers into the delightful 
The Buiji. Pains of Mefopotamia. The Want of Stone, 

+ be du OUT other hard Matters fit for making 
ing Q the À themfelves Shelters, taught them how to 
ere mould Bricks or fquare Pieces of Clay, and 
bake them hard, wherewith to lay Strata or Mafonry per- 
fe&ly even. ‘They bound them together with a vifcous 
Bitumen which the fame Country ftill affords, and which. 
they thickened with Reeds and Straw cut fmall. That ~ 
Country, fo delightful in itfelf became more fo by the 
Conveniencies which the Art of Building began te procure 
them, when Providence obliged them to difperfe them- 

- elves in Colonies from one End of the Earth to the other, 
Jeaving them for their Guides the Inftrutions of their 

Fathers, their own Wants, and a few natural Talents. 

tee When infuperable Obftacles obliged them 
ne PEER to fly from he Country into ter the 
Cage Woods, which were eafily found in almoft 
every Place, and equally fit to make Pieces of Support and 
to procure them Roofs and Linings, were the moft folid as 
well as the moft pliant Matters that procured, to the new 
Colonies a well fituated, wholefome, commodious Habi- 
tation, inftead of the lurking Holes and obfcure Dens which | 
had often fheltered them in their Peregrinations ; and tho’ 
they were at firft, and for want of Skill, obliged to content 
themfelves with green Arbours void of Proportion and 


Mafonry. 


: 
tt) Now Curdifian, EMS 
Symmetry, 
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Symmetry, or with twifted Willows cemented with Clay ; 
they neverthelefs had there the Benefit of the Day-light, 
and breathed a véry pure Air. Wood took whatever 
Form they were pleafed to give it. ‘The Tools they had 
invented turned it by Degrees into Hurdles, Poles, Beams, 
Joyfts, Boards, Laths, and Pieces of all Shapes and Sizes. 
The Pliantnefs and prepetual Reproduction of Wood and 
the Skill of the Hurdler and Carpenter are then the Caufes 
towhich we are really indebted for the Manner of Building, 
which was moft univerfal in the: Beginning, and which 
has rendered the Earth truly habitable. It isthe Ufe of 
- Wood that firft diftinguifhed the Habitations of Men from 
thofe of Wild-beafts all over the Karth, : rot 
‘But then, the weakening of Wood after a few. Years 
Time, and the juft Apprehenfion of quickly deilréying, in 
a whole Canton at once this fo very precious Matter, : 
obliged Men to add, or even as much as'pofflible to fub- 
ftitute to it Clay, Loam, Stone, Slate, and moft cem- 
monly baked Earth where Stone was wanting, 
. This fparing Difpofition has often in- The Build. 
troduced and perpetuated among whole nos of the 
Nations the Fafhion of Rotundos, or circu- Gauls. 
lar Buildings of Hurdles, covered with Thatch and Ruthes, 
and ending in a Cone like our Ice-houfes. The Hurdler’s 
Work was fometimes ftrengthened with a Plaiftering made 
of chopped Straw and Loam. A-Hole; opened at the 
Point of this ruftic Dome, gave vent to the Smoak. The 
Fire-place, fomewhat funk, in the: Middle of the Room, 
and garnifhed fimply with Wood-coals, comforted the 
whole Family difperfed: around it. The Fabric of fuca 
Buildings and the common Exigencies: of Life requitcd: 
only the cutting down of Coppices or other Under-wod., 
It was this Simplicity that did for fo many Ages together 
preferve the immenfe Forefts with which Germany and the 
Gauls were covered. : Such was the Archite@ture of our 
Forefathers (1) ; and the Remains of theirWay of Building, 
as well as the Form of their Habitations, is (till to be feen 
in the Villages of Loraine, Germany, and Poland (2). 


(1) See Strabo Geogrel. 4. and Viewer, lea. 
(2) See Barclaii [con Animorum.. 
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Other Nations: ‘built their ‘Houtes i ina See different © 


Manner. #53 


The Epy Hans, having tun over. 


The B sling and clofely. examined the two Sides of their | 


. ings of the E- River, took a Refolution to fix their Abode : 


OL1aQHus. is 
el ges in tel Plains it molt fertilized, and to bring 


thither by the help of Navigation the Stone, Marble, and . 
ali other Matters ft to build, which they could no where 


find but at the farther End of 4 ffrica; The Plenty of every 


‘Thing determined them to fix there, and a national ‘Tafte, 
occafioned partly by the. Be ce of thefe Matters; and 
and partly by-the Situation:and Difpofition of the Coun: 


try, accuftomed thein to introduce Sublimity in their Ar- ; 


chitedture. Hence, thofe magnificent Habitations in Form 
of Terrafies and ali thofe lofty Monuments, which muit !' 


have been rendered foperior to: the Inundations, and in-: 


deftru@ible to aifthe Hfforts of Water. ‘Wood had Hardly 
any fhare at all in their Buildings. The Country afforded . 


but very little of it;.nor would it have been Fee being: 


fucceflively and yearly preyed upon by Water and Air. 

The Elegance, that anes throughout the Writings GF? 
the Gr -ceks, 15 again found in their Architecture, ‘and 3 in all 
their Inventions. We had fromthem the fineft Operations: 
of Geometry, the Corre@nefs cof Drawing, the feveral 
Orders of Archite@ure, the beautiful Proportions in every ‘ 
Thing, the Principles of ail the liberal Arts, 


The Romans, leis civilized and poorer in the Beginning, !- ? 
built their Houfes at firitowith Wood, Earth; and: Stubble. . 


We neverthelefs fnda ChzraGer of Noblénefs in their 
primitive Simplicity: May, they arrived perhaps at once 
af the true Grandeur, fince they never) {pared any: (hing. 


perfect the Edifices-they built for. common Utility. 


Th the Time of Tarçuin the Antient, thats 15, 600 Years. 
Before our Saviour, the whole Soil ofsth neir Town was 
channeled and inwardly traverfed by feveral: large: Canals. 


of Mafonry, which like fo many Branchesof one Trunk _ 


terminated in a common Conduit that was arched aid ac. 
cefible to the Carts of their Scavengers, that the foul: 
Water of all their Houfes might at any Time be dif- 


charged into the Tyber. This Love of Magnificence and 


rh 


Cleanlinefs, in Point of:Works défigned. for the pu iblic 


Utility, was perpetuated through every Age of the Fe. 
) ) pobiip, 


« 
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» public, and was till regarded by the firt Emperors. Tic 

-greateft Emulation. ofthe moit wealthy: Citizens was to 
+-convéy from far wholefome, Water :into Rome, for the 
- Service of thé People::To procure them very fpacious 
. Buildings, where the yonng Romans might ftrengthen their 
+ Confiitution by bodily Exercife: To build and adorn with 
+ Statues large Porticos, where» the People might at any 
- Time ftand under Shelter, when they were to make their 

: Purchafes, or to. the End that they might. ftudy the Monu- 


ments of the Hiftory of their own Country there. The 


:-grandeft : Enterprife, that-ever was attempted by the Ko. 
mans, was not only that of paving,) but alfo-0f mafoning 


upon folid Foundations, all the high Roads thattraverfed 


-ithe whole Empire.: The Sonin Law of Augufius*, who 
: took the Execution of it upon him with fo much Zeal and 
- Succefs, was actrue Hero;-fince he thereby did_a Piece.of 


Service to all Mankind in General. 

"The Inconvemiencies and: Decay of Wooden: buildinos 
brought Mafonry more and. more. in Requeft, both forpub- 
lic and private Ute. Society:was a double Gainer by it. 


Its habitations became more: commodious ; Fh Price 
. the Matter of Wood, fo neceffary to Navi- of Mal od 
- gation, for the drefling of ViQuals, and for ee 


many other Ufes, was confiderably {pared. It, neverthelefs, 


- ftill came in for a great Share in the Conftrufiion of mot 


Edifices. It now and then fupplies the whole Carcafs, or 


“what they cail the Frame of them; which is afterwards 


filled up with flight Mafonry.. There is no doing with- 


- out Wood, when the Divifion of Stair-cafes is to be made; 


and itis indifpenfably neceflary to tye in the Walls, and 


: to preferve the whole by the Shelter of the Roof. 


eager 


: When: we are either unable or unwilling to lay deep 
Foundations, we are contented in that Cafe with the Sohi- 
dity which we find ina Wooden-building from the feveral 
Faftenings and: Tyes, that out of a great many different 


Pieces form @ con-peat- Whole; andthe Ground being lefs 


charged. owith it yields lefs to its Weight than it would 
do to that of} Stone-Mafonry not founded on a firm 


Bottom. 
À Agrippas: 54 
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When, on the contrary, we would have 
Piling. Pile- a folid Foundation upon Quick-fands, or 
avork. in a Place where the frmeft Ground cannot 
eafily be attained; it is Wood again that 
comes in to our Affiftance, and infures an unfhaken So- 
lidity to the Mafonry. The Piles, which are driven into 
theic foft Soils by repeated Blows of the Rammer, have 
t.cir Foot perpendicularly refting upon Turf, and with 
tueir level Heads. they fupport the Weight of an im- 
menfe Edifice. Thus did the Mafon and the Carpenter 
fttle their refpeGtive Provinces: ‘They were then ‘of 
por Help one to chet pd sure never pared after- 
wards. ° 
The Smith camé next to faften and per- 
The Art of fe& the Work: of both by ftrong Tyes and 
the Smith. by feveral Inftruments fit to prevent the In- 
fults of the Elements, or the Violence of 
Ufürpers. Workmen and Profefions were mukiplied 
with the feveral Helps we might defire to have. Many 
. of them owed their Birth barely .to a Tafte for new 
US Le me - How many Precautions, Machines, and 
‘gbrics altogether différent in Iron work alone? How 
Rete other Proceffes in the feveral Ufes of Copper and 
Lead? How many more for the Conveydnce of Waters 
and the Prefervation of <Drinks?) What a World of o- 
ther Contrivances have: they not imagined for the bare 
~Diftribution of Light? The Hurdier and Bafket-maker 
had at firft barred the. Windows of every Habitation 
with thin. wrought Lattices which admitted the Day, but 
did. not top’ out the Paflage of the Winds, or inclement 
Air, ‘The Weaver: replaced the Service: of thefe Blinds 
by that of thin Cloths; and ‘the Glafs maker, at laft, 
fubftirited to the Lattices/of Cloth, of Alabafter, or of 
any other thin Stone, the fine ‘white’ Glafs: ad Large 
Sconces: Inchanting Decorations thefe! and: exquifite 
: Conveniences, that ‘give an Apartment allthe Splendor of 
the brighteit Day, and banifh all: Winds from thence,» 
without depriving the Inhabitant of the free Afpeët of his 
Houfe and the whole Scere of Nature. 00% 
‘Thefe noble Inventions and a great many others had 
their Birth in Ages, which we are pleafed ‘to term the 
‘Limes of Ignorance. Let us do them more Juftice. 
Sound 
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Sound Philofophy isthe Product of all Ages. : True 
Philofophers are like true Chriftians, whom we at anv 
Time difcern by their Fruits. As true Piety declares 
itfelf by the Regularity of its Faith and the Excellencé 
“of its Works; found. Philofophy, likewife,-may be faid 
to have refided in thofe Places whence prudent Obferva- 
tions and ingenious Machines were handed down to us. 

God forbid we ever fhould be prompted by our Ad- 
miration for thefe beautiful Difcoveries, to file Creators 
the Men who formerly made or are now improving 
them; fince they have employed or wrought none but 
Things already created that were excellent in their Na- 
ture. Befides, their very Induitry is itfelf, as well as 
thefe Matters, a rich Prefent from the Maker of all 
Things. However, let us not refufe them their Due. 
Thefe are the Men that do real Honour to the human 
Mind. Thofe, who did not fcruple to aflume the Titles 
of Mafters and Sages to themielves, have generally taught 
us nothing but Words and the Art of difputing upon 
 Peffibilities. But Artifts have inftruéted Difciples who, 
like their Mafters, go on from Age to Age with multi- 
plying Conveniencies, and producing new Beings for our 
Service. All is rough and in a bad Condition in 
the Places where the Archite&t, the Carpenter, the Ma- 
fon, the Joiner and the Smith are but juit come: And 
we find, at their going from thence, Symmetry, Harmo- 
ny, Proportions, Cleanlinefs and Eafe, on ali Sides um. 
ted with Solidity. 

The bare Denomination of all the Pieces 
which enter into the Stru@ture of the whole See Fenfe's 
Timber-work and Roof of a wooden Build- Carpentry. 
ing may, together with the Figure of it, 
give you a firit and not unexact Idea of thefe Abba ges 
of Timber-work which are fo feldom taken Notice ae | 
though no Man ought to be ignorant of them. This 
firft Step once made, you never will be able to refift the 
Defire of knowing every particular of the Tools that ferve 
for the Execution of thefe Works. The Knowlege of the 
individual Services they all of them do us may open the 
Mind and infpire it with a Love for and a Tafte of Exact- 
nefs and Regularity. Let us begin by what is mot 

B 


is 4 effential ; 
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eflential, There is no Workman but what will teach 
you the Reft, and let you into the whole Secret. 


ore as 
pr 


PLATE the First, 


The feveral Pieces belonging to Carpentry. 


A 1. The Plate ; a Piece that terminates a Pannel of 

e Wood and a Partition-wall. 

2. Large Corner-Pofts to fupport the Coines. 

3. Braces, by the Sides of the Windows. 

4. Door- pofts. 

5. Middle-pofts. 

6. Crois-braces, or St. Andrew’s-croffes, 

+. Truffes, or Elalf-croffes. 

8. Small diagonal Braces under the HE outs of ra 

_ Windows. 

9. Lintels, or Head-pieces over the Der ora Window. 

10. Small-pofts, < 

11. Small-pofts above the Lintels, and under die Sup- 
ports of the Windows: 

12: Bears." 

13. Joyfts; Pieces of Timber that ferve to ce an 
Inlaid-floor. 

14. Joyits, refting at one End upon the Beam to fup- 
port the Floor. 

15. A crofs Square of Timber that fupports the Ridge. 

16. Pieces of Timber that bear up the Timbers of the 
Roof, and are mortifed at the’Top of the Ridge. 

17. Corbels, Corbets, or Corbits, the Supports of the 

: Roof; fhouldering without, refting at one End on the 
Beam, and bearing up with the other End the Crofs- 
Quarter of Timber, Numb. 15. 

18. The fame Thing as Numb. 15. to bind in the Cor- 
bets. 

19. An upright Piece of Timber which together with 
the Crofs-fc mares, sere! 15, and 18, the Tu 

an 
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fuends thei Timbers, Numb. 16, make up what they cali 
8 Ty 
20. ns : {mall upright Squares. of Timber refting 
on the Square,'Numb. 15, towards its joinmg with 
se Timbers of Numb. 16. 
. Brackets, going acrois from the Cornet.ta the Crofs… 
ya, Numb. 15. : ie 
22. Rafters, that bear the ae 
23. The Extremity of the Jexts that traverfe and, fup. 
port the Rafters. cons’ 
24. The Brackets ; Stays that fx the Du ee. 
2 i à ces of Timber that ferve to faften the Brackets, 
. À. 'Thick-Wall. . 
À Plat-form, an empty Place npon the Wall. 
A crofs Quarter of ‘Tumber. 3 ; 
Brackets. | + 
. Joyfs. — FES 
- A Crofs Quarter of. "Timber. = 
A fmall one of the fanie Kind, 
. The fame cof the ES a sa 
M à ss ie 
LÉ. pes eee i Sie i 
12. The. Extremity of a. Rafter _ deg to turn of 
ul eee ee ‘ 
13. The Supports of the Gers 
2% Rafters : meeting at” the Top of the Ridge, aa 
; 15. A Back-rafter, ANS a Soe elas 


ee 
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og 16. Shortened-rafters.. 


17. Extremeties of Raftérss -.° ae 

18. The. angular Pieces of ths Roof & 

fo. Joyits: oe ania 

20: Brackets. =: 

21. Pieces that Cove ten ie Brackets 

p22, The Ridge) = 

23. The Under-sidge. 

- 24. The Supports of a Garret.’ 

a Crofs-timbers, which fx the Rafirs for Dormer: 

Hu againft the Chimney-pipes. 
26, The Place at the Roof Where. the -Chimney-p'pe 
re up. 

- The Patlage of the Chimney- “pipe. 

B 5 28, Thé 
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28. The! concurring of feveral Pieces of Timber towards : 
a fingle one. | + 

29. À fqéare Joint. 1.2 i SERA 03 

30. The Extremity of the Joint ofa Binding ie rie 

31. A Mortife.. > med Gat 

32. A Tenon:. 

33. À Tenon for a turing joint 

34. A flit Tenon. | 

at. Crofs-Tenon. : Fi SAD SRS 

36. ‘The fhouldring Part of the Tenone 

37. The Tenom@ut cléand “201 <4 

38: The Tenon cut floping. 


thee leon olbov eto an Etes 
“PLATE 1 | 


À. The Top and Cop of a Houfe, or the Boal, i 
nifhed with Laths for common Tiles. 
. A Ridge-tile to crown the Roof. . 
2, Fhe vitble Part of a Tileon the Roof. 
. À Dormer Window. 
4. Flat ‘Tiles... 
5. Round Tiles, fome of fbick are laid on the Back, 
and the others cover the Edges of the former. _ 
6. Tiles inthe Form ofan S, after the be! F afhion. 
7, Round Tiles. 
8. Gutter Tiles, for the Aie 
B.A Roof terminated floping, and covered with Flemifp 
Tiles. 
C. ARoof cov ered with Slate in the Manner of a Pavilion, 
The Ridge. 
. A Peak with a Vafe at.Top of it. 
. A Lead- moulding. 
Another Moulding. 
. À Piece of Lead to cover the Gutter: tile, 
A Flemifh Loover. 
. À round Loover. | 
. À fmall Iffue for Water. 
. À Pipe of Leae or a Channel that carries Water 
ines a Gutter. 
10, A Water Conduit, + * | 11. Lead- 
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- Et, Lead-channels to cover the Hooks. 
12. The Hooks of the Ridge and Lead-pipes. 
13. À fquare Ciftern. 
14. The Gutter. 
15. The Circle of Lead round the Gutter. 
16. A Ciftern in the form of a Funnel. 
17. A Piece of Iron to faften the Ciftern. 
D. A Roof cut flat. 
1. A broken Ridge. 
E. The Engine to drive Piles into the Ground, 
1. The horizontal Support of the Engine. 
2. he POLE, 
3. The Mounters. 
4. The Rammer. A luggifh Mafs of hard Wood, or 
of Iron. | 
. Arms, or bindings. 
A floping Mounter, traverfed with Pegs, to do the 
‘Office of a Ladder. 
7. A Jaumb. 
ae Pullies. 
a A Rope divided into Strings. 

. The Stake or Pile to be driven into the Grid: 
Re Men lay hold of all the Strings, and lift up the 
Rammer, which they let fall again upon the Head of 
the Pile. They all then begin ‘pulling, at the fame 
Signal, and leave off all at once at another. 

As Wood is of infinite Help where Stone is The Archi. 
wanting, fo is the Difcovery of Quarries ed. 
an ineftimable Treafure where-ever Wood is 
{carce, and even where they have> it in Plenty. Stone 
is the Solidity as well as the lafling Beauty of Buildings. 
Though of a rigid and inflexible Nature, it yields to 
the Efforts of the Chifel:. Nay, it conforms itfelf {0 
faithfully to the Defires and Meafures of the Geomete:, 
that you would think it as duQile and fupple as Dong 
itfelf. Wood and Stone do but wait for Man's Com: 
mands: They would be fo many fuperflacus Provifions 
without him, and the Glory of making’ a fymmetricaly 
Body with thefe rough Matters fo promifcuouily difperfed 
in. a multitude of Places, was-referved for his Intelligence: 
alone. Our Architect brings them nedr together, often 
tumes without leaving his ” Study ; or, if he new acd 
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¢hen goes upon the Spot, he never handles the Twy-bill 
or rough-hewes any Thing with the Chifel there. Sec. 
ing him walk in an eafy Manner, looking as it were by 
chance upon a large Work-fhop full of Artifts of all 
Kinds, you would be apt to think this Man perfeétly- 
idle, and yet it is he that does all. Itis a fingle Head 
that dire@s an infinite Number of Hauds. | 
The Marker; The Marker, who marks out the Stones 
vir. The Man that will be of Service, and diftributes the 
avko marks Patterns of Templets according to which 
out the Stones they are to be meafured and cut; the 
ftto becut. Sawyer, who divides huge Blocks into 

The Stene- feveral Laminas; the Stone-cutter, who 


Saqyer. direëts his Mallet and Chifel along the 
The Stene- Lines marked out to him; the Hal- 
Cutter. bardier who conveys the heavieft Mafs in- 
#eHal- to the Stone-yard, with no other Ap- 
hardier. paratus but a Lever, and a Pair of Rollers; 
Tke La- the Labourer, who, by arching his Shoulders 
bcurer. againft thofe of another Man, hands the Stone 


ready cut to the Hand-barrow, or carries it with fix or 
feven other Labourers upon a Drag, quite to the Foot of 
the Engines re:dy to hoiïf it up to the Place where it is 
defigned to be laid; the Layer, wha 
knows how to put this Stone level upon 
the yielding. Mortar fill moïit ; the Mafon-helper, who 
chafes or beats the Mortar or Plaifter; the 


The Layer. 


me Malet a lent ahaticipnes ie Hed ; all thefe 
th, gg. Workmen, and a great many others that 
ni " : fhew the greateft Activity, are either ig- 


norant or totally unmindful of the Effect 
which thé Piece they aétually condué will have. You 
fee nothing but Confufion in their Mctions. Their feveral 
Works are here and there fcattered about without any 
Order or Beauty. : The feveral Workmen cover the 
Plain-work blindfold as it were, and very much refem- 
ble their Trowel or Mallet. A fingle Man, who directs 
fo many different Operations, is the only Perfon that 
perceives Judgment and Proportions in them. He dif. 
mifics all his People at lait, and what was but an Idea 
exifling in his Head is now become a magnifieent Re- 
ality for common Ufe. | 

NANTERRE 1 What 
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What a Man muft the Archite& be, The Elogium 
who colleéts in his Thoughts, and before- of ax Archi. 
hand proportions to the Nature and Situa- te. 
tion of the Ground the whole Œconomy of a large 
Palace, a vait Cathedral, a Wet-dock fora Harbour, a 
Canal of Communication between two Seas or Rivers? 
He can have nothing little in him, as to his natural and 
acquired Parts, or even in Point of Sentiments. He 
muit have had the Grecs and the Romans for his Mafters. 
The elegant Proportions, he ftill finds in the Remains of 
their Works, are to him in Lieu of Inftructions. Geo- 
metry and Mechanics are his only Tools; and a right 
Difcernment of our modern Conveniency his only Guide. 
Society in its Turn cherifhes him for having fo kindly and 
fo well ftudied all its Wants, and Taftes; nor will it 
fuffer his Name to be buried in Oblivion. After a long 
Revolution of Years and Ages, we ftill fay: It is Bexa- 
eel, and Ofab that direéted the ‘Tabernacle of I/rael/: 
It was Archimedes that fortified old: Syracufe: Du Cer- 
ceau is the Man that built our Pontneuf: We are in- 
debted to Pagan and Vauban for the Strength and Se- 
_ curity of our Fortreffes: Riquet was both the Inventor 
and Finifher of the Canal of Languedoc. 

The forming of a Mafter-Mafon, who undertakes 
the Execution of any Defign, does by no means re- 
quire the fame Extent of Genius as that of the Archi. 
tect. But he is a Man of Importance in his Way. 
If he is of a teachable Difpoñtion, and will leave to o- 
thers the Care of Diftributions and Embellifhments, he 
may get a Name as well as an Eftate, by always infift- 
ing upon two Points in his Praétice of Mafonry; I mean 
an unfhaken Solidity, and a thorough Knowledge of both 
the Ground he builds upon and the Materials the Country 
will afford him. We eafily might alledge here many In- 
ffances, both in great and {mall, of Misfortunes occafioned 
by a too great Difregard for thefe two effential Precautions: 
But Men may. improve their Methods.’ We fhall refpeét 
them even with their Imperfections; naming them heré 
would be a Satire. be st 

If ever any great Perfon, or Set of well-minded private 
Men, fhould attempt the Eftablifhment of new fcien- 
tific 
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tific Society, my heartieft Defire would be to fee the 
Refearches of thefe new Learned fall chiefly upon a 
Subje& very fimple in Appearance, but of infinite Ex- 
tent in Reality, and infinitely fruitful, on account of the 
Multiplicity of its Branches and Ufes: I mean the Dz/- 
cerning and Knowledge of Earths. ‘This Kind of Study, 
now languifhing in the Hands of our Artifans, ftupidly 
Autor accuftomed to an invariable Rout, ought 
to ingrofs the Thoughts of our moft atten- 

avorthy to : ; : nn | 
2-7, tive, and moft ingenious Naturalifts. Such 

bufy a whole : eek k $ 

Aer, a Society, if it fhould improve natural 
Hiftory, Chemiftry, our feveral Dyes, the 
Manufaëtures of baked Earths, Mafonry, and the Arts of 
Hufbandry and Gardening, would deferve the Applaufe 
of the whole human Species. ; | 

But, what need we wifh for new Affociations? Such 
of our Gentlemen in the Country, who are generoufly 
defirous of doing Service to Mankind, and thofe of our 
Country-Clergy, whofe Inquifitivenefs and Difcernment 
are not blunted by the Want of Company, being always 
at Hand to fee the Works of Nature with their own 
Eyes, or to afk Queftions of thofe whofe Profeffion it 1s 
to cultivate, dig and tern up all Sorts of Ground; ought 
to commit to Paper every new Thing they obferve or 
learn, Making themfelves fure of every particular 
Fact by accurate Trials, would be an inexhauftible 
Source of entertaining Occupations to them; and they 
would enrich the Public with their Difcoveries by 
- communicating them to the Academy of Sciences. That 
Society may be looked upon as the public Depofitory 
of all Difcoveries, or the Regiftry of all ufeful Sciences 
_ and Branches of Knowledge. , wt 
Mafonry goes, as well as her infeparable Sifter Car- 
pentry, upon very fimple Principles and Maxims in her 
Operations, and, like her, ufes ‘Tools whofe Service is 
alfo of the utmoft Simplicity. Caft your Eyes on the 
Figures of shes nina: in the Principles of Fe/ibien ; 
whilf we inquire here into the Origin of the Tenacity 


of the Materials fhe employs, and into the Manner of 
working them; i | 


The 
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The Effects of plain Nature were fuf- À 

ficient at firft to direét with fome Succefs The Origin 
the Operations of Workmen. Experi- of Tenacity. 
mental Phyfics improved them from Age _ | 
to Age with new Remarks. Naturalifts found out very 
foon, that the Infinuation of Liquids between the Mañles 
of folid Bodies conveyed thither an Action and an Ef- 
fort capable of difuniting them in Proportion to the 
Quantity or Activity of thefe Liquids. They obferved, 
on the contrary, that, in what Manner foever the Thing 
be executed in the Arcanum of Nature, who feems bent 
upon concealing it from us, the. Cohefion of the fmall 
or large Mafles of Bodies was.due to the Draining of 
Liquids. Water is of itfelfno Liquid: It becomes fuch 
only by the Infinuation of Air into it, and of that true 
general Principle of Liquors, Fire. "The Diflipation of 
the latter brings Water back to its natural Condenfation: 
It is the fame Thing with Blood, Oils, Salts, anda 
great many other Bodies, which thicken in Proportion 
to the vanifhing of the- Fire, and with which Fire 
aéts very differently, as the fame Hand ftrikes very dif: 


- ferent Blows with a Switch, a Hammer, anda Club: 


It is in Confequence of this Remark, that they make 
a great Fire to raife all the Particles of Metal, and 
put itin a State of Fufion. From a Confequence of 
the fame experimental Principle, large Fires have been 
ufed towards putting all the Particles of the Lime-Stone 
and Parget in Motion,: which faciltates their immediate 
Pulverization, and makes them comply with our Defires. 
Whenthe Water, which keeps thofe Particles in a State 
of Difunion, fhall be diffipated, they will refume their 
former Tenacity, A fimple Vapour, that penetrates a 
Rope, fwells and fhortens it by increafing its Breadth, 
even fo far as to lift the Weight hanging on it. 
Dampnefs is a true Liquid, which feparates more or lefs’ 
the Particles of the Body it has penetrated. This is 
perceived from the Degree of Thicknefs which the T ortoife- 
fhell-lid never fails to acquire by being dipped into 
Water, or from the Swelling of a Door that refufes to 
fhut after rainy Weather. But our Conviction of this 
Fact will be far greater, if after having rough-hewed a 
large Piece of Mill-ftone in Form of a Cylinder and cir-) 

ie cularly 
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cularly cut in it as many parallel Sections as the whole | 
Piece will afford Mill-ftones,' you drive along each circular | 


Notch a Multitude of Pegs, or’ Wedges of the drie& 
Wood. This done, you need but wet with Spunges the 
outward Extremities of thofe Wedges, to dilate all the 


Fibres of them, and procure an Action there that will | 


complete the Cutting of the Mill-ftones quite to the 
Heart of the Kernel which had not been touched, and 


intirely fplit and feparate every fuperior from each in- - 


ferior Section. 3 a 
 Stagnant Waters, or long Overflowings, are for this 
very Reafon the more to be dreaded for Buildings. If the 


Edifice is wholly framed of Timber ; the moft porous 


Kinds of Wood being fwelled by Moifture more than _ 
any Other, they, in Length of Time, difcompofe and — 


diflocate it by the overpowering Superiority of their Ef 


fects. Buildings, confifting of good Mafonry, are not in 


the fame Danger; but Water can never loofen the Ma- 
fonry of the Foundations, nor efpecially carry any Par- 
ticles of it away in its retiring, without weighing down 
the Matters of it that draw nearer each other than they 
were before, and without communicating the fame Dif~ 


Jocation to the Work above Ground. Fe 
: ‘The Fluids like Air, Water, and Fire, which caufe 


fo much Diforder in Buildings, efpecially by the Dif- 
fipation of a great many Parts of the uniting Matters. 


on the contrary, caufe a greater Rigidity and Tenacity | 


there, when they diflipate without carrying any “Fhing: 
away with them. The fluid Matters cannot vanifh in- 
tirely from between two neighbouring Surfaces without 
caufing them to touch one another immediately ‘in a’ 


Multitude of Points, and to unite as clofely as if they- 


were but one and the fame Body. 
The Air drawn from between a Couple of fimooth: 
Pieces of Marble by the Suétion of the Air-Pump, ex- 


exts: its Spring no longer there, and ceafes to work for: 
their Difunion... The univerfal Preflure (let the Caufe: 
of it be what it will) acts then upon thefe two Marbles;: 


without being refifted’ by any intermediate A&iof, or 


Fluid, and it compreffes them fo ftrongly one againit the: 


other, that very great Efforts can hardly pull‘them afun-- 
der. The fame Cohefion) or, ‘at leaft an Union beoun;: 


is 
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is perceived between a Couple of fmooth Marbles, or 
Slates, let flide one upon the other, fo as to admit hardly 
any Air betwixt them. The Leaf of Pewter, or the 
Foil upon which the Glafs of a Mirror has flid horizon- 
tally, fticks to the Glafs fo ftrongly as it does, only on 
Account of the univerfal Preffure which never fails to 
declare itfelf by the fri Union of the fmooth Surfaces 
between which no Air or Water is admitted. En this 
Caie, the Quick-filver, with which the Foil is bathed, 
has effectually ftopt all Paffage to the Air, by running 
on all Sides towards the Edges of the Glafs that flide ho- 
rizontally on the Pewter. 

_The A@ion of Fiuids, fo detrimental to us, in 
fome Cafes, is of infinite Help, when we but ob- 
ferve the Progrefs of it, and have the neceflary Skill 
to make it conduce to our Benefit. Dry Weather, 
or a certain Degree of Fire, drives away and diffipates 
Water without any Violence. The latter carries away with 
it, in the Evaporation, a great Quantity of Air with which 
it is moft commonly replete, and which it contains in 
the fame Manner as a Mafs of liquid Glafs contains and 
furrounds dilated Air which the Glafs-maker blows into 
it through his Pipe. The Water vanifhes in Propor- 
tion to the Quantity of Fire which penetrates it, and 
which dilates the Air which each Bubble of Water may 
have abforbed; fo that this Air, being more dilated than 
the external Air, it necefarily refults from thence, 
that the Bubbles of Air and Water fpring out and 
then difperfe themfelves according to the Degree of 
the Heat that pufhes them forward. If they contain 
.lefs Matter than is contained in the Molecule of 
the Air of which they fill up the Room, they muft 
needs be buoyed up, rife, and ftop at laft in that Region 
of the Atmofphere where they are in an Equilibrium 
with the ambient Bodies. The perfeét draining away 
of all Moifture betwixt two Surfaces leaves Room for 
a freer Compreffion; and very likely it is in this that 
the greater or lefler Hardnefs and Union of Surfaces 
doth confit. | | aac} 

Such are the Agents that work fecretly and powerfully 
for us. This Operation is concealed. ‘The Philofophers 
have a Sufpicion of it, tho’ they cannot douar 
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firtt.Caufe. Workmen fee the Effects of it, which are 
fuflicient Guides to them. Pumping out the Air which 
is between a Couple of Stones, or among a Multitude of 
Grains of Sand, whereby more ftriétly to unite their Sur- 
faces under the Effort of Gravitation, which is always re- 
tarded by the Obftacle of the Air difperfed in the Interftices, 
is altogether impoflible : But we have here our Recourfe 
to an Expedient. We throw between the Stones a Lay 
of Mortar that has a twofold Effeét; fince it facilitates 
the exact Pofition of the Stone intended to be laid, by 
yielding every Way to its Weight, and then keeps be- 
tween the Stones an innumerable Multitude of fmail Sur- 
faces immediately applied to each other, by the vanifhing 
of the Moifture of the Cement, which Drought or Fire 
drives out of it. The ‘excefiive Tenuity of thefe Parti- 
cles caufes no Kind of perceivable Sinking in the Mat- 
ters thus conjoined. 

It is another Matter of Faét, now very well known 
from Experience, that Water, in Company with Air, 
creeps into fmall Apertures, which the Air cannot enter 
into alone; and that they make ufe of Water in order 
to expel the Air, that goes out along with it; but 
that the perfect drying away of the Water occafions 
afterwards fo exa& a Contaét of the minuteft Surfaces, 
that from that Time no Air, or Water, can any more 
infinuate betwixt them. | 

What Drought produces between the Maffes of Stone 
and the Cement, it likewife brings to pafs between the 
, fandy and earthy Particles of the Cement itfelf. ‘The 
latter is by its Nature a firft Mafonry confifting of hard 
and inflexible Particles which we call Sand, and of other 
fupple and pliant Particles which we call Slime or true 
Earth. Itis a known Faé&, that a {mall Globe touches 
the neighbouring Bodies in a greater Number of Parts 
than a very large one, on Account of the vaft Difpro- 
portion of the Parts contained in the latter. ‘Therefore 
the more the Slime which enters into the Mortar is at- 
tenuated and fine, the more Surfaces it offers to the Sand 
to which it is joined. It gives fo much a greater Hold 
to the Preflure of Gravity, that will exert itfelf when 
Fire fhall caufe the Air and Moifture that flood between 
ene Surface and another to vanifh. ‘The ds te 
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which is united together with the Sand, or with the 
half-vitrified Mafles of Tiles and Bricks, confifts chiefly 
of a very fine Slime fit to fill up the Infterftices. of the 
. Sand, fo as that the Water being abforbed between 
the {mall Surfaces of the Slime’ it may be immedi- 
ately united into one Mafs with the Sands and har- 
den the whole together with the neighbouring Stones, 
by the Evaporation of the Moifture and Air from 
between an infinite Number of Points, which remain 
as conglutinated, and in ‘Time become almoft infepa- 
rable. 

Some conclude from thence, that inftead of binding 
the Sands by the Intermixture of the Slime, and Stones, 
or Bricks by a Lay of Mortar, one might build without 
Cement, by polifhing the Stones very well after having 
cut them perfeétlÿ true, and by making them flide ho- 
rizontally one upon another. But, the Execution of 
this Method would perhaps be more difficult and lefs cer- 
tain than that commonly ufed. Building philofophically 
is one Thing, and building folidly is another. They 
neverthelefs are of Opinion that the Stones of fome an- 
tient Edifices have been laid immediately one upon ano- 
ther (perhaps after haying been rubbed a great while one 
againit another) and without the leaft Appearance of Cement 
between them. Such is the Gate of Rheims called Porte 
Bafee ; which is one of the fix Arches which feemto have 
been built, either in order to honour the Emperor Probus 
by a Monument of their Gratitude for his planting at that 
‘Time the Vine in Gau/, or to honour the Station which 
Carus, or Fulian, made in the Belgic Gaul. The An- 
tients had a great many fine and exquifite Methods of 
Mafonry which we find again in Vitruvius, and in Ber- 
gier’s great Roads of the Empire. ‘The Remains of them 
are fill at Rome, Verona, Nifmes, and in our High-roads. 
There is much Benefit to be reaped from the Study of the 
Mafonry of the Thermes of Paris, many confiderable 
Parts of which are ftill extant and of an eafy Accefs be- 
twixt the Hotel de Clugny and the Rué de la Harpe. 

_ We have at prefent but five Kinds of 7, ii / 
Mafonry in-Ufe among us; «aix. Bound ees oie 
Majoury, Brick-Work-Mefoary, that;,called de ee 8 
Moellon, that where the Courfes are un- /777 4 
! equal, 
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equal, and that called Rough- -walling. The latter is the 
leaft of all, and is a Mixture of fmall Stones and Pebbles 
fwimming i in Mortar.’ The Mafonry, which has its Cour- 
/ és unequal, is made with rufticated Moellon, that is, 
“with Stones of fome Bignéfs, but rough, and ranged 
‘fo as not to offer to the Eye a’ {quare regular Sur- 
« face without. The Mafonry of Mécllon is that where 
the Stones, though rough, ate neverthelefs fomewhat . 
polifhed, well fquared, and pitted into a Grain, that 
“they may the better admit and refain in the fmall Cavi- 
ties the Parget or Cement with which the Whole fhall 
- afterwards be plaiftered over. Brick-work is that made 
of uniform Pieces of baked Earth, laid in the binding 
Way, and after the Greck Fafhion. The Binding is the 
joinmg of the Matters with Plaifter, or with “Mortar 
made of Sand and Lime. ‘The Greek Mafonry confifis - 
in laying the Middle of a Brick over the Joint that fe- 
parates two others. Lafily, Bound Mafoary, the beft of 
all Mafon’s Works, is that made with fquare Pieces of 
Stone and Stones laid acrofs, and where the Joint of 
- two Stones is perpendicular to the: ‘Middle of the inferior 
and the fuperior Stone. Oftwo Stones, which enter into 
“the Series of the fame Courfe of fine Mafonry, one has 
a greater Face or Parement, that is, a greater Length 
“with out-fide, and is called Square; the other has a 
leffer Parement, which means, that it has its long- 
eft Dimenfion in the Solidity of the Wall, and offers 
to the Eye ‘its Ends, vz. its narroweft Side. Tis 
what they call Crofs-ftone. The Square and the Crofs- 
ftone follow one another alternately, and great Care 
“ds taken to make the two Extremities of them reft full up- 
-on the Middle of the inferior Stone.’ All thefe Kinds of 
Mafonry, as well as the feveral Ways of Paving, Tiling, 
Waïnfcoting, Boarding, and Inlaying, require Prices 
which vary according | to the cers, Meafures, and 
Length of the Work. 

When we would follow ulus Cefar in German iy, OY 
attend Pliny the Younger to his fine Houfes of Tu/fcany 
and Leurentine; we put ourfelves in the Way of under- 
ftanding the Struéture of the Bridge thrown over the 
Rhine, or the Giconomy of a Roman Edifice, by taking the 
true Notions of antient ArchiteQure either from Frans, 
| or 
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or in Perraulis Commentaries, or Fe/bien’s Explanations 
(1); And this kind of Work opens a Door to Readings. 
equally amufing and infiructive. But why do we not 
take the fame Care and Trouble about ‘Things which. : 
concern ns infinitely more? We daily make Alterations | 
and Reforms in our Houfes, without fo much.as know- 
ing what a Hundred of Timber (2), or a Fathom of Ma- 
fonry (3) is, or will-coft. Whence we are expofed to the. : 
Misfortune of being deceived, or liable to exclaim: 
again? the Amount. of an Artifan’s Bill without know- 
ing what we are about: Our loud injudicious Expoñtula-: 
tions raife his Laughter, and difparage us in his Eyes. He, 
truly, ought to be under our Direétion, and we are led by 
him at Pleafure, 

Ig is in vain, private Men procure fine Pr 
. Habitations to themfelves, .if-the Out-fides : rs 
of them are dirty, or flagnant Waters and the Softnefs 
of the Ground deprive him of the free Accefs of Markets 
and the Facility of Tranfportations. It will then be wifer 
for him to make his Buildings of a moderate Extent, 
not {pare any Expence to render the Out fides and Ave. 
nues of them free, and cleanly. They muft be acceflible 
and fit to live in. , 

If a private Man buys a Houle ready built, his firft 
Care is to make fare that there is no Ground about it 


higher than the Ground-floor, though it were only half © 


a Foot ; nay, but one fingle Inch. He knows, or pof- 
fibly may. know, that Moïture is a true Fluid, and that 
every Fluid always fpreads itfelf level all around; 

whence it neceflarily happens that the Moifture in that 
Inch of Ground, by which his. Yard or Garden is highe: . 
than the Floor ‘of the Hall, mmuft, in extending, fpreac 
through the Wall, and not only alter the Inlaid floor. 
which it pervades fide-ways, but alfa the Air-and Fur; 
niture of the Houfe as well as the Health of the Mafi 
ter. What if there be any Ground feveral Feet highel 


1. See Pliny s Houfes by Serlio and Felibien. 

_ 2. A hundred Pieces of Timber 12 Feet long and fi ff x Zche} 
thick or the Ecrrualent. 

3. It is the Produet of fix Feet mie 104 FD fix; that is, fir 
and thirt ty fguare Feet of Mafonry The Price varies ac: arin 
to the Thichuef and Kind of both the Maicrials and the War à 

thay, 
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than the loweft Part of the Houfe? Whatifthere be in its 
Neighbourhood any Terrafs, or Hill, not fufficiently | 
diftant from it? Belides what runs from Declivities down 
into the lower Parts of the Houfe; the Moifture iflu- 
ing from higher Grounds foon fagnates in the Air 
between the Mountain and the Building. It makes 
itfelf level and rots every Thing there when it does not © 
find very fpacious Lands round about, to difperfe and frce- 
ly: oe ate in the Plain. | 
I infift chiefly upon a Houfe being fituated in a ‘fine | 
Air, and not only by itfelf and confiderably diftant from 
all Terrafles and Declivities; but I would have it above 
all feated fome Feet if poñlible, or at leait a few In- 
ches higher than the Ground it flands on. This laft 
Caution, fo much neglected in the Houfes of the common | 
People, “efpecially i in the Country, would bea fit Subject 
for fome wife Regulation of the civil Judge. The Over- — 
looking of it is fatal to great Multitudes by the colle&t- | 
ing of cold Humours, and it impairs the Conftitution of © 
thofe it does not kill in their Infancy. ‘If they continue 
to live notwithfanding thefe Dangers, it is becaufe their 
Health is maintained by the Adtivity and Brifknefs of the 
open Air, and is one of the good Efleéts of conftant La- 
bour. ° 
The Necefity Nese to the Care of rendering our. 
ef paving the Houfes habitable by keeping them quite 
highRoads,or above Ground, nothing is more neceffary 
of * keeping than to render them acceflible to all Pro- 


themconfiant- vilions, and, by Means of ever-pradlica-> : 


ly practicable. ble Roads, to facilitate the Communica- 
tion to all Places of Corfefpondence. A Mafter cannot © 
be faid to be well-lodged when his Domeftics are not fo, 
or when whole Heaps of Mire feparate him from the 
Markets he cannot do without. But our trüeft Domeftics 
as well as our moft neceflary Market-places are not what 
we think of; and it is on Account of our Negligence 
that the Services of both cannot reach our Habitations 
with Eafe. | 
où. M Our fine’ Market- places: in France are 
het- nek Pert-I’Orient, where is our Staple for all 
Grocery-Wares and India Commodities ; 


Nantes and Rowen, Where our American Colonies tes 
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the greateft Part of theirs; Marfeilles, which fetches us 
the Drugs of the Levant, and fo many other Places 
whence we have our Stuffs, Wines, and other Goods for : 
common Confumption. | 

Thofe who bring them to us from all Our Le Di 
Parts of the Kingdom, or who go and buya pe 
them for us in the neighbouring Provinces Pers 
and even in foreign Countries, are our true Domettics, : 
Our whole Kingdom is then properly {peaking but one : 
Town, but one Abode, all the Inhabitants of which 
Ought to help one another, and all the Cantons of which 
ought to be eafy to be come at. The Bookfeil- 
ers of the Rue Saint Facques, and the Grocers ard 
Confectioners of the Rue des Lombards, receive greater 
Helps from feveral remote Towns than they do from 
certain Parts of their own City. They, therefore, con- 
cern themfelves more for the good Condition of the Roads 
that bring them the Paper of 4uvergue and Angouléme, or 
the Soap of Mar/eil/es, than the Beauty of the Pavement 
that carries them to the Efrapade, or the Marais (1); and 
what concerns them is of equal Moment to ourfelves. 
All the Parts of a State correfpond with each other ; and 
it is the Facility of confiderable Communications that 
conititutes the true Happinefs of our common Abode. 

If it cannot be paved (2) from one End to the other 
after the Manner of the Romans; let it be paved flichtly 
at leaft. If paving our Roads, even after the modern’ 
Fafhion only, is too great an Undertaking ; at leaft let 
the dangerous Parts of them be raifed, levelled, and from 
Timè to Time rendered firm by a few Lays of Stones and 
Gravel. This would be an unexhauttible Source of Work 
and Profit for Families deftitute of Bread. Now our 
Roads cannot be thus univerfally kept in Repair, or the 
People univerfally imployed without giving greater Life 
to Commerce, and rendering our Habitations more flou- 
rifhing. The Beauty of the Pavements, the Walks of 
public Buildings of the Towns we are fettled in is but a 
fecondary Happinefs. Our greateft Blefling depends 
chiefly on the Activity of the whole Nation which 


(1) Tavo different Quarters in Paris, 
(2) See above, Vol, Ill. Dialog. 3. upon Quarries, 
ora ih spade  iphabits 
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inhabits our common Country, and on the perpetual keep. 


ing in repair of the Roads that put all the Inhabitants 
within the Reach of being of Service to each other. — 

You know well enough the Figure and Ufe of that 
Shovel which ferves to. move the Ground ; of the Twy- 
bill which ferves to pluck up Pavements, and-of the Ham- 
mer ufed to cleave and break Stones, to dig the Earth 
and pave the Way; you know the Agility of that Ram- 
mer * which is made to dance fucceflively upon every 
Stone. All thefe Tools are to be met with every where ; 
and we much leis want to be taught how to pave, than 
we need to be convinced of the Neceflity of employing 
our free Stock of Money, and chiefly our Alms, in keep- 
ing in repair, by Means of the Poor, fuch paved Places 
as fland in Need of it; or in repairing, from Time to 
Time, the greateit Diforders of unpaved Roads. The 
moft Chriftian Prudence, and the mof perfect Charity 
does not confift in making Endowments, beftowing Le. 


si or giving Monies for the Suftaining of the Poor, 


ut in doing all thefe Things to the End that there may 
be no Poor at ali. . | 
"The Structure of our Habitations, that important Par 
ofour Wants and our wifeft Delights, may be confidera- 
bly affitted by the feveral Parts of the ufual Phyfcs ; 
and by that habitual comparative Difcernment which ac- 
cuftoms us both, in great and {mall, to diftinguifh true and 
real Beauties from Appearances void of Judgment and 
Solidity. . 

But thofe very Men who have not learned the Princi- 
ples of any Art, or are not. Maïters of any Number of 
practical Sciences, are not deftitute of all Help. The 
Experience of ail. paft Ages, the Knowiedge of the 
Learned, the wholfome Advices of judicious Artifts, 
aré ‘as it were reunited and immortalized in the Regulati- 
“ons of our modern Polity. All is fixt as to what con- 
cérns the Public, without any farther Care on our Part. 


i 


The Cleaniinefs, Freedom, and proper Width of our | 


Streets; the-Suppreffing of Projections in our Buildings, 


1. The criginal Word is Demoifelte, that is, Lady: The Ze. 
thor alluding to the Double meaning of the Word which fighé- 
fes alle a Pavior 5 Beetle or Rammer. 0.06 GV RES OS, 

à of 
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of infe€ted Cefs-pools, and all hurtful Services ; the proper 
Regulations for fetting Houfes in a Row; the Choice . 
and Mixture of the Materials; fkilful Workmen; Solidi- 
ty; all in fhort has been provided for and fecured. Every 
. private Man has his Houfe better builtthan if the Manage- 
ment of it had been left to his own Prudence. His Li- 
berty has been abridged only as much as was necellary to 
make him eafy without hindering others from being fo. 
We are unable to annoy any Body, and the Dangers im- 
pending over us are punifhed like tue Evils. : 


RISRASEENGARSÉARLES 
The FURNITURE 
DIALOGUE XVI. 


Ww" HE Carpenters, Mafons, Tilers, and Paviors are 
now retiring. The main‘Houfe is completed by 
this Time, and ‘needs only be dried and furnifhed to be 
habitable. Other People, no lefs induftrious than thofe who 
have left the Place, are now come to offer their Services 
to you in Emulation. Every one is defirous and proud _ 

to have Pieces of their Workmanfhip admitted there. 
The Upholiterer, the Smith, the Joiner, the Toy-maa, . 

the Turner, the Glafs-maker and Glafier; the Plummer, 
the Founder,. the Silver-fmith, the Cutler, the Tin-man, 
the Brafier, the Earthen-ware-man, and a great many 
others, either come to afk us what we defire, or bring us 
Utenfils to chufe. We are at a Lofsiwhom we fhall _ 

hear firft. AU 2 2 

We never make our Purchafes better than when we have 

informed ourfelves of the beft Materials employed in e1ch 
Profeflion, of the moft judicious T'afte in the Working of 
them, and of the Price bothof the Matter and Workman hip. 
Thefe Inftruétions are not the Refult of a few Queitions | 
@fked in a curfory Manner. They require a little Prac- 
| C tice 
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tice; nor can they ever be furer of a fpeedy Succefs, 
than by the Comparifon of the Works and Prices: This 
is a Study never attended with Fatigue, or fubjeét to 
any Difguft. By what Whimfey do we fo frequently 
refufe thefe Inftrutions which we know are both enter- 
taining and infinitely ferviceable, to hunt after pretended 
Sciencies that give us nothing but Trouble: But, we un- 
jufly complain here againft the Knowledge which young 
Pecple feek for, or the Trouble they take; they are do- 
cue and defirous of knowing whatever we boatt of. = 
Theright Method for quickly acquiring the Particulars 
of this Knowledge, concerning which we ought never 
to ftand in Need of afking Advice, confilts in feeing our- 
felves all Sorts of Works mantfa@tured, but chiefly in 
hearing the beft Workmen fpeak of their re{pective Arts. 
"They are excellent Mafters, and their Anfwers the fureft 
Infruétions. You may begin by confulting a few Books 
upon Arts and Profefions, efpecially when they are at- 
tended. with good Cuts. ‘Then leave your Books and 
pafs into the feveral Work-fhops, in order to fee the 
Realities of your Figures. You. will experience there, 
I hope, the fame Pleafure we feel in feeing a Town, or a 
Sea-port, of which we have read Defcriptions. ‘There 
is a real Satisfaétion, in thofe Cafes, to be beforehand © 
with one’s Guides, by telling them truly the Names, 
‘Wifes and. refpeëtive Properties of the Things one has 
feen only in Piéture. The Workman, who fhall fee you 
fond of his Art, will, in his Turn, take a Delight in 
nftruéting you. An eager Difciple begins by winning 
the Heat of his Mafter. ‘This Man, without interrupt- 
ing his Work, will infallibly endeavour to make fome 
cie of every one of his Tools in your Prefence, and as 
lorg as you are with him he will be wholly intent upon 
indulging your Curiolity.. : 
There is no Profeffion but what I would follow Step by 
Step, nor any fkilful Artift that I would not liften to, not 
only to procure to myfelf ufeful Inftruétions concerning 
his Art which makes a Part of my Wants, but alfo to 
cavfe him to give fome new Leflons of Phyfics with- 
out having himiclf any fuch Inteation, We have alrcady 
Pee obferved, 


a 
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 @bferved, that Experiments, which are One Part of 
almoft the only Source of true Knowledge, found Phyfics 
were in the Hands of Workmen. But isiztheHax i; 
there is fill more than that; Artifans, of Artis ant 
even the rougheft, have often a natural Worémex. 
T'afte of Mechanics that endears them to us: and they 
commonly enough perceive, here and there, in their 
Way towards their peculiar Objet, a great many Things 
which had been overlooked, or were intirely unknown. 
Two hundred Years ago a Potter, as … 7, ; 
he was examining the Clay, and other ; 4 Pise | 
_ Matters he wanted for his Handy-work, qe 
: frise ke OLLES". 
difcovered a Number of very curious 
Things, which a great many among the Learned have 
afterwards very loudly boafted of, without thinking it 
proper to name him (1). It was Goodman Bernard Pa- 
_ biffy of Xaintes, a plain Potter, who, notwithftanding his 
being totally deftitute of Letters and Taite, and his hav- 
_ ing even fometimes very oda Notions, has, from the 
bare Obftinacy of his Refearches, given us Inlights in- 
- to the enormous Miftakes which were at that Time 
and are fill committed in the Management of the feveral © 
Compofts defigned for the fertilizing @f Lands; upon the 


Excellence, and Ufe of Marls which were almoft entirely 
unknown im his Time; upon the Emptinefs ofthe Vir- 


tues then attributed to precious Stones; upon the free 
Origin of Fountains, and fome other Parts of the moft curi- 
ous Phyfics. We muft not make ita Crime, his returning” 
fometimes to generative Powers, which either have no 
Exiftence, or act quite otherwife than he imagines. Nor 
. muf we think it ftrange, that after having found out 
- that foffil Shells are the Cells of Animals who lived in 
them, he accounts for it by recurring to imaginary 
Ponds, which he contrives as well as he can at the Top- 
- of the higheft Mountains, although they neither could 
be found fo univerfally, nor feed or harbour any marme 
_ Animals. But, we hardly conceive how he could go fo 
far with fo little Help, and at a Time when that Kind of 
Study was fo utterly neglefted. He himfelf helps us out of 
_ our Amazement, by telling us, that People ufed to laugh: © 
(a) See Le moyen de devenir riche, by Bernard Plaiff. 
me ae 
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at him for prefuming to talk of Phyfics without having Fe 
read Pliny and 4riffotle ; but that{his ufual Anfwer to their 
Banters was, that be had read Nature. “9 

There are no Workmen with any Share of Ingenuity, 
if we put but our Queftions home to them, that will not 
lead to fome Truths hitherto unknown, or to the clear- 
ing of thofe with Regard to which we were as yet in the 
Dark. They are our beft Books, next to the. Book of 
Nature. ni ; | A 

There are other Artifts who will not perhaps teach us 
any new Fruths; but whofe Dexterity will daily pro- 
duce Works of ravifhing Beauty. But then we are not 
- fo unjuit as to overlook, in the Croud, Men who diftin- 
+ euifh themfelves by extraordinary Talents. With what 

Tokens of Effteem and Confideration a Silverfmith, 

like Mr. Germain, is received at Court and-in Town! 

We fhould admire his Draughts, were they only executed 

in fo pliant a Matter as Wax or Clay. . eee 
There are affiduous People, who take a Pride in finifh- 
ing whatever they do, and will beftow eight Days to. 

gether on the polifhing of a Piece of Steel. A Merit 

of this Kind cannot be too much efteemed, but it is of 


es 


an cafy Acquifition. The Workmen of fome other Coun- 
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“One of the beft Refults of the Difcern- 4, p.,, oft | 


; ire, 1 f Works and ‘ a 
. ment we acquire, in Point o of the Knows | 


Workmen, is that we are fure of the beit Bae of res | 
afte and a lafting ice generally in: ©" pe 
Tafte and a lafting Service generally in og 


- whatever we befpeak for ourfelves, or ad- 


vife others to have. Workmen know that Neatnefs and 


. Genteelnefs are required in every Thing. . The Love of 


Lucre very often makes them overlook the Goodnefs of 
the Service, on Account of the Facility, with which they 
quickly give to {mall Works a Glofs or Polifh which 


- impofes on the Buyers. Whence it happens that our 
~ Goods refemble (but too much indeed) thofe glittering 


Bawbles that compofe the houfhould Furniture of a Dolls 
They are lavifhly gilt, varnifhed or painted ; but they 
commonly have no other Merit. Iam by the Fire-fide 
and happen to want the Bellows to make a brifk Blaze, 


=I fee one which pleafes my Eye at firft Sight by the 
lively red Colour of its Folds,’ by the inlaid Work 
* which fets of one of its Boards, aud the feeming Gold- 
ace that borders it round. Altho’ the Lace, Brats-nails, 


and Tortoife-fhell are notlfing to the Purpofe; I begin 
however by thinking that thefe Bellows were made pur- 
pofely to blow a Fire. I then lay my Hand on it: But 
the Nofel falls off the Minute I touch it.  ”T'is in vain 
I put it in its place again. The Wind comes in and 


. goes out every Way, and the new bought Bellows are : 
“hardly dry by feeling the Fire, but they are perfectly 
_afthmatical. It is: much the fame with all the Things 
we buy. without Knowledge. We are fond of gilt 


Tools, and Workmen accordingly give rough-hewed In. 


 cruftations, that tarnifh in a few Days, or peel off with 
the flighteft Brufhing. We will have veneered Chefts of 


Draws, and Tables of inlaid Work: But by-and-by each 
Piece will ftart, and the Whole foon {cales away. We 
feem to buy Goods: only to look at and make a Shew of 


_ them. If we have not followed the Work of Artifans 
fo as to be intitled to dire them in the doing of what 


we befpeak, or of judgidg right of the Things they ex. 
pofe to Sale; we fhall prove at lait to have carried our 
Money to aSet of downright Toy-men. Of Artifans, which 
they now are, they will infallibly become Artifts, when- 

: C3 ° ever 


} 


i fleady. | 


a The Pincers. 
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ever we fhall know the Price and intrinfic Merit of 
Things. RS Nas oe 

As Necefity obliges us every-where to find out and 
know the Joiner, the Founder, the Glafier, the Turner, 
the Iron-monger, and the Generality of the ‘Trades that 


| 


| 
| 


fupply us commonly with Furniture, I was contented, | 
Sir, with procuring you a Draught of the two Inftru- … 
ments which ferve to prepare for us the moft precious of . 


all Matters, and the vileft of Metals; I mean, the Di. 
amo: d-cutter’s Wheel, or Mill, and the modern Inftru- 
ment with which Lead is laminated ; both Inventions 


being very curious, and the Province you refide in tog 


remote to allow you tofee any ofthem. — 


eee ee 


PLATE TE 


Diamond-Cutter, 


6 The Screw of the Pincers. : ae 

c Whe Shell that carries the Maftick and the Dia- 
mond. 

d The Maftick that faftens the Diamond at the End 
of the Shell. | | 

e The Diamond prefented to the Iron-wheel to be 
~cut facet-wite. Sree ed 

JS The Iron-wheel turning out its Pivot. 

g Tron-pegs to fix and keep the Pincers fteady. 

4 Small Pigs of Lead of different Weights, where- 
with the Pincers are loaded at Pleafure to keep them 

i A Wooden-wheel. 

& The Axe of the Wheel. It is bended and makes 
an Elbow under the Wheel, to receive the Impulfion of x 
Bar that does the Office of a T'urning-handle. 

/'The Sole, or fquare Piece of Steel, wherein the 
‘Pivot of the Tree or Axis moves. < = 

w The Turning-handle that fets the Wheel ae 


The Figure and Defcription of the Turn of the 
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by Means of the Elbow of its Axis. The Elbow of the 
Piercer wherewith a Hogfhead is broached will give an 
Idea of this Kind of Motion: | 

n The Cat-gut-ftring that goes round both the fron — 
and the Wooden-wheels. If the Wooden-wheel is twenty 
Times larger than the Iron one, the latter fhall- make 
twenty Turns upon the Diamond whilft the large Wheel 
males but one round its Tree or Axis, and whilft the 
Boy gives, without any Refiftance, a hundred Impulfions — 
to the T'urning-handle, the Diamond experiences a thou- 

- fand Times the Fri@ion of the whole Grinding-wheel. | 
Notwithftanding its Hardnefs it complies with the Defire | 
of the Diamond-cutter, who follows the Work with his — 
Eyes, without taking any other Share in it than that of 
changing the Place of the Diamond to bite upon a new. 
Surface, and of timely throwing upon it, with a few. 
Drops of Oil, the minute Particles of the Diamonds firft | 
ground one agaïuft the other to begin the Cutting of them: 

Diamond-duft being the only Thing that has any Effect — 
on that hard Stone. dimes à E Re 

Metallurgy is of far greater Confe- The Engine 
quence to Mankind! than the Diamond- fos lamina- 
cutter’s Work. It is a moft noble Science, ting Lead. 
which embraces nim :erlefs Parts and Uti- : | 
lities; but which executes them all with Inftruments; à 
particular Defcription of which cannot be made but in 
many Volumes. You are not ignorant of the Manner of 
Wire-drawing Gold and Silver. We fhall in Time fee 
the Machines of our Mint-men. But, of the whole Fa- 
bric of Metals, I fhall giveyou no other Part here than 
the Engine for laminating Lead. That Metal was for- 
merly worked in a very imperfe&t Manner, when they 
ran it into Tables upon Sand: But, Thanks to the new. 
Invention, it is now. of infinite Ufe either for Fountain.’ 
pipes, or for Vafes, Cifterns, and Refervoirs of Water; 
but chiefly for the maintaining of Terrafles, and fill. 
more for the Covering of large Churches and royal 
Palaces. À 

1. The Ufe of laminated Lead fares generally one 
third Part of the Matter, and it is Half in Half in 
fome other Works. ec ee 
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perfecily needlefs, | , 
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A confiderable Benefit refults from thence. France, 
which always fetches Lead from foreign Countries, fhall 
have much lefs Money to remit thither on Account of 
that Article, and the Subjects in particular fpare by that 


’ Means a full Third of the Expence upon the Leading of 


their Houles, and other Buildings and Works. 
2. ‘The perfect Evennefs of the laminated Lead renders 
it more folid, becaufe the Principle of its Strength lies 
an the Evennefs of its Parts; for which Reafon it is of 


more lafting Service. ‘This Perfeétion of the laminated — 


Lead {pares us befides the Expence we were frequently 


“at, by the Neceflity of foldering and repairing afterwards 


: the Defe&s, Unevennefs and Cracks of Run-lead: But, lay- 
ing afide the extraordinary Charge of this accidental Re- 
pair, Edifices fuffered often a confiderable Damage and 
Decay which the running and Perfpiring of Water caufed 
there till the Evil at laft found out was remedied in a pro- 
per Manner. . 

3. The laminated Lead is, moreover, eafier to be em- 
ployed in all Sorts of Works. ‘The laminating Engine 


-yenders it more malleable and fitter to affume all Sorts of. 


Forms and ‘Turns, which the Lead run upon the Sand 
cannot take without much Alteration, it being brittle 
and rigid from a neceflary Confequence of its Uneven- 
neiles. pee ss 

4. Nor are the vaft Length and Breadth of the Tables of 


laminated Lead one of the leaft Advantages of this Metal: : 


There being much lefs Solder ufed with it in Works of 
a large Surface, fuch as Terrafies, Vafes, Refervoirs, 
&C. ae ; Re 

5. This Lead is alfo undeniably fuperior to any other 
for Pipes and Water-conduits. You are fure of its re- 


fifting equally in every Part the Weight and Impulfion of 
the Water. All you are to do is to give it a proper Thick. * 


nefs. The Surface of the laminated Lead is extremely 
fmooth and even. ‘There are in it no Streaks or Cavities 
that can harbour (at leaft as eafily as other Lead will) 
the Shmes or Sediments of Water, and occafion fuch 
Incruftations’ as muft in Time diminifh the Dianieter of 
the Pipe, obftru@ it, and make it burft, or render it 
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F3 6. The lat Perfection. of this Lead, infoparable & fron. 
al the foregoing,. is, ee xt. the perfect Equality of the 
Thicknefs of this Matter eftablithes a fure Weight of° 
the fquare Foot always and.invariably relative to its 

- Thicknefs ; fo that you are able to know beforehand 
with Certainty the Expence you mutt be at for any in- 
tended Work, without fearing that the Execution fhould 
exceed the Allow ance in the Scheme. Architeéts would 
- work with greater Pleafure and Satisfaction, were it 
poflible to introduce a like Clearnefs in all the other Parts: 
of the Expence of a Building; and every private Man — 
‘might alfo depend ‘upon the Certainty of the Execution. 
of the Projects. they attempt; whereas cafual unforefeen 
Expences very seen fhake the Foundation of theiz 


Pods A T E IV. 
The | Cafing-houfe Sor. LEAD, - 


An. ‘The ees basta pretty near the etons Frame 
of the laminating Engine, that you may be able to put 
in it by help of a Crane the Lamina to be fafhioned. 
2: The Guillet. 0. 
«3. The Stopple for the Management of the Guilet. 
4. The Trough into which the melted Lead is poured. 
5. Chains : faftened to the Bottom of the moveable 
Trough without: | 
=O, "The Half-wheels to raife the Cid. 
: ie ‘Two: Sweeps to heave up the Half-wheels, Chains, 
| and Trough; which lat, by inclining, pours the Lead 
upon the Mould. _: 
_ 8. A Mould fmoothly covered with Sand: 
1 Chimney. — 
io. A Crane turning at pleafure to carry the Lamina, 
ad ig it on the Frame 
1 Phe Testing bande of-the Crane... 
12. The Bolt to flop the Crane, and keep the Sheet 
of Lead boue in the Air. 
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Fortune, a 
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13. An indented Wheel with its Roller, round which 
the Cord is gathered. 
14. A Pinion moved by the Turning-handle ; it takes 
into the indented Wheel, and thus puts the Roller, the 
Cord, and the Sheet of Lead in Motion at once, by 
Means of a Couple of Pullies. ‘This Pinion lies hidden 
behind the Arbor. i 
15. An Arbor perpendicularly erected, and turning 
round upon two Pivots. 3 
_ 16. The Sheet of Lead eighteen Lines thick, fix Feet 
“broad, and fomewhat longer. | 


PA T Eo Ve 
The Laminating Engine. 


The Excellence of this Machine confifts in its Effet, 
-and the Uniformity of the Work of the Horfes, whilt the 
Machine is alternately going on two oppofite Ways. 
. The Efe& of it confifts in thinning a Sheet of Lead, 
an Inch and a half thick, fo as to make itfeventeen _ 
‘Times fix Feet longer and better, by bringing it to the 
“Thicknefs of a Line, and making it confiderably longer, \ 
if you think proper to render it as thin as a Sheet of 
Paper, the Breadth being conftantly the fame. = or 

‘Chis Table lengthens and is cut in Proportion to if à : 
lengthening upon a Frame fifty Feetlong, Half of which 
Space it runs over one Way, and the other Half the con. 
trary Way, going backwards and forwards between tw6 
ftrong Cylinders of Metal, which turn one Way till 
the Lamina is at an End; and then turn the other Way 
to bring it back again, the Horfes and Engine always go- 
ing in an uniform Manner; which will be underftoogl. 
by the Infpeétion of the feveral Pieces of the Machine. 

1. ‘The vertical Arbor with its Levers, atthe Extremi- 
ties of which the Horfesare tied, — ee 

2. The Spinning-wheel. _. ne 

-3. The ‘f'rundie-head with its horizontal Tree, 

4. À Cant-wheel turning with the horizontal Arbof, 

«. À frundle-head turning the fame Way. ” : << oe 

6. Another ‘Trundle-head moved by the Cant-wheel — 
À sand turning of cour.¢ the contrary Way. aS in = 
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The Furniture, 3$ : 
7. A Trundle-head driven by the returning Wheel _ 
8, which plays between the upper Trundle-head 5, and 
the inferior 7. This lait goes then the fame Way as the 
upper one 5, and always contrary to the T'rundle-head 6. 
8. The T'rundle-heads 6 and 7 embrace one Arbor: 
But they may both of them turn without brufhing againit 
it. They give no Motion toit of themfelves. a 
9. An Arbor, having a Bolt which may go into the 
_ Trundle-head 6, or into that mark’d 7. When this- Bolt i¢ 
thruftinto the Pieces of that marked 6, then the Arbor is 
faftened to it, and ought of courfeto turn with it: And as 
this Arboris fixed at its Extremity to the End of a Cylinder 
of Metal which is by the Side of it; the Cylinder goes. the 
fame Way as the Arbor: But the Bolt being taken out of 
the T'rundle-head 6, and thruit into the Pieces of that: 
marked 7, the Trundle-head 6 goes on turning with~ 
out making any Impreffion on the Arbor which is now 
united to the Trundle-head 7, and turns with it the 
fame Way. The Cylinder goes the like Way of courfe. 
The Table of Lead, fqueezed between this Cylinder and 
another above it, is hurried away by the inferior Cylin- 
cer, and forces the upper-one to turn with it. When it 
is at the End the Bolt is taken of the Trundle-head 7, 
which continues to move the fame Way without touch- 
tng the Arbor: But this Bolt is already introduced into 
the Trundle-head 6, which makes now but one Body 
with the Arbor, and makes it go contrary to the fore- 
going. ‘Therefore, the Lamina of Lead comes back a— 
gain, always growing thinner and thinner. 
Next to the {mcothing of the Lead by the fuccefir> 
- Approximation of the Cylinders, nothing 1s more inzeai- 
oufly contrived than this Bolt, which forwards th: 
Work by the Conveniency of the two oppofite Motions 
the Lead without interrupting or chamzing that of t 
Hortes. : | 
10. A Section of the long Frame that carries the Sire 
of Lead. RS 
11. The Regulator. It is a Combination of feveral 
Pieces which ferve to raife or lower the upper Cylim. À 
der according to the Progrefs of the ‘Thinning of tho 
Lead. 
_ 12, A large Sweep, whofe Counterpoife is a. Meany, 
= 


a 
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to raife the upper Cylinder at à Diftance foimeylitat lefs 
than eighteen Lines from the inferior, when a new Sheet 
of Lead is to be laminated. 

13. A Sweep prolonged under the Frame, quite to the 
Bolt at 9, by Means of which a careful Workman, at 
the Imfant the Sheet of Lead has done moving between 
the Cylinders, makes the Bolt go one Way or other ac- 
cording to-his Manner of pufhing the Sw eep. 


7 LAT EVE 


_ The Laminating Engine feen Sideways. 


. The Rol ling-frame, along which lie feveral Rol- 
ae. turning upon Pivots to help the Sheet of Lead te 
move backward and forward. | in. 

2, The Frame of the Sweep. 


3. The Sweep of the Regulator. 
4. The Regulator, all the Pieces of which concur — 


to keep the upper Cylinder at any Diftance from the - 


inferior. 


5. The Frame or Timber-Work of the Place where the 


Horfes go. 


6. The Spinning-wheel. | 
7. The above-mentioned Trundle-head, Numb. 5, ee 


_ in Conjunétion with the out-jutting Pegs of the Cant- 
wheel. 
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Ha T' we have faid of our paved Roadie : 
Marke cets, Sea-ports, and many other Parts of the 
bitations of Man, we may alfo fay of feveral Pieces 


ot his Furniture, and chiefly of the Inftruments. which 
> ferve 
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Inftruétive Ars. 39 
ferve to inform him of what he wants to know. The 
major Part of them are poñlefled in common by all Man. 
kind. The Road, through which the fineft Oil is conveyed 
from 4ix to Paris, is an effectual Reunion of both thefe 
Habitations. Itis the fame with an Advertifement pofted 
up in both Towns, which equally gives Notice, in either 
_of them, of three Ships ready to fail for the Sea-ports in 
the Levant. This public Notice has the double Hifect of. 
awakening the Merchants of Paris, who may be difpofed 
to take Part in the Enterprife, and of caufing fuch of 
the Province to beïtir themfelves, as are defirous to let 
out their Money to Advantage. But, let'the Inftruments, 
which ferve to inform us of Things, be only perfonal to 
us, or fit to inftruct all Mankind; they are, as well as 
the reft, Productions of the human Mind, and the Sup- 
port of its Government. Nay, they are perhaps the fineft 
and moft fruitful of its Inventions. en + à 
Light is the firft Means by-which Go z : A - ee 
infornis Man of what concerns him. eee og. 
was created before all the Inftruments that fo eee 
dire& towards us; nay, before the Sun it- “6 °° #- 
felf, which, tho’ it does not produce it, yet renders it 
fenfible by pufhing it towards our Eyes ; juft as the Spark, 
which is feen a hundred Paces about, pufhes the Light 
it fwims in that Space, tho’ it does not procreate it ont 
_ Of its Bofom. It is even more poffible for a Spark to 
_ produce an Effluvium of Subftance capable of filling up 
a cubic Space of a hundred Yards: over, than it is 
poflible to conceive that the Sun has for fix thoufand 
Years together fetched out of itfelf, without being ex- 
haufted, a Matter always new, which, after a few Mi- - 
nutes, fills up again the immenfe Space which extends 
quite to the ftarry Heaven: And that Philofophy, which 
blames Mofes for having made the Birth of the Bolly of 
the Light of more ancient Date than‘ that of the Sun, is 
at prefent generally exploded: It is,becaufe this admira- 
ble Subftance is conftantly around us, even when the Sun 
has, on Account of the Interpoñtion of the terreftriat 
Globe, ceafed to dire€&t it towards us; that the human 
Mind has fought for and very luckily found out feveral 
Means of reviving, even in the Middle of the je pro- 
ee ee beat ound 


oe 
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found Darknefs, the Action of the Light become dim, or 
_ ~pericttly infenfible. Man aéts upon Light, and Light 
acts reciprocally upon him, when he makes it fparkle 
by the Collifion of a few Particles of Fire engaged between 
the Flint and the Steel; or when he kindles fome com- 
buitible Matter, which no focner takes Fire but it begins 
to put the Fluid of Light in Motion, and continues to 
make us fenfible of it; becaufe the Motion of the one lafts 
as long asthe Inflammation of the other. . 

Whit the Sun is pafling over our Heads, the Walls, 
that fhelterus from the Injuries ofthe Air, would deprive 
_us of the Benefit of the Day, if feveral Profeffions did not 
come in to our Affiftance. The Glafier, without admit- 
ting any hurtful Breeze into our Houfes, conveys the 
pureft Light into them. > | 

What we lofe Sight of by turning our Head and Eyes 
from it, the Looking-glafs-maker reftores to our View 
and makes us perceive by the Concurrence of Rays, which 
the Polifh of Gfafles brings back to our Sight under an 
 Afpe contrary to their natural Progreffion. 

We have already feen the ingenious tho’ very plain 
Inftruments (2) with which, the Optician unveils to us ~ 
"Things which were far beyond the Reach of our Eyes on 
Account of their enormous Diftance, or exceflive Small - 
nels. | 
Other Profeffions prepare us Flambeaux, or Ilumina. 
tions iufficient to replace, at leaft within a fhort Space 
round us, the Service of the Sun when he goes to give 
Light to the other Hemifphere: The Action of the 
Light is not lefs at our Command for his being abfert, ~ 
fince we have in our Difpofal the Elements of Fire which 
finds Light already made, and acts upon it as fuch. “ 

The Lane ‘The moft valuable of all the Inftru- _ 

" ments we can employ for this Purpofe is 
‘the common Lamp, fince it gives Light to three Fourths. 
of Mankind. A Veffel of baked Earth, a Match of 
Cotton coarfely fpun, .a few Drops of an unctuous Liquor 
prefied out of the Seeds of fome very common Plants, or 
‘made of the Fat of fome terreftrial or aquatic Animals, 
‘are the eafy Apparatus. of the Luminary which fufñces ta 


(a) See Fol. V.. ee 
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Inftrudtive Ax'rs. 39 
enlichten moft Nations. They formerly gathered and 
bound together Sprigs of refinous Wood. But the Thick. 
nefs of the Smoak and the Quicknefs of the Confumption 
caufed the Ufe of Flambeaux and Torches to be replaced 
 almoft every-where by that of Lamps. Oil has fill the 
Privilege of enlightening long Nights, and of embellith- 
ing the grandeft Entertainments by “vat Illuminations. 

The moft perfect Oil is that fqueezed |; Or, 
out of the Fruit of the Olive-tree. The ~~" ~’ 
Apparatus of the extraéting it confifts in the Work of 
the Mill-ftone, under which the Olives are bruifed in the 
Beginning of Winter, in the Operation of the Prefs that 
fqueezes the pureft Oil out of them, and in fome 
Care in the Management of it. I have fent you here, 
_ Sir, the Figure of the Oil-prefs as I received it from 
Provence. 


PLATE VIL 
‘The O11-PR ESS, ' 


De a, The upright Beams, or Cheeks. 
= &. The Female-fcrew. 
ve The Male-{crew. | 

#. The Nut of the Screw. 

e. The Bar. 

f. The Board or long Form which the Screw oie 
~wpon. 
7 A cubical Piece of Wood, called a Block. 

h. The Peel, a circular Board to be put under the 
* Block. 

i, 7, Several Sacks in a Pile, called in French Scoufr. 
That marked Æ is a {mall Sack open at both Ends. It 
is woven of a Kind of Rufhes brought from Alicant to 
Marfeilles. 'Thefe Rushes are flatten’d by a Mill-ftone, to — 
make Cords and other Weavings with them. 

KK. One of the Scoufins lengthened. 

-L. Another Scoufin flattened. | 

MM. The Trough (in F rench Maye.) A hollow Stone to 

receive the Oil, and inclined, that the Liquor may. run 
_ gutofit. 

N. The Pal as 
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They begin with cleaning and picking the Olives. «| 
Thefe are bruifed in a round Trough, under a Mill-ftone, 
rolling perpendicularly over them, and having its Axis 
fattened to a turning Arbor.’ This Trough, like that in ‘à 
which they bruife Apples, before they are carried to the : | 
- Cyder-Prefs, is called the Marre. A Boy called the. 
 Diablotin (a little Devil) attends the working of the Mill, 
and with a Shovel brings the Olives within the Sweep of | 
the Mill-ftone, which is called Feeding the Millftone. 
“When they are mafhed, one of the Workmen takes a. 
Scoufx or Sack, the inferior Mouth of which he keeps 
fhut, by fapporting it on the Hollow of his right Hand. 
With the left he fills it with mafhed Olives, and then _ 
puts iton the Middle of the Maye. He brings a fecond, © 
_ puts iton the firft, and thus heaps fixsor feven Sacks one : ae 
_. upon another. They put the Peel and Block at tep of © 
the whole, and then four Men laying ‘hold on the Bar, : 
which is in the Nut of the Screw, they prefs down the 
long Form, till all the Liquor is {queezed out. ‘This is” 
what they call the Virgin Oil. x 
The common Oil is that whofe Quantity i is crated sae 
by pouring hot Water on all the Sacks. The Bu icker, # 
filled up with what comes from it, is emptied into a large: Fe 
Tub, in {which the Oil fwims at Top i in three or four 
_* Hours Time, and is taken out with a Vin Leaf, cutin the 
-Form of a Spoon. When the Cold hinders it from com- 
ing-up to the Surface, the Effect is procured by a few 
Pails fullof hot Water. The Dregs of thefe Tubsrun out | 
into a fubterranéan Drain. called Hell, which is fur- 
wey d regularly, to prevent the Putref: xétion of the id à 
 Dregs. What is extracted. out of it is the meaneft Oil. 7 
eo They ca it Hell -Ou, 
‘Phere are a greatmany other Seeds, out of which they _ 
~ extradt Oils fit to burn: And it muft be confeffed, that : 
_ Burning in Lamps the beft Oil of 4x and Oneglia is the 
worit of Ufes it can ‘be apply’d to. There are, however, 
a Brea pen People, who, on Account of both the _ 
_ Look and Smell, will prefer the Burning of Olive Oil, to 
any other Light. It is an eafy Matter to increale its ~~ 
. Brightnefs, without making the Match over big; by. 
| prelenting to it a Glafs globe full of Water, or a Kind of | 
Hat we at Top, for ‘the era: of the Smoak, and 
having 
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having its Sides. fomewhat divergent, in order to caufe the 
Rays of the Light to concur, not indeed in one Focus 
exadily, but within fuch a Space, as may take in the whol¢ 
Bulk of the Object you work upon. 

_ The Apparatus for making of Candles din 
confifts in an exaét and proper Mixture of 
Mautton-fat, with that of Bullocks or Cows, half one, half 
. the other, and in the Manner of covering a Match of 
\ Cotton of a middling Size, with thefe melted Matters. 
Candles either apt or moulded. Thofe Dist Candl 
 dipt, are Matches firft hung upon Sticks, FH ee 
and then dipt feveral Times fucceflively, into a long, 
narrow, deep Veflel, called, in French, the Aby/s; which 
is always kept full of melted Tallow. 'Thefe Candies are 
form’d in it by feveral Lays of Fat being let down by 
turns into the Vefñel, then cooled, till they ‘have acquired 
“the requifite. Size and Hardnefs. 
Mould-Candies are caft and formed in MouldCandles 
an Inftant, in a Mould of Metal;. of Brafs, 
for fafiaice: of Lead, Tin, €. : Pewter is the Metal 
* that gives them the fineft Look, on Account of its fine 
Grain. The Mould is fituated with its Head down- 
wards, and tfaften’d in one of the Holes, with which the 
large ‘Table of the Work is bored. They. with an Iron 
* Needle introduce a Match or Wick into it, that comes 
out at one End, through the {mall Aperture ‘of the Head 
of the Mould, and is brought to the other End, where 
the loweft Part of the Candle is to be, into a Kind of a 
{mall Funnel, which is jointed into the opened Extre- 
mity of the Pipe. This melted Tallow, being poured 
into this Funnel, runs through it, and furrounds the 
' Match, by filling the whole Cavity of the Mould, where 
it coagulates immediately. The Funnel, when taken 
off, by means of the Match which traveries it, pulls out 
the Candle along with it: They put them afunder, and 
the Candle, cut {mooth at Bottom, is cooled as well as the 
dipt Candles. Both Kinds are confiderably improved, 
by being whitened in the Dew and Sun. The latter 
carries away by Evaporation, not only the Drops of Dew 
that flick to them, but alfo the heterogeneous, foul Mat- 
ters which have been wathed by the Moiflure. ‘ 
Was 
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Wax, Wax is preperly that unfuous and, inil 

fome Senfe, unalterable Subftance, o 

which are compofed the Corpufcles which fall from thé 
Tops of the Stamina upon the Piftl of Flowers, and which 
contain the Spirit appointed to communicate Life and. 
Fruitfulnefs to the Seeds in the Womb of the Pifüih Our 
former Ignorance of the Ufefulnefs of the Seeds, which 
the Microfcope fhewed us to be moft regularly organifed, | 
caufed them to be called Faring, as tho’ they were but an | 
Excrement, evacuated by the Plant; whereas they are, 
together with the Semen, the moft perfect Part of it. 
Nothing then being more common than Flowers and 
their Farine, Wax is a moft abundant Subftance in 
Nature. But, we have not as yet found any other 
Means to colleé& and ft it for our Service, than by the 
Tools and Work of the Bees; and Wax becomes {carce 
when thefe winged Artifis are wanting. We depend 
upon them the more for this Provifion, as Mr. de Reau- 
mur has lately obferved, that Wax acquires its perfect 
Confiftence no otherwife than by pafling through the Body 
of the Bee, who would perifh if the had only Honey to 
feed upon; and has Vefiels in her appointed to perfect 
the rough Wax, as fhe has others fit to refine and perfect 
her Honey. ~ rns | 
oe ee The whitening or bleaching of Wax™ 
bleach. + the firlt Operation, before ‘Tapers and 
mS 2 y Candles are made with it. It is impoffible 
OT ete change the Colour of a Wax-Cake into 
half white, and then bring it from that State to the utmoft 
Degree of Whitenefs, without cutting the whole Cake 
-into a Multitude of thin Larimas, in order to multiply 
the Surfaces, and fubmit the Infide, aswell as the Quuide, | 
of the Wax, to the Action of the Air. This Divilion of 
the Wax into an infinite Number of thin, ftraight Rib- 
bands, which, it feems, muft be both long and difficult, | 
is, however, executed in an Inftant, and by a fimple in-. 
genious Method. (a) re ; 

The yellow Wax, melted in a large Copper, is received, © 
and kept in Fufion in a Wooden Tub, raifed five or fix 


re, near Bourg-la-Reine. 


Feet. 
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Feet from the Ground, and wrapt up in a good many — 


thick Blankets of Wool. ‘The Liquor runs out of it 
through a wooden Pipe, fix'd higher than the Sediment 
of the Grounds which remain at Bottom; itis received 
ina bored Cullender, which lets it go through its Holes, 
-and only retains all the Dregs; from the Cullender the 
- Wax runs into the Greloire; which is a long narrow 
Trough, bored at the Bottom with about fifty fmail 
Holes, ranged in one Line, and feparated by equal 
Spaces. The Wax, diftributed in its Fall by thele Holes 
into fifty Threads, falls upon a Cylinder of Box, or of 
fome other hard Wood; which is about five Feet in 


Diameter. This Cylinder is immerfed, about one Half 


of its ‘Thicknefs, into the Water of a long Bathing Tub, 
at the End of which is a Child, who turns it with a 
Handle. You are fenfible, Sir, though you have not 
_feen the Operation, that each Thread of melted Wax 
_muft coagulate and grow flat as it comes upon the Cylin- 
der dipt in cold Water. As this Cylinder is kept turn- 
: ing, a thin Lace muft neceflarily be formed of all the 
_ Guttulæ of Wax fucceflively flattened and cooled; which 
will go off the Cylinder, by the Action of the Water 
at its coming into it: And really, the Surface of the 


_ Water is, in an Inflant, covered ali over with thefe fifty - 


yellow Ribands, which are form’d upon, and incefiantly 
{pun off that Kind of Turn. They aretaken away with 
a fort of wooden Fork like a Trident, and carried to 
: the Meadow to be fpread, not indeed upon the Grats, as 
: they did formerly, but upon long wooden Frames, raifed 
_two Feet from the Ground, and covered with Oil-cloth, 
where the Whole, fcattered very thin, receives the Im- 
_preflion of the Air, and chiefly the Dew; the Guttule of 
which, being carried off by the Wind and the Sun, hurry 
away with them the Mortar that tarnifhes the Wax. 
This firft @peration brings it to the Half-yellow Colour, 


called in French Grelage. From the Bleach-yard it ig : | 
carried >ack into the fecond Copper, called the Regrelage; 


whence it paffes into the fecond Tub, and then into the 
_correfponding bathing Tub; whence it goes again to the 
Yard to be bleached a-new; this fecond Work being pers 
fedtly like the foregoing. Lafly, They melt it in the 


third Copper, whence they pour it into a Tub, and - 


thence 


- tbe Hand... 
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thence into the Wax-pot, with which they next pour it, 
: by Means of a Gullet, into Tin-porringers, to be after: 
wards diftributed into round Moulds not over deep, wher 
it coagulates into fmall Cakes; thefe laft grow hard im 
the Water of the Bathing-tub, into which they are fung,| 
and then affume the higheft Degree of White in a finall 
Bleaching. Ce 
The Taper The Taper is, made either with the 
LL Ladle, or with the. Hand. Ft is made 
HA with a Ladle, by pouring the liquid Waxt 
oe "upon a Match hanging over a Pan into) 
which all the Wax that could notftick to the Wick fallss 
again. New Wax is poured on it, keeping the Ladle: 
gradually lower and lower; and the Wax, which is nae. 
_turally inclined to cool, flicks and coagulates better in 
the End than in the Beginning of the Pouring; fo that: 
the Taper grows thicker and thicker gradually, from the; 
Top quite to its lower End, which is hollowed inwardly, 
by the Infertion of a pointed Skewer. we | 
On the contrary; the ‘Taper made with. 


by D Fe . x + S53 
” £ Fa the Hand is begun atthe loweit End of 
ORE TNA og ARR by applying foft Wax to it; 


they go on in this Manner, gradually 
~leflening the Bignefs of the Taper quite to the Top. 
“When the Taper is made either with the Ladle, or Hand, 
they carry it fill warm to a Walnut tree Table, where 
it is rolled and pollifhed on a Board, or Block of Box. 
The Wax-candle is worked in the fame Manner, all 
but the Shape, which is cylindrical, that is, of 2 Round- 
‘nefs perfectly equal quite to the Snuff. . There are alfo 
other fmall and pliant Wax-lights, of different Bignefs 
and Finenefs, accordine to the Quantity of Tallow, or 
‘even of Refin they think proper to mix with the Wax. 
 Thefe go by the general Name of {pun Wax; becaufe 
it is a Wick covered over with yellow, of white Wax, 
which is made to pafs through a wire-drawing Iron to 


2 give it the Polifh, and its proper Degree of Bignefs, 
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Be PLATE VI 
The Whitening, or Bleaching of Prose. 


i. The Grelage; a Pan yy Ss the yellow Wax is 
nelted. It turns there into Clots, or Grain; whence 
ume the Terms Grainer and Grenage, which have after-- 
rards been changed into thofe of Gre/er and Grelage (a). 

2: The Kegrelage. It is the Copper, or Pan where 
1e is 4 white dried Wax is melted. 

. The Pan to put the Wax into Cakes, or the third 
ie Copper. 

ia The Wooden-Tubs with their Spiggots. 

. A Handemill with its Axle-tree, to pull up the 

“ubs full of melted “Wax from the Supports, which 
ttend the Coppers 1, 2, 3, aad to let them down clofe 
2 the Bathing-Tubs. ere 

| 6. Two long Bathing-tubs - full of cold Water, and  ; 
D each. their Ext mem under the Spiggot of a 


Goethe Worlinan rie he the Greloire the Box 
and-mill half cia into the Water, acrofs the Breadth of 
1e Bathing-tub. 

8. Several. Tables he fmall Cavities or Moulds, to 
ceive the melted Wax which is poured into them with. 
Que and coagulates there into fo many {mall 
akes : 

9. The Paine in the Hand of the Workman. 
io. The Wax-pot. The Workmen call it the por. 
enging fo. | 
_ 11. A Hand, or fide Bar to ftir up the Wax-leaves and 
Cakes in the Meadow or Bleach-yard. | 
We put here neither the wooden Trident, nor the 
Wheel-barrows, nor the Frames which fupport the bleach- 
8 Oil- cloth: ee whole being eafily conceived. 


(a) Very Likely ede of the Refemblance the Clots of 
a have Wire Hail-Jianes, dag iz French Grole. 


PLATE 
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PLAT E- IX. % 
The making of Tapers and Wax-candles. 4 


A tinned Copper-pan, “where the white Wax Ca ‘ 
ee à 
z. Aniron go with eight and forty Hooks which — 
the Wicks hang on. I 718 

3. The pouring of Wax on the Wicks. 

4. A Table to roll and polifh the Tapers on. 

5. A Workman rolling Candles. 

6. Another Workman cutting the Foot of the Taper, — 
and thrufting a wooden Peg into it, to make the Hollow. ~ 
that fupports it on the Candleftick. : 
9, The Walnut-tree rolling Table. 

8. ‘The Ladle to pour the Wax. 

9. The Coulter to clean of the lower ine of the Taper, © 


or Wax-candie. ine a. 
PLATE x. 
. | We ax-Candles. 


. The Wick-cutter. Ttis a ‘Table on which a harp is 
Beare Blade is perpendicularly erected. A Bar 
with feveral Holes in it, and having an iron Peg, fand-  ~ 
ing upright with a male Screw, which flides intoa Groove 
backwards and forwards, by the Side of the faid Blade, 
The Screw ferves to fix both the Bar and Tron-peg, at any! ee 
Diftance from the Blade. They fold the Wick into two, ~~ 
then fix it on the Peg, and bring it twifted quite to the 
Blade, to be there cut of the requifite Length. Whenthe © 
Peg is full of Wicks, the Whole is remoyed to have melt- —~ 
ed Wax poured on them. . ig 
2. Another Table, where the Neck, or Top of the 
Wicks of the Candles, is introduced with a Slope-needle, © 
into a {mall Iron- pipe, to hinder that Part of the Match 
taking Wax, the making of Wax-candles requiring this 
Precaution; becaufe they hang by their lower End on 
| the 
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> Jron-hoop, when the melted Wax ts poured upon 
2m; whereas Tapers hang on it by their Neck, where 
u may at Pleafure fx the pittanee at whica the Wax is 
be poured on at firit. 

3. ‘The Slope-needle with the Iron-pipe. 

4. The wire-drawiag Iron for {pun Wax. 

5. A Table with the Pan, wherein the Wax is melted 
 fpun Wax. * 

6. "he Pan. 

7. The wire-drawing Iron in its proper Place, and 
n Sideways. The Wick dips in the melted Wax, and 
fles at Pleafure through the feveral Apertures of the 
re-drawing Iron, which governs the Bignefs of it. — 

8. The ‘Turn. 


The Candle and 
Candle-flick for 
a Study, revive 


ed by the Direc- 


They have invented feveral Sorts of 
Ppports fit to improve the Service of 
gnt. They tried at firft to render it 
fker, by Means of a Reflection that Hons of Mr, De 
ght convey a greater Quantity of it up- Miles 

the Place where you were at Work; ~ Ms 

èr which, they endeavoured to preferve the Eye, by 
wing it the immediate Sight of the Flame that gives 
got. The Light is all we want: The Flame ferving 
ly to hurt the Eye, by its Nearnefs and over-great 
lendor. It has even been attempted, in Favour of 
afe who are for fparing Expence, to render the fmall 
ilow Wax-candle, of ten, twelve, or even fixteen in 


> Pound, equivalent to that of a white Wax-candle of 


_in the Pound. Befides this, you have the additional 
Avantage of a Light always equal, and of breathing a 
te Air; whereas a common Wax-candle is offentive, 
d lays you under the Neceflity of continual Snuffing, 
I thefe different Conveniencies have been tolerably well 
vunited in the new Study-Candieftick, of which I fend 
u the Figure.. It may be put either upon a portable 
pport, or upon a fixt moveable Branch, by Means 
aereof you may have it higher or lower, and place it 
inear or as far as you pleafe. The Spring, which bears 
ainft the Wax-candle, ought to be made of a very fine 
J light Matter, like an iron or Brafs-wire, in order to 
picied down without Refiftance, and without taking 
is | puçh 
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much Room in the Pipe. You may tie to the upper : 
Part of the fpiral Spring a String that goes quite through | 
it, and is faitened to a Ring at the cther End; that the — 
Ring, afcending along with the firft Spires, may be x 
Warning, that the Candle is nearly at an End; that isy 0 
when the Ring is ready to touch the lower Part of the » 
Pipe. This Pipe will, be inclined, and:make an Angle : 
of forty-five or fifty Degrees with the Horizon, or with | 
the Surface of its Support; for, were it perpendicular, 
the Cover, whofe floping Sides reflect the Light upon 
your Work, would caft it all-round the Foot of the Can- — 
dleftick, which would ‘fill up the Center of the concur-: 
ring Rays of Light to no Kind of Purpofe:: Whereas the — 
inclined Pipe cafts the flrongeft Part of its Light at fome 
Diftance from the Foot of the Stand, and collects it pro- 
perly upon. the Paper you are ufing. The Infide of the: ~ 
Cover can never be kept too clean: But inftead of having © 
i fmooth and bright (which caufes a Light unequal and. 7 
fluttering) they have it only of an unpolifhed even White,” 
like that of Paper, of Span White, of a very fine 
Patte-board, or wafli’d over with Quick-filver. A Paper, | 
cover has fome Danger in it. Cerufe is difficulty re-… 
| newed, or kept clean: But the Wath of Quickfilver is) 
eafily repeated, and.of no Hixpence.. ive. et 7 
Fh Ob ees Next to the feveral Manners of " prepar- 
Bru fi ee and working the oily Matters which. 
è inlight us during the Night, nothing ex- . 
cites the Curiofity and Gratitude of all Mankind, more | 
than thofe noble Inventions which convey the brighteft « 
Day-light into our Habitations, though clofely fhut up 3 > 
or, which prefent to our Eyes a true Pi&ure of a Mul- © 
titude of Obje&s, when it is naturally impofhble for us to: M 
fee them. Such are the Inventions of Flint-glafs, of the | 
Method of polifhing Glafs-fconces, and of the ‘Vin-leaf, © 
or Foil, which converts them into Mirrors. SHOT 
France had its Glafsfeonces formerly from Venice: * 
And fhe now fupplies all Ewrope with them; and initead = 
of Glañes forty or fifty Inches high, which fhe formerly 4 
received from Jtaly, fhe now fends fome thither, that are 
ninety, or even an hundred. Inches long. : À 
You know, Sir, thatthey are made cf blown Glafs, at ll 
Tour la Ville, near Cherbeurg in Low Normandy, after the 
FÉES Manner « 
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Manner of the Vezetian Manufaftures: and that the 
largeft Plates of Glafs, run upon a Table of Metal, 
are worked, as well as the common ones, though 
in diferent Apartments, at the Caftle of St. Godix, be- 
twixt Laon and La Fere in Picardy. It is the only Place 
where this Undertaking, fo many Times attempted elfe- 
where, ever could fucceed and be maintained *. 

The Directors of thefe Manufactures prudently referve, 
for our Nation and themfelves, the Knowledge of certain 
Apparatus’s, but chiefly of the Care to be taken in the 
Structure of the Oven, or Furnace. When-the Intereft 
ef others is concerned, either in Matters of Commerce, 
or other Affairs in Society, a good Citizen never pre. 
fumes to be wifer than he is defired tobe; Ifiall then 
be contented here with giving you, by Means ofa F igure, 


an Account of the Particulars which thefe Gentlemen : 


never refufe to give fuck: Strangers cas’ go to. fee their 
_Manufitture. And I fhall, forthe fame Reafon, avoid 
‘mentioning what I have been able:to learn concerning 
the Nature of the Stones which are to makeithe Founda- 
tion of the Furnace; as well as concerning the Mixture 


and Preparing of Matters, and the exaét Proportion of : 


othe Inftruments;7 221 11 | | 
Thefe Glaffes, after they have been run upon a flat 
Table of Brafs, and flattened under the Weight of a 


_Cylinder. of the fame Metal, and-then knealed (baked”’ 
-afecond Time) in another Furnace, called in French Car 


 caiffe, go to Paris, to have the finifhing Stroke put to them, 


whither they are fent as yet rough, to fpare the Cofts of the 


_Polith, in Cafe they fhould be broken in the Way. There 


they fucceflively pafs through the Work-houfes, where 


they are firft roughed off, and then rendered perfe@ly Ba 


_fmooth. In the frit of thefe Work houfes,the largeft Glafs : a , 
25 previoully laid horizontally upon a very hard fine graine. 


be perfettly immoveable. The Roughnefs 


 Friétions, by Means of a°.lefs Glafs that SO yo 
diides upon it. This’ Glafs is faftened ona aff. 
wooden Table perfectly level. They, at firft, load it with 
ee es D AS ES Weight 
- ™ Our Author feems here not to have beard of 0:4 Manu- 
failure of Plate-glafs at V aux-Hall 


rs 


ed free Stone, where ats fattenedowith Plaiflef, fo as to - 


of it is gradually fmoothed with repeated TheRough-— | 


- fame Point. 
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Weight more or lefs, and then with a Wheel well faften- 
edto it by the Weight. This Wheel ferves only as a 
Hold for the Workman, to: make the upper Glafs go 
every Way backwards and forwards upon the immoveable 
inferior one. 

The lefs Glaffes are likewife polithed one upon ano- 
ther, on both Sides fucceflively, as the largeft are. But 
the Wheel is needlefs to handle the {mall moving Upper- 
glafs. They replace it with four Wooden-handles faften- 
ed at the four Corners -of the Stone which the upper Ta- 
ole is loaded_with. The rough grinding of both the 
larger and fmaller Glafles is forwarded and completed 
by Means of the Water and Sand which is poured be- 
tween the two Glañles. They begin with ufing a Kind 
of Sand which is coarfe enough; and have it gradually 
Aner and finer, as the Work goes on. 

The Po life From this Work-houfe, the Glaffes are 
a C Joh convey’d to the Polifhing-rcom, where the 
a GAS leaft Unevennefs that may fiilbe in them 
are made to vanifh. In order to bring them to this De- 
gree of Perfection, which is allo called the Luftre, they 
ufe the Stone called Tripoly,. or that called Emeril, both 
finely pulverized. The Inftrument for this Work is a 
Board garnifhed with a Piece of Felt, and traverfed by a. 
fmall Roller, both Ends of which are a double Handle, 
to’ make it move backwards and forwards, and every. 
“Way. The Workman keeps it fixt to the End. of a 
large wooden Arch that has a Spring in it, and which 
- facilitates by its Spring the Action of the Man's Arm, - 
by conftantly bringing this moveable Board back to the 
The Glaffes are then fit either for Coaches, or Win- 
dows in the Temple or in the Palace; where they are 
The Tinnin | af guarded with Brafs-wire againft the In- 
Lies Vets juries of the Hail and the Air. with-- 
COMTE SEL" out, Thofe intended for Sconces and 
Looking-glaffes are tinned, | ake - 

By what Secret or Magic -fhall thefe Workmen fetch, © 
_ out of a Lamina made of Sands loofely collected toge- 
“ther, thofe large and magnificent Pidiures which all Na- 
tions are inchanted with, and which make upon the ve 
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ef the moft ignorant fuch Impreffions as are denied to: 
the nobleft Strokes of our greateft Painters. | 

This Wonder, which racked the Brains of many a Phi. 
lofopher, is, on the Part of the Workmen, no more than 
a little Tin and Quickfilver, neatly applied to’ one of the 
_ Surfaces of the Glafs. 

The Tin-leaf or Foil, after it has been well beaten and 
rolled up, is*unfolded and laid flat upon a fine fmooth 
free Stone larger than itfelf. They fpread it wich a very 
fmooth Ruler, rounded on the Side with which it prefles ™ 
upon the Tih. This Ruler may be of Glafs, or of any 
other hard Matter, and ferves to hinder the Tin from 
fhrinking, or being dented. ‘They brighten the Leaf, 
and render it more gloffy, or porous, by touching it all 
‘over with a {mall padded Cufhion, dipped in Quick- 
filver ; and then the whole Leaf is intirely bathed with 
the fame Fluid, They pañte a Band of Paper on the 
lower Edge of the Tin; and, by Means of a Couple of 
long Bars, mortifed on the fame Border into the Wooden. 
Frame that fupports the Stone the Leaf is fpread upon, 
they fuftain and prefent the Glafs, fliding horizontally 
upon the Lay of Tin and Quick-filver. The fuperfluous 
Part of this fluid Metal, that is, that Part of it which 
could not be admitted into the minute Pores of the Tin, 
is driven both upwards and laterally by the Glafs, as it 
comes forward. ‘This fmall Flood which overflows. the 
Glafs from brink to brink, and is pufhed on by it, runs 
on all Parts into a Groove, cut in the Thickneis of the 
_ Frame, raifed two Inches higher than the Glafs. A Piec> 

of Wood rounded on its infetior Side, and laid crofs-wife 
under the Frame, holds the faid Frame, the Stone, and 
the Glafs in Equilibrio. The Workman may either 
keep the Stone level upon the Wood that fupports it, or 
make it move backward or forward, in the Manner of à 
Sweep. If they incline it a few Inches forwards, all 
the Drops of Quickfilver, to which the Band of folded 
Paper refufed all Paflage downwards, and which ran into 
the Groove on the three Sides of the Frame, falls gra- 
dually one after another through the Extremities of tie 
two Grooves, into wooden Bowls, placed on both Sides 
purpofely to receive them. : ce? 

What happens to a pou of flat well polifhed Piece; 
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of Marblé, when no Air has been fuffered to get between 
them, happens to the Glafs made to flide upon the Tin- 
leaf; and is a Confequence of the Procefsitfelf, which 
' prevents the Infinuation of the Air between the Surface 
ofthe ‘Tin and that of the Glafs. There is no Spring, 
nor any Action left to difunite them, or equipoife the 
Preflure of the external Air. ‘This acts without the leaf 
Refiftance on the outward Surface of the Tin and the out- 
ward Surface of the Glafs. The two inward Surfaces muft 
needs then adhere one to another, in Proportion to their 
. Smoothnefs, and conftitute but one Totality. This, perhaps 
is the Principle of the Tenacity of vifcous Matters; it is, 
perhaps, all we ought to underftand by the Action which 
they attribute to the Glafs of frengly laying bold of its Tin* , 
We are daily fupplied from our Glafs-houfes with 
new Ornaments, or ferviceable Inftruments, I fhali not 
mention to you our Sconces, nor the Supports of our 
Deferts: You will infallibly fet a much greater Value 
upon the Conveniency of thofe {mall Table-cifterns, into 
which every Body dips his Glafs, in order to enjoy an 


unfufpefted Cleanlinefs, without the leaft Dependance, : 


 Controul, or Ceremony. I imagine, you are no lefs 
pleafed with thofe Chryfial-vefiels, which being opened at 


_ Top only, let out the Smoke of Wax-candies, without . 


fuflering them to be agitated by the Air, and which caft 


no Shade upon the ‘Table, having no opaque Branches, : 


It is the fame with blown Cryftal-lamps, the Opening 


_. of which is elegantly crowned at Top, or has a Cover 


bored through and inclined, in order to refleét the 
Light; the inferior Opening of them being ftopt by à 
moveable Bottom of a Lamp, to receive the Candle, or 
the Cil-veffel to be put into them, Hs 
The Direétors of thefe Manufactures have been no 
lefs defirous and careful to oblige the Sciences, than they 
have been to decorate our Tables and Apartments. Che- 


miftry has received innumerable Helps from them: And . 


Glais-houfes have affifted and been acceflory, to the fineit 
Difcoveries in experimental Phyfics,. by the feveral 


_ Lengths, gradual Increales, Forms and Proportions, : 


which they have the Skill to manage and procure in 
all Clafs-inflruments, at the Pleafure and Will of Natu- 
ralifte. However 


* This Aétion of the Glafs is calledin French bien bapper l étain 
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However valuable our Glafs-hounfes may be by thefe 
bright and ufeful Productions, we may boldly affirm, that 
they are much more fo by the moft erdinary Window- 
glafs, and by the Works commonly in ufe amongit us. 
It was becaufe the Benefit of thefe Commodities was 
certain, and kept among us the Money that was before 
fent to foreign Countries, in Exchange for Veffels of 
Metal and other numberlefs Pieces of Goods, that 
our Kings have, feveral Centuries ago, granted the 
exclufive Privileges of working 'thefe Manufactures to” 
Families and Men of noble Extra@tion. Thefe Fa. 


milies, inftead of being decayed like a great many | | 


others, and come to nothing for want of Support, 
and by the Divifion of a*middling Fortune into many | 
Portions ; are ftill upon a very honourable Footing, | 
by Means of the Grant beftowed. A-Crowd of young 
Gentlemen, after they have by their military Service 
acquitted their Obligations to both their Country and 
Birth, on their Return quietly enjoy the Liberalities of 
our Kings: ‘They improve their Glafs-houfes, as other 
Gentlemen improve a Stud of Horfes or a Vineyard : 
And, by fcorning to remain idle after having ferved 
their Country, they evidence the Noblenefs of their 


Sentiments. | 
: Pai, AE XI 
The Work of Run-Glafies. 


We have fupprefs’d in this Plate the Multitude of 
Workmen, even the moft neceflary, not to occafion any 
Confufion in fo fmall a Compafs. The Memorandum 
concerning run and blown Glaffes, which is at the End 
of this Volume, will fufficiently intimate to the Reader 
the Things we have put in the Figure, and what other 


ray be wanting in it. | 
Fiac M 
The Rough-grinding of Glafles. 
PL AT E XI 
The Polifhing of Glafles. 
D 3 ora aT ae 
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The Sequel of the INSTRUCTIVE 
ARTS and PROFESSIONS. 


DIALOGUE XVUI 


‘HE Inftruétions we ftand in need of are not folely 
4 confined to the Knowledge of the Things which 
are about us; we alfo need being informed of a great 
many which are ‘remote from us, {ome by the Diftance 
of Place, others by the Intervals of Time. It is chiefly 
neceflary for us to take Notice of certain ObjeQts, which 
cannot añect our Senfes, as‘they are ‘meerly mtellefual ; 
but which ferve at the fame Time to rule the Minds, 


and have cf Courfe an Influence over the Bulk of Society. 


Such is the Meafuring of Time: Such are the Laws : 
and fuch the Knowledge of pa Events. The Promifes | 
made to Mankind, es our future Hopes are of ‘the fame 

‘Clafs. Ifthe ACions and Difcourfes of thofe who have lived: 

before us, or are actually living at a great Diftance from — 
us, could affect any of our Senfes, we fhould fland in no. 
need of any Tokens or Signs agreed upon to perpetuate 
the Memory or communicate. the Knowledge of them. 


to others. What Method was then ufed by Society, 


which cannot fubfift without thefe Things, although it 
can never find them in Reafon any more than in our 
Senfes? Why, Men made ufe of their Reafon, and alk 
their Senfes, to be informed of all intellectual Objects, 
by convenient Artifices. ‘They now communicate the 
Knowledge of every Thing, even of what can never be 
feen, to each other; by the Inftitution of feveral tranfi- 
tory, or permanent Signs, by which they correfpond with 
the Abfent, and even with the Dead. God did not 
think it proper to abandon the Determination of falu- 
tary Truths to the Uncertainty of our Reafonings : 


But he informs us of them by the joint Affiftance of 


the Monuments of Hiftory, and by a Miffion which is 
perpetuated from one Age to another. So that, where- 
| ever 
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ever Reafon is no longer our Guide, we ate fure of being 

ailited by external Signs. 

_ When a certain Set of Philofophers, who are no great 

Friends to Hiftory, becaufe they are ftill lefs fo to Reve- 
lation, fpeak to us of Man and the Invention of Arts ; 
they tell us, as a rare Difcovery, thatthe Cries, by which 
Animals of the fame Species inform one another, Was à 
Hint to Man, that he -perhaps, as well as they, might 
gain fignificative Sounds: ‘That the Singing of the Night- 
ingale had been the Occafion of Mans trying his own 
Pipe, and of the Invention. of Mufic: That Man was 
taught by the Swallow the Arts of Mafonry and Houfe- 
building: That he had the Art of Weaving from the 
Spider: That a certain Species of Caterpillars had, by 
covering themfelves with their Pods, given him the No- 
tion of artificial Garments: That he had conceives the 
frt Notion of the Art of dying, on feeing a Dog with 
his Mouth flained red, by cating one of thofe Animals 
called the Purple-fyo* ; in fhort, that all Animals had 
been his Teachers by ‘Turns. 

If you would liften to the Authors of thofe wonderful 
Anecdotes, Man ought to be looked upon as a Kind of 
Brute ; whofe diflineuithing Charatter is the mimicking 
of every Thing fhewed him. He would, according to 
them, be no more than a big kind of Monkey, without 
any Deftination or Prerogative, who, by mimicking all 


_ the Ways and Proceedings of other Animals, fhould have 


collected by Degrees the feveral Pieces which confti- 
tute what is calied human Reafon. But does this pre- 
tended Baboon, who thus ftrives to fhake off the Re- 
ftraint he is kept under by Revelatidn; dees he, I fay, 
fhew the fame Unconcern for the Scrip of Parchment | 
that fecures him eight-or ten thoufand Pounds a Year ? 
Do we ever fee him endeavour to throw a Veil of 
Uncertainty over the Nobility which his Anceftors have 
tranfmitted to him with their Titles ? Befides, this unlucky 
Ape isnot the only Animal on Earth that makes Imitation 
' his Delight. There are Species of Monkies of different 
Shapes. There are very numerous Tribes and F amilies of À 
them in Gaftria and Zanguebar, who generally copy what | 
is done before their Eyes : Neverthelefs, none of thefe f 
Apes, either of the fmall os large Kind, ever took it | 

* Murer. as 6 inte | 
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into his Head, that we know of, to learn of our Tra- 
vellers how to carry on Commerce, or at leaft how to 
fpeak. It muft then be confefled, that Irreligien tells. 
us Stories full of Abfurdity : Or, if it pretends to make 
us prefer its Hiftery of the human Mind to that of 
Monuments and the holy Scripture; we may, at that 
Rate, entertain fome Hopes ef feeing, very foon, the 
African Monkies: flocking among us, and intreducing, 
Colonies of their own, as orderly, and as well governed,, — 
as thofe of our European Baboons, whom they have {een 
fetiling themfelves on the Tooth coc/l, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. | = 

We muft then have Recourfe to Monuments and Hitt- 
ory; to the Inftruétions of Experience and Revelation : 
By Means of which, we fhall foon arrive at the only 
Crigin and true End of the fineft Arts. 

, Experience teaches us, that Man is not indebted to 
Animals for Advices or Inftru&tions of any Kind. He 
has received from his Maker a Capacity which out-does 
them all; becaufe hg was appointed to prefide over them. 
And he, indeed, bufies himfelf moft ferioufly with very 
fublime Objeéts, which Animals feem not to have the 
leaft Sufpicion of; becaufe their Deftination is far diffe- _ 
rent from his. Thus bufies he himfelf with Thoughts. . 
of the fupreme Being, of his own Obligations, and of 
paft and future Events.. All thefe Objeéts, and a great 
many others are invifible. But although they can affe& 
neither his Eyes, nor any of his other Senfes, they make 


_ the ftrongeft Impreffions upon his Underftanding; and the 


indifpenfable Neceflity he is under of being well apprifed 
of them, caufed him to invent, and afterwards. to im- 
prove, a thoufand different Ways, the feveral Signs by 
Means of which he tranfmits what he knows of them, 
both to thofe who are abfent, and thofe who fhall come 
after him. De SDS nh ia ee 
The Oring © From the Defire of tranfmiting to others 
N, "8 thefe ufeful Sciences, came thofe Names 
a ee and Sirnames, which are the Charaëte- 
ae we. riftics of Perfons, Places, ‘and Events. 
REC he Names of the Patriachs recall the 
dr Ground of their Hiftory to our Minds: 


And I hope I fhall one Day or other make you Fr 
4 LOW 
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how the Signification of the fingle Name of Abraham is the 
completeft Proof of the Truth of the Revelations. To the 
fame Original muft be referred ftanding Columns and 
Altars, defigned to mark out the Places of religiors 
Affemblies. Hence came the regular Inftiutton of the 
 Feafts which, from the very Beginning, were monthly. 
and yearly celebrated, not only to give Praife to the 
Author of all Bleflings, but alfo to acquaint Men of their 
feveral Duties, andthe Order .of their Works. Hence 
the poetical Language, or the Ufe of meafured Words 
defigned to be fung on Holy-days, and repeated in Fami- 
lies. Hence the Symbols publickly expofed to convey 
a general Notice among very numerous Societies at 
once. Hence Books and Infcriptions; hence painted, 
carved, and engraved Images ; hence fepulchral Figures 
and Medals, Archives and Records; and generally all 
the Signs commemorative of paft Events, and of Engage- 
ments contracted fer Time to come. It is then plain 
from Experience, that the chief Purpofe of the nobleft 
Arts wasonly the Inftru€tion of Society. é 

The holy Scripture fpreads a new, Light upon this. 
It enobles all our Wants, and allthe Methods we ufe to 
fupply them, by informing us that God is the Author 
of both. It was not his Will and Pleafure, that the 
Things, which are of greateft Concern to us, fhould be 
perceptible in their own Nature, and immediately attain- . 
able by us. He kept them concealed, as it'were, from 
the careleis and indifferent; but he opened to the Lovers 
of Truth all the Avenues that could poflibly lead them to 
it ; and thefe are fuch as not only lead to T'ruth the Man 
“who fearches after it, but even remind him of inquiring 
into it when he isneglefted inthat Point. 

God, from the Beginning, informed THÉ pe 
’ Adam of the Deftination of the Luminaries TS, 
he had juft placed in the Heavens, aud of 274 4% ¥ 

JS = or Afironomy. 
that of their fucceffive Returns to the fame ~? A 
Points. Man reads no Inftruétions in the Heavens con. 
cerning his Duties, nor with Relation tothe Order 0° 
his Works and Operation; but he fees in them the Sign: 
of the Holy-days appointed to inftruét him of all ciefe 
Things. His Inftruction is then the true End of the 
Sight of the Heavens, and of the Study of Attronomy. — 
Dz In 
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In the Beginning God invefted Man with the Poflefien 
of the Demeine he had affigned him, by bringing all the 
Animals before him. ‘They all appeared in Silence 
before the Eyes of their Mafter. Man alone {poke : 
He gave each of them a Name, and thus knew all his 
Domeftics one by one. The firft Ufe he made of 
Speec: was thus the firft A@ of his Superiority. But 
tat Speech, which diftinguifhes him fo eminently, what 
is it more than the bare Sign of his Knowledge, or a 
Means of informing his like of what is unknown to him, 
and an Inflrument for converling about what is a@ually 
remote from, or without the Reach of the Senfes of 
ehert © “ 

The Divifion, which God introduced afterwards into 
the Speech of Men, ferved at that Time, as it fill does, 
to retain in every Part of the Globe a Knot of Inhabitants, 
firiGly united by the Facility of mutually underflanding 
and aflifting one another. When we ftudy the Language 
of the Greeks and Romans, or that of Nations now living, 
we likewife intend thereby to get a Share of their Know- 
ledge, in order to fhare it ourielves with others. ‘There- 
fore the Study of Languages is a Means of being in- 
ftructed. 


The im of 
the Art of 
Writing. _ 


As Speech is the Sign of our Thoughts, 
fo is Writing the Sign of our Speech. 
Whence it follows, that the principal and 
chief End of the one is, as well as that of 
the other, Infiruction in general. | 

It isthe fame with Mufic and Painting, which are fo 
highly ranked among the nobleft Arts. Mufic is a 
Kind of Speech, and Painting a Kind of Writing. When 
they pleafe both the Eye and Ear, they do it in order to 
give Efflacy to their Inftru€tions by the Ornaments with 
which they fet them off: But whenever they aim at pleaf- 
ing without conveying any Initruction; do not they from 
that Moment begin to degenerate ? Do they not mifs the 
End they aim at by their Inftruétivenefs ? This, indeed, 
is a fine Queftion; and the only Point of thefe extenfive 
Ass we fhali here difcourfe upon; leaving to the greateft 
Mafters the Care of teaching the Grounds and praëlical 
Parts of them. | 


Every 
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_ Every Body is allowed to have fome Relith for them : 
And as a Man can, Without being a Poet, be fenfible of 
fhe Difference between Virgil who copies Naturé, and 
Lucan who makes a Shew of Wit; fo can he, likewife, 
without being a Mofician, feel the true Beauties of Ma- 
fic, and judge rightly of the Merit of profeffed Mufi- 
cians. But, if we attribute Miftakes to any of them, 
or venture to give the Preference to one before another, 
_ det us take Care not to do it otherwife than by Means ot” 
fomé glaring Principle admitted by Muficians them- 
felves, and that may decide the exact and real Value of 
their Methods. We may either build this Principle upon 
the Pretenfions of the greateft Matters, or derive it from 
the Notions univérfally efpoufed, and chiefly from the 
Wants of Society. “The Décifion of our great Mafters. 
feems little fit to fupply us with the general Rule we are 
looking for. They are too much divided in their Opi- 
‘mons. The Jtalians and the French are thofe who feem 
bef intitled to be liftened to, on Account of their Pro- 
grefs in this Kind. But, jealous as they are of their 
réfpeétive Talents, they have no apparent Difpofition to 
profit by the Science of each other. - #4 
_ This Quarrel, Lown, is now very different from what 
it formerly was. The two Nations have, as it were, 
drawn nearer to each other than they wére béféré. The 
French, though Friends to Song, have long put more 
Fire and introduced more Harmony into their Compofi- 
tions, than they did in the laft Agé. The /rafian Muñc, 
though fuil of Divifions and icientific, yet becomes daily 
_ more ealy and more cantabile. We French no longer ad- 
nie our Muñc, in Preferencé to any other. We have 
fhaken of that Weaknefs, which difgraced and kept us 
. within very Narrow. Boënds.. We think that a French 
_#an may bé a very good Mofician; but we very grate- 
filly accept of what good Mufic is fent us fiom ingeni- 
Gus Italy. Nor aré we ignorant, that the. Sublime of 
évery Kind did fréquently come to us froin beyond the 
Alps. ‘This Reconciliation, if it could be brought about, 
Hight lead wi fo the Principle we are now in queit of, 
iad not a much more violent Conteit arifen berween our 
fieateft Compolers. Our fubalterm Performers an? 
Lovers of, Muic have iutruded into the. Caufé, and very 


oftex 
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often talk much louder than any of the beft Matters: 
‘The Swiftnefs, with which one of the two Parties has 
crept into the Favour of the Public, has introduced a- 
mong us a Kind of Mufic perfectly new. According to 
fome, we are arrived at laft at the higheft Degree of 
PerfeGtion, and have found the: Standard-rule of the 
Sublime; whilft others affirm, that we are fill remoter 
from it than before. : Dee eee 
Mr. Rameau, after having deeply ftudied both Har- 
mony and the Means of bringing it to Perfection, has 
carried that Part of Muficto a Degree of Boldnefs, in 
Point of compofing and Readinefs of Execution, which 
the Zalians themfelves feem not as yet to have brought 
itto. ~The Applaufe, generally and defervedly beftow - 
ed. on the Learning of this celebrated. Man, has made 
many jealous of him, has raifed a Crowd of Imitators, 
and confequently a great many bad Mimics. | 
On the other Side, Meff. de la Lande, Mouret, De 
Bouffet, Couprin, D’ Agincourt, Le Clerc, and other Ma- 
fters of the higheft Reputation, many of whom are fill 
alive, have always. been of Opinion, that the firf Merit 
of Mufñc was a beautiful Melody ; becaufe it is the Me- 
lody that conftitutes the Judgment and Chara&ter of a 
Piece of Mufc: But that Melody was either inconfiftent, 
or not diftinguifhable with an exceflive Rapidity, no 
more than with a Luxuriancy of Harmony and Flou- 
rifhes : That, therefore, the Beauty of the Melody be- 
ing drowned, asit were, in the Multiplicity of our mo- 
dern Divifions, or totally banifhed from the new Mufic ; 
it was no longer the Mufic of Reafon: That the Dif- 


regard for Melody was carried now fo far as to pitch © 


indifferently upon that which had the léaft Conformity 
with the Nature of the Subje& : But that it was the 
flrangeft of Miftakes to imagine, that much Fire and 
Harmony are fufficient to render a Piece of Mufie com- 
pleatly beautiful, let the Harmony be whatitwill. That 


they had as lief fet four Parts to the Air of Nicolas © 


Gardiex*, or fing an Invocation to Peace, in a Grand « 
Concert, upon the Tune of the Nais de Sologuet. What : 
they add to this is fill more important. They fay, — 


* A Burl fque French Song. | what 
+ À fine Piece-of Mufie for the Harphiebord, but all in the 


cay Strain, 


% 
* 
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that as we are all of us born more or lefs Geometers, or 
Friends to Symmetry and Proportion, we are likewife 
more or lefs Muficians by Nature : That the firft Step of 
our Mufic, and that of all the Nations who have cul- 
tivated their Talents, was the producing of Melody: 
That the fecond Step confifted in fetting off and giving a 
Subftance to that Melody, by agreeable Concords: That . 
confequently Harmony is but a Beauty of the fécond 
Rank, and neceflarily fubordinate to the firft: That it is 
a Waiting-maid, whofe Dity it is to help, drefs out, and 
fet of her Miftrefs; but not to hide, much lefs to difgrace 
her Charms. All our greateft Melodifts unanimoully 
acknowledge the rare Talents of Mr. Rameau, in Point 
‘of Harmony : But they fay, that a Novelty and an ex- 
traordinary Method of Proceeding, that meets with good 
“ Succefs in the Hands of a great Genius, very often caufes 
us to be over-run with a World of bad Mimics, aad 
may fuddenly introduce a ridiculous Method, or a Way 
full of Afcétation. That it is with the Diforders of 
Mufic, as it is with thofe of the Bel E/pirit: That the 
one and the other are the two Diftempers of our Age, 
caufed both of them by the Contagion of Example. That |} 
the Brifknefs and Life of this rapid Mufic has filled with 
Emulation the Majority of our Compofers, whonowthin—k ff 
themfelves fo many Eagles, in Proportion to the Swiftnefs 
of their Flight, and the Difficulty we find in followin 
them ; whence came the new Mufic, that difficult Mufic, 
which they themfelves call DrasoziCaz ; but, that all 
_thefe new coined Flights (though they fhould always run 

with four Parts, and crack/e like a Torrent of Sparkles) 
are neverthelefs (when Melody is wanting inthem) a 
downright ignis fatuus, a Phantom of Mufic, and a Heap 
~ of harmonious Trifles. Melody, they again fay, is to 
the Subject in Hand, what the Garment is to the Body ha 
you intend to deck; and Harmony is to Singing or Melody, 
what the Lining and Ornaments are to a Suit of Clothes. 
Ornaments may fet off the Cut and Goût of a fine Habit, 
if they are put on it with Difcernment; whereas they 
will eclipfe it, if you are too lavifh in them. Four mu- 
fical Parts, all of them full of Divifions, Fire, and Rapi- 
dity, but void of Melody,are like four Rows of Fanficles(a) 
3 ri ea patched 

(a) A kind of Trimmings now in Fafoion. : 


\ 
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patched up together and clapt upon a Lady’s Sack. 
Fine Clothes no more than fine Mufic can ever refult 
from fo many ill-forted Things. Such is the Quarrel 
among the firft Mafters. 

There is the fame Divifion among thofe who are at the 
Head of our fineit Concerts. M. Gzigror, who is per- 
fuaded that Muñc was defigned to fetch a Man out of 
Lownefs of Spirits, has chofen that Method of Muafic 
which was fitteit to rouze, amufe, and furprife him. 
‘The Performance of this ingenious Artift is of the utmoft 
Agility; and he pretends that the. Swiftnefs of his Bow 
as doubly ferviceable to the Public, as it rouzes their Spi- 
rits by its Fire, and is ft, by its laborious Performance, 
to form a Set of infrumental Muficians Proof againft any ~ 
Difficulties. He could not, I think, authorize his 
Condu& upon any more: noble, and more ey 
‘Motives. 

Mr. Baptifle *, on the contrary, does not approve of 
this Ambition, of being for ever conquering mufical 
Difficulties: Or, if he thinks it fit for any Thing, he is 
very far from looking upon it as the Way to Perfeétion. 
This Afie€tation of hunting after hard Work is, in his 
Opinion, Jabouring to get a few rough Pearls From the 
Bottom of the Sea; whilit Diamonds are to be found on 
the Surface of the Earth, A prodigious Difficulty in the 
Performance of a Piece appears to him no Prefumption in 
Favour of it; and nothing but what is fure of pleafing 
_any Audiencé can have the firft Rank in his Efteem. I 
frive, fays he, very often to preduce, not indeed what 
will make the Mofician fweat, and put him out of Breath, 
nor what will beguile an Audience by much Agility, or 
flun them by a thundring hurly burly Noife ; but fuch 
Strokes as néver fail to ravifh and fir them np. is Sess 
applies to his Mufic what has been faid of Poetry, (2) that 
caufing a Surprize to a few Lovers of the Art, by fpark- 
ling Flights, is but a trifling Merit: But that the Sublime 


* A famous Composer, and an excellent Per, rformer Upon 
phe Vi iolin. : 
(a) Non fatis off pulcoraeffe poemata: dulcia funto: 
ki igs volent animnum Auditoris agunto. 
. | _ Hora, in Art. Poet... 
_ confifis 
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confits in pleafing the Multitude, by a Vaticty of fof 


\ 


Bow. 


Motions. In order to this, he will have the inftrumental 


Sound to be fmooth and full, rich, and big with Pathon, 


continual, ahd favouting of a tuneful Voice, of which it 
is both the Imitation and Support. But whenever he is 
in a Concert where Muüfic is fhivered, minced, and pul- 

erized after the modern Fafhion, away he runs as though 
it were from a Shower of Hail Shot, a Hurricane, a 
Caterwaüling, ot a mock-Concert of Kettles and Frying- 
pans. I may here qtiote the Expreilions of his Dildain, : 
without pretending to éfpoufe them. He never mquires 
of what Nation, or fom what Hands a Piece of Mufic 
came. Wheéther it is German, Ttalian, or Engli/h, is all 
one to him. If he but finds it elegant and delicate, he 
plays it direétly, and foon makes it his own, by the 
Juftnefs of his Sounds, and the fingular Energy of his 
expreflive Strokes. But he obftinately refufes his Hands 
to what has no other Merit, but that of being out of the 
Way, and full of fantaftical Oddities. The Freedom 
and Steadinefs of his Choice, in this Refpe@, have often 
brought upon him the Reproach of being an unconquer- 
able, obftinate, whimfical Man, or an ignorant Mufician, 
who was afraid of Difficulties. He underwent a kind of 
Perfecution, and wilfully exiled himfelf, before he had 
obtained the honourable Retreat he now enjoys at the 


Court of the King of Poland. He was more than once 


defired to confider by way of Comfort, that his diftin- 
guifhing exclufive Talent confifted in the producing of 
energic Melody, in that Fulnefs of Signification, which 
is the moft affecting Part of both Mufic and Painting; and 
that the mellow Sounds, which he fetched out of his 
Violin, were the moft exquifite and fublime that ever 
could ftrike the human Ear. But he once thought him- 
felf fully made Amends for his paft Grievances, by a 
Judgment which appeared to him fill more honourable: 
He is fingularly fond of Core/ii’s Pieces, and has fo nicely 


‘imbibed the Spirit of them, that, as he was playing them 


one Day before Corelli himfelf, that great Muficianem- 
braced him tenderly, and made him a Prefent of his 
It is a difficult Point to fix upon a Rule in this Variety 
of Sentiments between Mafters. Another Genius fet 
; {Heia 
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them ftill mcreafes my Perplexity. More fruitful even 


than Baptifle; he is as quick as Guignon, as harmonious — 


as Rameau, as melodious as Mouret, as foft as Lully; he, 
in fhort, turns his Genius as he pleafes, and as you pleafe. 
Melody, Harmony, folemn Mufic, moving Sounds, 
- Rapidity, Flights ; all, in fhort, is equal to him: He is 
an excellent Man inevery Kind. All Parties will have 
Mr. Mondonville in their Minds. But, who can guefs 
him and alledge his peculiar T'afte as an Authority? 
Shall we take the truly affecting Beauties of his Compo- 
fition to be what he produces from his own Inclination 
and Difcernment ? Mutt we look upon the wanton gay 


Flights of his Performance as being what he, out of Com-_ 


plaifance, grants to the Tyranny of the reigning Mode ? 
Were it poflible to expoftulate with what we both value 
and admire, I could reproach this amiable Man with 
keeping among us an inteftine Divifion that grows warmer 
every Day, and muft degenerate into a civil War at laff. 
They willlay to. his Charge the Michiefs he will not 
prevent. : 


Notwithitanding the Heat of our Difputes, and the 


Difficulty of affigning the Superiority of one Method over 
another; we may take a wife Refolution, which is that 
of efpoufing no Nation or School whatever; and of deri- 


ving the judicious Ufe of Mufic from the primitive In- 
_ . ftitution of that noble Art, from the general Praétice of 


_all Nations, and in fhort from the real Exigencies of 
Society. Ley Oe 3 
Firft, can we not fay, that the Knowledge of the In- 
ftitution of Mufic implies in it the Knowledge of its 
Deftination and true Nature ? What Ufe Mufic may and 
ought to be applied to has not been a Secret tillnow. In 
the remoteft Antiquity, we fee Canticles conftantly and 


ftriétly united to religious Affemblies, to Treaties of 


Alliance between one Nation and another, and to the 
Celebration of great Events, and of thofe Men who had. 
done eminent Services to Mankind. Hence the Hymns, 
Odes and folemn Forms. They are found again in 
_facred and prophane Writings, in the ancient Pra€tice, 
and even in the Modern, from an Imitation of the fore- 
going Cuftoms. ‘They fet to Mufic whatever was necef- 
. dary.to be remembered, ‘The Tung mage Be Impretion 
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ef it deeper. . Poetry prepared and facilitated the Singing 
of it by the nice Choice of the Words, by the Advantage 
of Metre,. and the Beauty of the Similies. The Lan- 
guages were confiderably altered before the People aban- 
doned thefe ancient Forms of Singing, which were as 
much refpeéted as the ancient Monuments : And whenever 
the Meaning of the Figures or Canticles happened to be 
loft ; they were renewed, or explained without being 
fuppreffed. | 
» “Every one knows the Canticles of the ancient People 
of God, and the Occafion of them. Among other 
. Nations, even the moft fuperftitious and moft barbarous — 
Melody was, from:a meer Effect of the primitive Infti- 
tution, ftill made Ufe of to invoke the Almighty ; to 
perpetuate the Tenor of an Alliance or Law, and mutu- 
ally to fire one another with Virtue, by the Recital of the 
. Actions of great Men. . Public Inftructions were always 
fung. Singing ferved to notify the Pofition of the Stars, 
and the Return of annual Feftivals, and even fometimes 
the Opinions of the Philofophers. :'There were hardly © 
any,Inftructions, but what were rendered more agreeable 
and eafier to: be remembered, by Means of Singing. 
The Holy Scripture Homer, Virgil, Livy, and all the 
Chori of the ancient Tragedies, will be my Vouchers for 
this Fa. Among the Latins, whofe Monuments are 
not by a great deal fo antient as thofe of the Eaftern © 
Nations, the fame Word which fignifies to fzg (a), is alfo 
commonly employed to fignify the making a Patt, a 
Covenant, or a Treaty of Peace, and binding one’s felf 
by Promifes either to God or Men. But, the Habit of 
finging the Praifes of imaginary Gods, more enflaved to 
-fhameful Paffions than the moft profligate of Men, failed 
‘not to corrupt all Notions of Virtue whatever... Mufic 
and Painting have, fince that Time, continned and do 
fiill continue, as they did from the Beginning, to teach, 
in avery ftriking manner, the Things they reprefent. 
No InftruCtions are better received: But as they (when 
out of our Temples, where they ftill are ufed conformably 
to their firft Infitution) moft commonly teach us nothing 
but the Love and Pra&tice of fuch Pleafures are deftrnct- 
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ive of Juftice, of good Order, of the Peace of the Mind, 
of the Health of each Particular, and of the true Happi- 0 
nefs of Society in general ; their InfiruCions infallibly | 
corrupt Men inftead of rendering them better. Doubtlefs | 
the Man who fings Venus, or any cther equally irregular | 
Deity, aims at being applauded and imitated. His 
Songs, far from conveying Inftruction, never fail of poi- : 
foning every Mind with their Contagion. — a 
All the Pleafures we are fufceptible of have been cre- à 
ated' to'a wife Purpofe, and to invite us to obtain (under | 
the Refiraint of Rule) fuch Eleflings as may be profitable » 
to every private Man, without hurting Society, whole 
Intérefts are as dear to him as hisown. But, if your | 
feparatine the Good, or End, aimed at by the Creator, 
from the Pleafure which is either the monitory, or the 
attraétive Part of it, is an immediate Diforder; offering | 
us Pleafures, merely for the Sake of themfelves, is fub- — 
verting Order: Letus ufe a plainér Term; it tsa Profti- à 
tution. — è ie i ‘+ 2 
_ What a world of Artifts are condemned by that fingle | 
: Word! If you fet out with the Encomiums of Proftitu- — 
tion, you may very well go on with that of the Pleafures … 
that do not lead us to the Intention of Nature and the | 
Good of Society. Examine them all. Thereis not one | 
but what was inftituted to fome excellent Purpofe. Reli- | 
gion banifhes none of them, but fhe rules them all by 
never feparating them from their true End. Cupidity 
alone, or a falfe Philofophy, will make a Divorce be- — 
tween them. Ye, Artifts, who are at the Head of our | 
Concerts; you little know the Public, when you amufe i 
it with your own weak Side. You fee Crowds of People : 
flock together at the Tuileries, when Mr. Mondonville’s ’ 
Fenite exultemus is advertifed: And by-and-by you will | 
invite us to hear you fing fome lewd Amours, or in- | 
fipid Metamorphofes.. This, indeed, is having too bad | 
an Opinion of us. The Public is no Enemy to Virtue 
3 

| 

| 


or Truth. Have the Courage only of being yourfelves : 
virtuous and inftruéted ; introduce more Dignity and no- | 
bler Views into your Concerts; and the Number of your : 
Partifans will be much greater. : bre 4 
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The exaquifite Art of Mufic was frft 5, - . 
fubverted by amufing the Ear with empty Nee ir 
Words, or by endeavouring to pleafe with- v7, fof 
out infruding it; or by inftructing diflo- ae Maan of 
lutely. Mufic, having once difunited two ,,, Uieof M- 
Things which ought to have been ever infe- © : 
parable, viz. the Information of the Mind ~ ” 
and the Pleafare of the Ear, was eafily drawn into another 
Miftake, lefs however than the forepo- pn, 4, 
ing. I here point at the Cuflom which ei ee 
has for fome Ages already prodigiouily o 4 oe # 
taken in the World, of laying afide vocal 9. sir 
Mufic, folely to attempt the Amufement of es aDif : 
the Ear, without offering any Thought tothe Mie À 
Mind ; of trying, in fhort, to fatisfy Man ? 
by a long Train of Sounds utterly deftitute of Sipnification. 

Mufic had invented a Variety of Inftruments, fome 
of which were fit by well-marked Strokes to rule the 
‘Steps of a March or Dance : Others were, by their Bril- 
Jiancy, fit to exprefs, and even to convey the Joy of pub- 
lic Feafts at Diftances inacceflible to the human Voice : 
Some, lefs apt to drown a Voice, proved fitter to fupport 
it by Way of Accompanyment. ‘They befides ferved 
facceflively to eafe it by Rittornels ; to give it the Tone 
by going before it, and to make it pliant to any Melody, 
by frequent Repetitions. | 

The Succefs of thefe different Means of pleafing fedu- 
‘ced the Mufician kimfelf; and it being eañer for him 
always to have at his Difpofal an obfequious Inftrument 
than a fine Voice, he thought he could replace the human 
Voice by the Seund of Inftruments which are only Images 
of it. The Dlufion was ftill greater, after he had brought 
the Extent of Inftruments, and the Agility and Flexibility 
cof his Fingers fo far as to perform in fome Refpetis more 
than the fineft Pipe could pofbly do; he, at laft, gave 
ihimfelf up entirely to the praétifing of Sounds, and for 
a great while prefumed to fpeak to the Ear, without tell- 
ing any Thing to the Mind. How was this mifaking 
Man! A Melody void of Meaning will always be a Body 
without a Soul ; the firft Impreflion of which may, in- 
ideed, pleafe, but never fupport itfelf. The Emotion of 
the firft Stroke of a fine Bow can never be of long Du- 
ration. : Let 
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Let us affign to this Miftake of fo many Muficians ite © 
true Reafon. Sound is the Objeét of the Ear, as Colour 7 
is the Objéét of the Eye. Fine Sounds are the Delight 7 
of the former, as fine Colours are of the latter. Bat, 
Colours being appointed to eftablifh a Diftin@ion between # 
Objeëts, they cannot pleafe long, if they are not con-# 
nected with fome Figure or other: They are out of their © 
Place in that Cafe. A fine marbled Paper, or a fine @ 
Furniture of Z-//-flitch 'Tapeftry Hangings, are beanti- © 
ful Colours, and are nothing elfe. ‘The firft Sight of 

them is not unpleafant: And they may hint to you fome © 
ufeful Shades and Combinations. of well-matched Hues. © 
But, if you would prolong this inanimated Scene, though 7 
you fhould vary it for a Quarter of an Hour together, ~ 
there would be no bearing of it. The Mind is not fond = 
indeed of Colours, but of coloured Objeëts. The Sounds © 
help us, likewife, to fketch out a Multitude of Things ~ 
and Thoughts. But if they drop in one after another © 
without being connecied with any Objeét or Thought © 
whatever, they tire us, we know not why. They na-7 
turally awake us, and fill up our Mind with the Idea of © 
the Things they are the Signs of. They will mark out 
a Departure, a Motion, a Piece of News, a Selemnity, 7 
an Advice; and the Expreflion of Joy, of Sadnefs, of © 
Want, or any other Situation. But they begin to be” 
tedious the Inftant they ceafe to fignify. Bells and Trum-# 
pets rejoice us by their Publications : But, when they? 
have fully acquainted us with ‘what we were to be told,# 
we then long to be rid of their Noife. We alfo liften# 
with Pleafure to a Prelude that prepares the Ear for the: 
Song which is to follow, or to the intermediate Sym-# 
phony which, at the fame Time that it gives fome Relief~ 
to the Voice, makes an agreeable Connexion between) 
two Parts of the fame Melody, which, otherwife, would” 
be interrupted by a long Silence. ‘The Sounds, which} 
prolong a fmall Matter the Expreflion of the Speech and 
Voice that went before, are allo very acceptable. Buts 
there is a kind of Abfurdity and an unavoidable Difguft™ 
refulting from a long Series of unmeaning Sounds, or of 
» fuch Sounds as have ceafed to be fignificant, becaufe they” 
. have warned us fufficiently. : 4 


oe 
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_dt happened from thence that the Mufician, who was 
0 longer willing to produce any but inanimated Sounds, 
rwho thought that he could for a long while lay afide 
ocal Mufic and do without it, experienced at lait how 
ifficult it was to engage the Mind without fixing it by 
ny Thoughts. Having neither the Inclination nor the 
Al to all the Mind with Ideas, he redoubled his Ef. 
prts to wheedle the Ear. He ftrove to inchant it by a 
Multitude of Ornaments: And being perfuaded that the 
eateft Difafter that could befall him was to tire or lull 
is Audience afleep ; he fummoned all his Induftry to 
feep the Ear for ever awake by Dint of mufical Jerks” 
nd Flutterings. He lavifhly multiplied in the inftru- 
nental Mutic thofe Varieties which never appear but 
rith Difcretion and Judgment in a fine Piece of Melody ; 
id grafted Divifions, doleful Notes, a thundering 
Noife, and filent Times promifcuoufly one upon ano- 
ner, then a long Train of Cracklings, Gambols, 
ants and Ravings of all Kinds. _ | 
The fineft Melody, when only inftrumental, becomes 
mfpid almoft neceflarily ; and is tedious at laf, on Ac- 
count of its Want of Expreffion. It is a fine Suit of . 
lothes taken off the Body, and hanging on a wooden 
de Or, if it has any Appearance of Life in it, itis at 
veft after the Fafhion of a Puppet or a Rope-dancer, 
which may furprife you for a Moment by the Imitation, . 
of the Motions of Man, and even mach furpafs his na- 
mral ACtivity. But all this,artificial Mettle has nothing in 
€ that can be compared to the Charms of Nature it{elf, 
ind tu the Dignity of an eafy Countenance. N ay, there 
may be an Appearance, of Meaning in the Performance 
bf a Puppet. When a Pantomime is making his Gefti. 
tulations, mute as they are, their Meaning is underftood. 
We guefs why he laughs or laments. We know the 
Motive of his Agitation, and why he flackens or mends 
nis Pace. He is attraéted by an Obje&: He flies. from 
come Danger: An Intention. is {een through his whole 
Proceeding : And No-body thinks him mad, becaufe 
there are Motives, Judgment, and a Coherency in all * 
lus Conduct: But no Man ever had a good Opinion of . 
the Brains of one who paffes fuddenly from a. State of 
Sadnefs to the loudett Langh, and from Jokes and Sport to 
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an Air of Gravity, of T'endernefs, of Indignation, of 
Fury and Rage, without having any Reafon for laugh- 
ing or being angry. And pray, are not Sonatas and a 
hee many other Pieces of convulfive Mufc an exa& 
ture of this Kind of Frenzy ? It feems even that we 
ought to think them lefs reafonable in Proportion as they 
are more pathetic. J am very far, how- 
ever, from attributing to them the whole 
Difadvantage and Difgrace of this oppro- 


Sonatas are 
valuable ; ~ 
avhen coafide- 


red ony as 4, Study which young Painters make of 


ee the feveral Attitudes and Paffions of Man. 
77 ‘They are fitto form an Artift, but a forry 
Entertainment for the Publick. 3 | 
I am even apprehenfive that an Artift, who acquires 
a ufeful Agility by Means of them, ts apt at the fame. 
‘Time to lofe his Judgment by that kind: of Exercife, 
if he lofes Sight of the true End of his Art. Mufic 
is a Speech ; it fpeaks to the Mind, and animates all 
its Addrefles to it. If, laying all Meaning afide, the 
Mufician does but hunt after Sounds, and, what’s worfe, 
after fantaftical, diflocatéd Sounds ; there is a Necefiity 


/ that he fhould overlook the Dignity, Sentiments, and 


Beauties of Nature. He muft lofe all Difcernment of 
that majeltic Simplicity, of that elegant Plainnefs, both 
of which enchant. the Ear, without robbing it one Mo- 
ment of the Privilege it has to underftand what is faid 
to 1t. ‘ 


with very exquifite and valuable Talents, has often pers 
verted the right Ufe of Sounds. After having“ corrupted 


the Judgment of the Lovers of this noble Art, by ac- — 


cuftoming them to the mad: Tafte of Ravings and 
Tearings, he miftock their Surprize and Applaufes 
for a Proof of the Superiority of his Method. Emu- 
lation gradually turned the Genius of the Compofers 
that Way: and they now leave no Sound unturned 
{as I may fay) to outvie each other, in the producing of 


rapid Divifions, and laborious Singularities. The Au- — 


dience aftonifhed cry out Miracle; and the Muñfcian 
thinks himfelf in Heaven! What Hopes can we after 


that entertain of feeing him reclaimed to Simplicity, or : 


the 


brious Comparifon. They are rather like. 


Such are the Miftakes by which the Mufician, even 
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the Ears he had habitually infatuated. with the Tumult 
of great Commotions, brought back to a right Tafte of 
plain Nature. All his little Tricks are prefently de- 
tected. Eañy at frit, then madly tranfported, he on a 
fadden ftands ftock-full. His Bow hops. and trips it along: 
‘Then come the Syncopations and minim Refts ; then 
Roarings and Thunder ; then an Echo! He now feems 
to run away: It js a hard Matter to hear him. But 
hufh! he is coming again; he rolls, lowers, climbs, falls. 
down and gets up again in one Minute: Then he pro- 
ceeds with trilling, quavering, chirping, warbling, fkip- 
ing, whirling, frifking, fluttering: He will perhaps leave 
off his blunt Sallies, and the variegated broken Pieces of 
the Voice of Birds, which he is for ever mimicking to 
no Purpofe: But you muft next expeét all the different 
Notes of a Poultry-Yard, the Noife of Bombs and Cannon, 
the Squeaking and Scraping of a Kitchen-Jack, or the 
| Hurry and Rumbling of Carts. Of whatever makes a Noife 
in Nature, the human Voice and the Emanations of the 
| Heartare what he imitates or profeflestoconform himfelf to. 
eaftof any : Incefantly feeding upon the marvellous andthe 
| oddeft Singularities, he is for ever rambling out of Nature. 

- Such is the actual Diforder of inftrumental Mufic. 
dt was naturally appointed to affift our Singing: But in- 
ftead of anfwering that Purpofe, it has conveyed the 
‘Contagion of its Irregularities into the vocal, and has 
‘fubjected it to all its Whims, as the only Standard of 
Beauty. We find it fwerving equally from every one of 
ithe Charatteriftics of our Voice ; which can never fait ~ 
‘to vanifh, whenever they are feparated from the Thought 
(that gives them Introduction: And inftead of affecing 
ius by the Beauty of the feveral Strains which are no 
‘otherwife proper to the human Voice but becaufe they 
| are fignificative, they pretend to affe& us with Notes and 

Sounds which are none of ours, or work us up into an 
Emotion about nothing. Trillings, eafy Turnings and 
Windings, an uncommon Compais and Command of 
Voice, are fo many Things foreign to the real Merit of 

Mufic. What you admire is, at moft, the Merit of the 
Aor himfelf. Your Bufinefs was to offerto my Mind 
‘fome judicious Thought, or fome affecting Pi@ure, adding 
‘40 it a proportionable Emotion refulting from the Choice 

of 
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of your Sounds: But, you either entertain my Mind 


with no Idea, or fill it up with none but that of the 


- Compofer’s deep Science, or the Agility of. the Fingers 


of the Performer. I hod as lieve one fhould rake the 
Sublime of a public Difcourfe depend on the fine Curls 
ef the Orater. 


Modern Mufic 
does not produce 
the Satis faci Ee 
on it promijes. 


Next to the two-fold Extravagance of 
pretending to move us without making 
us better, and to {peak without exprefliing 


another, of which every one may be judge. 


Mufic aims at pleafing, no'doubt: Nay, it has ro 
other Defign: But it defeats it, and perverts the Plea-. 


fure it promifes us, by its own intrinfic Chara@er. All 
liberal Arts have a Refemblance to each other. What- 


ever they produce is equally fubordinate to common 


Senfe and Decency. It is then with a Piece of Mutic as 
itis with a Poem, a Pidure, an Apartment, an Fdi fice, a 
fumptuous Habit; every Thing, im fhort, . which is dif- 
pofed and ranged fo as. make an- agreeable Impreffion. 
it is a Totality wherein the Mind expects to difcover all 


_ the Skill of the Art together with fome Ornaments : But 
if you accumulate the latter, the Mind lofes itfelf inthe … 


Crowd. It can no longer enjoy a Beauty drowned in a 


Multitude of others, that blunt the Senfe you might . 


otherwife. have of it: And this you will experience in 
ftely as well as in France. The true Elegance ef Orna- 


ments can never be perceived but in Proportion as Dif-.. 
cretion, Choice, and, above all, Decency, govern the: 


Whole. Now Decency takes in the Subject, the Place, 
the Time, and Perfous. It often rejects more Flowers 
than it will admit. There is a Neceflity that thofe deli, 
cate: Differences, which arethe real Sources .of Beauty, 
so vanifh when the Artift thinks of nothing but 


dazzling us with an undigefted Heap of. Embellifhments. 


A Cabinet crammed up with them degenerates into a 
well ordered Frippery. It is a true Eroker’s Shop. 


Mr. Boffiand has made very ingenious Applications of 
the price) Art to that of the Architect, and I may Eke- — 
wife apply to Muficthe Rule by which Me judge ‘of: our, 
Writers.  Marot and Defortes, though fomewhat incor- 
te im their Manner, had, in the XVith Century, begun» 


any Thing, modern Mufic is guilty cf. 
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to give our Language a Turn that was prodigioufly natu- 
tural and engaging. Reyard had like to have fpoiled 
all,. by heaping far-fetched Expreflions, out-of-the-wiy 
Figures, numberlefs Orhaments, Gree and Latin Locu- | 
tions, and a great Shew of Learning. The Court re- 
lifhed, or rather was preached by him into this bomba- 
ftick Goût. The Luxuriancy of Praifes, and the Phrenfy 
of Imitation were foon after carried to fuch an immo- | 
derate Height, that no Mortal would have had the Con- 
fidence to-yawn at reading Rox/ard’s Writings, or to re- 
lith any other Method but his. But they were foon out 
of Conceit with it, and the rich Simplicity of Malherbe 
difipated the Illufion for ever. a | 

Confider the Productions of whatever Art you pleafe, 
and you will find the Prerogatives of Simplicity and Con- 
fideration to be. every-where the fame. The Gothic Ar- 
chiteéture was light and bold : It made enormous Mafies 
to reft upon the flendereft Supports. It covered every | 
Thing with Rainfleaux, Grapes, Foliages, Pyramids, - 
Flower-work, Trefoil, Chamfering, Mafcarons, wile 
gaping Mouths, Claws,or Heads of Birds, Rabbits Ears 
and Heads, and wty Faces of Monkies ; nor did it 
any where forget thofe little Men, who are officioufly lead- 
ing their Shoulders, to re-unite the long Branches and 
the whole apparent Weight of an Arch. The Gothic 
‘ArchiteQiure aimed chiefly at the Marvellous:iBut do wee 
fee its Beauties now much regretted ? The fame Difcern- 
ament which makes us extol the Elegance that fhines with 
fo muchSimplicity through every Part of the Front of St. 
[Roch’s Church, or the no lefs plain Loftinefs which ftrikes 
us with Admiration in that of St. Gervais, makes ug ' 
look with Pity upon the Heap of Ornaments (and of very 
bad Ornaments too) that have been lavifhly beftowed on © 
thofe of St. Lewis * and St. Etienne du Mont. It is ure 
idoubtedly the fame with plain Mufic and Mufié over. 
loaded with Ornaments. Simplicity is not itfelf the 
‘Producer of Beauty : But it prefents it to our Eyes. Ie 
féts itof, and leaves the Mind at full Liberty to judge 
might of it. We have then the true Principles of Cri- 
&icifm in us: And when Arts areto be judged of, 
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the Names of Ronfard or Malherbe, of Perrault ov the — 
Cavalier Bernin, of one Mufician or another, are nothing 
tothe Purpofe, and decide nothing fra or con. We 
judge not of a Piece by its Author, but of the Author by 
the Piece. Nay, the Opinion of a learned Man may 
be a dangerous Prepoffeffion. | 
If Plato is buton my Side, faid a certain Grecian, I 
matter it nothing if I have difpleafed all the World. 
‘This, which has been fo many ‘Times repeated, has 
authorized a Multitude of wrong Notions. Is it not per- 
ceivable, that what has the general Approbation, is a more 
flriking Beauty than what is only felt by Pao, or a few 
Partifans of great Reputation? What pleafes only a Set 
of private Men may very well borrow. its attractive 
Power from tranfitory Prepoffeffions, from a Party-tafte, 
oreven from Habit alone. Nothing, on the contrary, 
ought to be lefs fufpeéted than. what continues to pleafe 
the Majority. But whence can this Difference proceed ? 
Why have all Ages applauded V7rgi/, . whilft Luca», 
with a more fparkling Wit, is hardly read by a few. . 
The Anfwer to this Queftion may be a Key to the find- 
ing the ftandard Merit of all Arts : And an Inftance may — 
here be to us inftead of a Principle. Mr. de la Motte, to 
be liked by his Readers, fuppofesthem all indowed with 
2 great deal of Wit; being himfelf very witty through | 
every Part of his Works. Tis certainly afking ‘toe 
much: "Tis a bad Omen for his Reputation. La Fon- 
taire, on the contrary, gives Wit to his Readers, without 
ever fuppofing the Neceffity of any in them: A Prefage 
this, of an immortal Fame, . “Fhe Learned, and the 
frtifts, are appointed to inftruct and ferve the Multitude. 
They are obliged to come.down to their Level, not they 
to rack their Brains to unriddle what they fay, or guefs at | 
the Meaning of what they are about. te 
The Sublime in Roint of, Eloquence, Poetry, and, 
Decorations, but in Point of Mufic more than of any 
other Art, ought never to be confufed and clogged with 
Ornaments. It muft be diftinét and acceffible to all; 
And what we call Art is, in its trueft Acceptation, only a 
Facility of producing an Effet that will ingage all Sorts 
ef Capacities by Impreflions already tried. oe 2 
én 
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When a Thing pleafes a few learned Men, it is not 
perhaps without fome well grounded Motive of Efteem. 
Pa this is not by much the Criterion of univerfal Good- 
nefs and Beauty. The Learned, in Confequence of the 
narrow Bounds of the human Penetration, or for Want : 
‘of proper Underftanding, are apt to intoxicate themfelves 
with certain Notions, to ruminate upon them with Com- 
placency; to turn all their Capacity that Way, and 
eagerly to efpoufe a Syftem, a certain Tafte of Mufic, 
a peculiar Manner of Declamation, and a Method of 
their own of Painting or Building. The Evil increafes 
then in Proportion to their Credit, and the Number of 
their Partifans. The Ideas, to which they are fo zea- 
loufly bigotted, becoming the Rule of their Judgments, 
they praife or blame Things according as they favour 
more or lefs of their own Way of thinking: Whence it 
often happened that both their Praifes and Blame were 
equally infignificant. It is not fo with Things, which, 
at the fame Time that they inchant the Connoifleurs, 
make a lively Impreffion upon the Multitude. There 
dies the Sublime, the True, the Durable: And pray, 
obferve that this Kind of Beauty is fimple, plain, and 
above all ‘Things not very artificial. All is dogmatically 
{ententious and fine, both in the Panegyric of J. raja 
and in Sexeca’s Treatifes: But Man muft have good 
Courageto go through them: It is perfe&ly rackin 
one’s Brains. On the contrary, you need but ufffleriand 
Latin and French, to delight in reading the Exeid and 
the Lutrin, Tully or Boffuet, Livy, or the Abbé da Vertor. 
You never leave them but with Reluétance. We salfo 
need but have atolerable good Ear to be ravifhed with 
the Melody of the Tunes compofed by Lud and Mon- 
donville, though different in Character. We ftill repeat 
the merry Tunes of the Mufician of Charles the IXth. 
‘There is the true Sublime fill felt in Pieces of plain 
Song that were compofed in the Time of St. Leawis, 
Age cannot diminifh the Beauty of them, and the Im. 
reflion they make is ftill the fame, except when Ma. 
ay Gaiety, Melancholy, and all the Charaerifticg 
of fine Melody happen to be confounded together, and 
grow rough by the heavy Uniformity in thegerform. 
ance. Thisknocks every Sort of Beauty on the Head; 
oe Re But 
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But as the utmoft Volatility, in Point of ingenious 
Productions, has been in Fafhion among thofe who are 
sender of fparkling than of judicious "1 hcughts, even fo 
far as to flile Vérgi/, Defpreaux, Racine, and Moliere, com- 
mon Poets, fit to be pored upon only by fecond-hand 
Wits; the volatile Goût in Mufic 1s up in its Turn. 
Lalli, Camtra, la Lande, Defiouckes, and Couprin, whofe 
Compofitions are fill the Delight of the Multitude, are 
row itiled currently common Muficians in our pretended- 
reform’d Concerts. : 

+ I would fain know why, of all the Verfes which our 
ncdern Muficians drefs in l'urbelow, or Pink, and cut 
in Trinkets and Gewgaws, not one can defcend fo low 
‘2s ourfelves, and make its Fortune among. the Commo- 
valty. But a little while ago, the Tunes, which had 
Leen current at Court, ufed to receive the fame Favour 
among the People. Every Mortal fung, becaufe it was 
then allowed to make ufe of the human Voice in fing- 
irg. Now we hold our Tongues, becaufe we hear. 
rething but the chirping Divifions of the Canary Bird, 


erd the Sighs of the Nightingale. Rut, would — 


vcu fnd in a Million of different human Pipes, an 
hiunéred, ray, a Dozen of them able to imitate the 
Nightingale : And wereit poflible to mimic his Manner, 


weld not the fubfituting this warbling Way to human — 


Sirging, be fwerving from Nature, and rather fpoiling 
than improving its Gyeet Gifts ? A Lady ought no more 
to flrive to introduce into her Songs the Sighs and Volu- 
tility of the Tongue of this Bird, than fhe ought to 
initate, in her Dancing and her whole Gait and Behavi- 
ovr, the wild, reftlefs, over-hafty Motions of the Eyes, 
Head, and Body of a Linnet. : 

We of the Commonalty are little affeed by Charms. 
that require fo much Apparatus. We readily leave them 
to our People of the grand Monde, among whom they 
feem to have found their principal Refuge. But, how 
many Complaints are madeagainft this bad Tafte, even 
among thofe who are moft expofed to the Neceflity of 


hearing with and under the Obligation of applauding it ? 


Eow many Men of Quality are fcandalized to fee Paint 
and Bifguife made ufe of to pleafe them? | es 


Emulation 


+! 
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Emulation and great Efforts doubtlefs produce No- 
velties: But the Diftance is often very great between 
the Learned, the Artificial and the Agreeable. Learn- 
ing is liked only as it is made to agree with the moit 
univerfal Tafte. - | 

Inftead of fetting the French 'Tafte in Oppofition to 
the Z'alian (all which Terms become unpleafant and 
almoft injurious according to peculiar Prejudices) let us 
leave each Nation in Poffeffion of their refpeëtive Ta- 
dents and good Succefs. There are really ravifhing 
Beauties onboth Sides. Let us than rather diftinguifh two 
Kinds of Mufic, each whereof had its Partifans both on 
this and that Side the #/». The one borrows. its Tunes 
from the Sounds natural to our Pipe, and from the 
Strains of the human Voice, which {peaks in order to 

. make others equally affected ; and it does it always with 
Eafe; without the leaft Effort ; and almoft without Art. 
We fhall call this jzging Mufic. ‘The other aims at 
furprifing an Audience by the Boldnefs of its Sounds, 
‘and would fain be thought to fing, tho’ it does but mea- 
fure Noife and Divifions. This fhall be named #2e 


rough Mufic. Inftead of crying the one down in order to 


eftablifh the other; let ustry to make them both bene- 
icial to us, and to point out their refpeétive Advantages, 
if they have any real ones. | 

There is no Need of infifting long upon the Praife 
of finging Mufic. It has, inthe firft Place, the Merit ot 
Melody, the Sweetnefs of which has been equally felt 
by all Nations and Ages; as it was a conftant Mixture 
of the fineft Sounds with an agreeable Meaning, and it 
is perfectly confiftent with the fineft Harmony, which is 
by no Means the Prodution of modern Mufic, The 
Proof of it is derived from the Multitude of Concords 
produced by every Row of Pipes in the Organ, and 
which have, for many Ages, been mix’d in thofe melo- 
dious ‘Tunes, which the Multitude has always been defi- - 
rous to hear. . 

But, what Benefit fhall we be able to reap from the 
rough Kind of Mufic ? If it cannot be of any great Vie, 
_it will help us perhaps to avoid a very great Evil. The 
Mufcians of the latter Age went fo nicely Hand in Hand 

E 3 with 
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with the Poet who made Words for them, that you. 
would have thought the two Operations to be but 
one. Poetry and Sounds ought naturally to proceed 
from one and the fame Head, as they are two Things 
appointed to be connected in one. But, Quizaut’s Poe: 
try and Lu/i’s Mufic tallied fo perfe&ly well with each 
other, and befides, the Words were fo very fonorous, 
notwithftanding the enervate Style, and the ‘Tunes fo full 
-of Expreflion, that, except the Foreigners, among whom 
this perfect Agreement muft naturally have loft a great 
Part of its Value, the Imprefiion of Delight was as ge- 
neral among the Small as it was among the Great. The 
Melody did not fuppofe any Skill to be felt and relifhed. 
The Meaning of the Words was commonly but too in- 
telligible, and the Enchantment was univerfal. A new 
Song had hardly been heard at Paris, but they ecchoed 
it from Town to Towneven to the Foot of the Pyrenees 
and the 4/s. How many Italian Words are likewife 
well received all over the World, becaufe they are—Ex- 
| preiicns of Nature and ‘Truth, which are of all Nations 
and Countries without Diftinétion ? How many French 
Words adapted to /talian Melody are daily repeated 
among us, from an Effet of the Impreffion which Na- 
ture ever makes? Nothing is rejeéted but what is heavy 
_ and over-ftrained ; and it is this Attention in fhunning 
what is coarfe or affected in itfelf, that conftitutes the 
defireable Perfe@tion, not only in Mufic but in all beauti- 
ful Arts without Exception. © aies 
“It istrue, Lulli, Quinaut, and their firft Succeffors 
had run headlong into the greateft Fault of Mufic, which 
confifted in facrificing Truth and Utility to Diverfion. 
Inftead of employing Pleafure to convey Inftruction, 
Sentiments, Patriotifm, a Love for extraordinary Ta- 
lents and great Men, and a Relifh for Virtue, into every 
Mind ; they often gave the fineft Out-fide to what was 
fitteft to corrupt the Heart: A Diforder which together 
with a flat verbofe Verfification has fo many ‘Times ex- 
pofed them to the Reproof of the honeit De/preaux, 
They fhewed a very great Difregard for found Reaion 
in the Choice of their Subjects. ‘They fung the Amours 
of the Paladines, and the Metamorphofes of the Gods. 
They added the Extravagance of Enchantments to SS 
old 
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old Tales of Chivalry and Idolatry, and feemingly un- 
-dertook to give the Mind a Difouft for the Simplicity 
of Truth, by accuftoming it to the Bombaft and Pa- 
geantry of marvellous Events. They, with great Appa- 
ratus, aflociated Painting, Machines, and Declamation 
to their Art. They left no Stone unturned to inebriate 
Man's Reafon, by varnifhing over, even with the Co- 
Jours of Virtue, and fetting a fine Glofs upon Rhodo- 
montade, Vengeance, Adultery, and all Vices in general. 
- A Mother of a Family, on coming out of a public 
:Mauñic-room, was delighted to fing with an undaunted 
“Air before her Hufband : ~~ ; 


Hymen, quand le fort Poutrage 
Ne l'en prend point à l'amour (a). 


À young Lady retained the whole Subftance of an 
Opera in four Veifés, and made the Epitome of Quinaut s 
Morals and Doétrine, finging thus to a Circle of delight- 
ed Youths. ea £ 


Rendex vous jeunes cœurs : cedex à vous défirs, 
Tout vous infpire un tendre badirage. 
Ne préférez jamais la Sageffe aux plaifirs. ~ 


it vaut bien mieux étre heureux qu etre fage. 


Thus had the moft lufcious Doétrine been intirely re- 
duced into Maxims, and fet to Mufic to procure very | 
needlefs Inftruétions to the Public. an | 

But notwithftanding this Contempt for the pri- 
mitive Deftination of the finer Arts, which confift- 
edonly in procuring the real Good of Society, and 
in rendering Virtue amiable ; Lulli, Campra, Mouret, 
Defiouches, and feveral of their Imitators, deferved, 
however, the Applaufe of the Public ; by their 
Fidelity in obferving the fecond fundamental Rule 
of Mufic, according to which they were obliged to 
bufy the Mind with fome Obje&, and aid the Senfe by 


fuiting Sounds to the Words. ‘They knew Man too well, 


(a) Thefe are the Words of Rouffeau fet to Mufieby Ber- 
nier, toferve as a Family-Infilrudtions, ~~ 
ne E and 
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and had too great a Regard for his Inclinations, to 
think they could pleafe him long, in treating him-ike 


_ the Bull-finch or the Green-Bird, who never have any 
_ Ideas, and pafs whole Days, in learning, or repeating 


ms 


meer Sounds- 
This is the aétual Ridicule of the rough Mufic. But, 
at the fame Time that it amufes us with no more than a 


_ founding, .Noife; as tho’ we were Brutes, it neverthelefs 
_ avoids the frft Inconvenience, and does not poifon our 


Minds. It dees not teach us Evil, fince it either teaches 
us ncthing,. or éntangles what it fancies it fays to us 


with fo much Confufion, that it renders it utterly unin- 


telligible. - | 

We may, after this clearing up of the Matter, profit 
from both Kinds of, Mufic, by. regulating their refpe€tive 
Provinces. We may negociate a Kind of Articles be- 
tween them.. But as we are invefted with no full Powers 


for that Purpofe, we shall not. propofe-what follows other- 
_wile than as a Project. | 


The Firt Parr of the ARTIeLe, 
The Province of the. rough Mufic. 
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knows not what. Such Conceffions as thefe (we expect) 
will appear odd enough to the common Clafs of our 
Men of Senfe. But; we fhall defire them not to be over- 
fevere in this Refpe&t, out of meer Regard to good 


Manners, to which Quizaut and Lulli have done greater - 


Injuries than the Eftablifhment of a hundred rough Con. : 
certs could poflibly do. 3 D 

Article III. ‘The Liberty of the faid Eftablifhments 
fhall be maintained, notwithftanding the Reclamations, 
Cries, and Complaints of Legions of Poor purpofely 
fwarming under the Windows of the Mufic-Room, to 
difturb the Concords of the Concert by afking for Work 
or Bread in Tones malicioufly difcordant. | 

Article IV. Muficians fhall for the future be freed 
from the Neceflity of compofing Words, or of having — 
any compofed. ‘They fhall be at Liberty, for the Sup- 
port of their Melody to content themfelves with giving 
out fuch inarticulate and merely fantaftical Sounds as 
they fhall think to be confiftent with the Volubility of 
our modern Flourifhes. 

However, if, from the Remains of Condefcenfion for 
the ancient Rubric which has always infifted upon a 
Correfpondence between: Speech and Melody, they think 
it proper {Hill to unite their Sounds to fome Words, they 
may previoufly compofe the Tunes, and then leifurely 
look out for Words to be adapted to them. Here, they 
are altogether without Contraint: for they may not 
only pick out thefe Words in the Italian, the Turki, or - 
any other Language as little underftocd' ; but, if the 
~ Mufician is pleafed to ufe Words out of his own Mother 
Tongue, he fhaïl alfobe at Liberty to have them with- 
out the leaftMeaning. Meer Coherency, meer Words wiil 
-be enough for him. He may, for Inftance, as has 21. 
ready been done by a Virtuofo, fully convinced of the 
right Ofe of the rough Mufic, take for Words fitta be 
drefled in Melody the following : 


 Fuir au Mogol 
Avec Saint Paul ; 


And at his Will compofe long-winded Pieces, that Raul 
be downright Ratiling and Noife. 


E's The 
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The Public may poffibly exclaim, at hearing this Ar- 
ticle, that itis an injudicious Indulgence thus to grant the 
Compofers of Mufic Prerogatives by which they are au- 
thorized not to know fo much as 4 and B. We readily 
acknowledge this to be ill-contrived. But, in the Ne- 
ceffity of the Choice, let us preferve found Morals, tho’. 
it were at the Expence of found Judgment. Upright 
Hearts and true Patriots will rather chufe never to fing, 
or even to underftand a Word of what is fung, than 
to fee the moft exquifite Talents go Handa aad about 
fertilizing in all Hearts the Principles of a Libertinifm 
utterly deftructive of the Eafe of Families and Society. 
May thus the rough Mufic profper in the Prophane ; 
fince itis neither more fignificant nor more {candalous 
there, than Blowslaid upon anempty Trunk. — 

But in the other Part of the Agreement we have it in 
our Power to infift upon and vindicate the Prerogatives of 
‘common Senfe as well as of good Manners. | 


The Second Part of the AGREËMENT: 
The Province of the finging Mufic. : 


Article I, The finging Mufic fhall remain in or be 
teftored to the Pofleffion of ecclefiaftical Solemnities, and 
inftead of furpafling the mad Flights of theatrical Mu- 
fic, it fhall, according to its primitive Inftitution, be - 
wholly taken up with the. Care of inftru€ting Men in fing- 

ing God and his Works in a plain affeCting Manner. 
Article IT, It fhall always continue to draw its Fol- 
‘lowers, its Subftance, and ravifhing Varieties from the 
inexhauftible Source of Harmony. But, being confe- 
crated to the divine Service of Chriftians,, its principal 
Tafk fhall be to pleafe the Multitude, particularly by the 
different Characters of an ever majeftic, foft, and prac- 
ticable Melody. It fhall render to Religion the fame 
Services which Lu//i rendered to Vanity. He purpofely 
extenuated his Talents to make himfelf’ popular: Nor 
did he publifh any Thing that was not fingularly melo- 
dious andeafy to beretained. It would have coft him 
nothing to have compofed in the learned difficult Strain.. 
Put, his Friends have more than once furprifed er. 
| ald 
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all in a Sweat in his Study, in purfuit of a Melody which 
every Singer could repeat without a Matter. mor 

The Motives of thefe two Articles are juft. The Ap- 
pointment of Chriftian Congregations and the Subjects 
fang among them, are, equally. inconfiftent with, the 
Whims and Hurricanes of the rough Mufick. But avoid- 
ing Indecency among a Crowd of Adorersis not fufie 
cient: All ought, befides, to promote the Sentiments,. 
and contribute to the Adoration... The Melody to be 
admitted there muft.go to the Heart and) be develled 
to the Multitude. Xf.the Church pays. very: dear for 
having an Organ and a mufical Choir; - itis notin order’ 
that Philidor, tranfported with the Beauty of/fome learn 
ed Compofition, fhould roll his Eyes towardsthe-Arch, 
or Gombaud lurk in the.Corner of fomie Chapel in @ Rap-- 
ture about the Compafs and Flexibilty of a Voice ;. 
whilft the People gape and leave-the Church, The: 
Organ and Melody are for thofe People... Mufic-Matters. 
muft know that they are appointed to. inftruct the-Con= 
gregation, not indeed by rapid Flights, every Part.of 
which becomes imperceptible. to, them, not by an Hare 
mony too deeply learned for their Capacity, not by long 
tedious Pieces that tire them ; but by fuch. Melody as: 
may -be felt by all; -by“Tunes.,offuch an eafy Furnas: 
will imprint themin the Memory, and caufe them.-to be: 
repeated in every, Family. Propofing, to,pleate Phildon 
and Gombaud, in fuch.a. Place efpecially, is: being, fare: 


ef, difpleafing all the World, 4°) 21. Hit 

~ Article ILL. Mufic, even the moft finging, fhall not 
upon any. Account wreft frem Chniftian Congregations: 
the Melody of the Pfalms nor. appropriate Hymns and: 
Canticles to itfelf in an exclufive Manner,’ All: the 
Tunes,in which,the People are allowed to fingin Chorus,. 
with the Bafes and Inftruments which conftitute: the 
Ground of the Melody, are fuficiently foft to: move 
them, and of a Simplicity which can never! hinder them: 
from being full with the Meaning of, the Words: they 
recite. . The Multitude of Voices ocçalions. no: Confu-- 
fion here, whether they fing one Verfe after another, of 
repeat in a grand Chorus, and by way, of Acclamation,. 
what the Muficians have juft taught them... IN DULG. 
ING. THE TASTE. OF THE PUBLIC IS THE: 


ONLY 
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ONLY OBLIGATION AND PRIVILEGE OF 
MUSIC. It fhall pleafe the Majority of fuch of the 
Audience as have had a liberal Education, by procuring — 
them, from time to time, Pieces that may excite and im- 
prove. their Difcernment. It may have French Words 
compofed and approved inorder’ to fet them to Mufic. 
and begin the Tune for the Connoifieurs to fing them after 
divine Service, inftead of an -infignificant Voluntary. 
his would be’a fkilful Method toteach them at once how 
to fing and-pray.’. Nor fhall thefe agreeable InftruGtions 
be long before they are catched at by even the loweft 
Clafs of People: A Mufic-Mafter will always be al- 
lowed tobe’ a fenfible Man with the beft Notions. 

Article TV» The Poets who afpire to the fame Glory, 

‘and ‘try: to alleviate our domeftic ‘Foils by the Amufe- 
iment of “vocal Mufic, fhall for ever renounce the abfurd 
Cuftom of carrying on a #ong Drama in Songs, and 

_ above all of weeping melodiouily.. By fpa:mg the Pub- 
lic the infipid Wonders of ‘enchanted Caftles, of Appa- 
ritions of imaginary Genii, they will alfo fpare them- 
felves the Confufion of not having been able to pleafe 
otherwife than by indulging the moft infameus Paffions, 
or by keeping their Audience in an eternal State of 
Puerility. a bas Bae? 

“They may ‘oblige théwhole World and get its Efteem, 
by a nice Improvement of the vocal Praétices, and even 
by ftnly reconciling Dignity and Mirth in our moft 
popular Songs. The chief Induftry of Artifts confifts 
in imbellifhing what the Public cherifhes, not in forcing 
it to admiré what makes no Impreffion upon it. Next 
to the critical Difcernment of what is fure to engage the 
greateft Number, nothing is fo neceflary as having a 
quick lively Senfe of the Meaning of the Words to be 
fet'to Muaieg’ and delicately to make ‘the mufical Ex- 
preflions tally with it. Any other Knowledge is but ~ 
a Source of Tirefomenefs. Good Poets are fingularly 
invited to make ufe of the Cantata; a fmall Poem equally 
fitto make Part of a Concert, and to improve at Home 
the Voice of: every private Perfon : A Poem wherein 
the Unity of the Subje&t, the Drama, the Pathetic, the 
Changes of Melody, the Union of feveral Inftruments. 
and. Voices, and all imaginable mufical Beauties may be 
: das AA GE procured 
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procured within the exact Compafs of Time that will 
not tire out the human Patience. The Cantata would 
advantageoufly replace the Laziz Motets, which are not 
as yet admitted into certain Cathedrals, and make but 
an indifferent Figure in a Mufic-room.. The leaft Merit 
of the Cantata is its being begun among us. The 
Succefs and Utility of it are infallible, if the Pogt,. juftly 
difgufted at lat with the Rubbith of Fables, and hating 
equally filthy Images and dull Moralities, will but chufe 
his Subje€t among the Wonders of Nature, or from the 
fineft Paflages both in facred and profane Hiftory. 
Thefe are the Sources of the cleareft Inftructions and of 
the fureft Emotions. | Me 

Let us from the Enchantment of Mufic p . à 
paf on to that of Painting: Not, indeed, * 777€ 
to examine the Principles. of it, which have been fo 
often, and fo learnedly difcufs’d, but to inform ourfelves 
of the true Deftination of the Pleafure it gives us. 

_ It is in its Origin a Writing, a conve- 


nient Method to. imitate Things abfent or hy es 
no longer in Being. The vaft Ufefulnets comer 


of this durable Language, the Facility of ” 7 
underftanding it, and the Delight infeparable from it, 
have infinitely animated its Progrefs. The Abufe of this, 
as well as of the other Arts, was the deriving from it 
Pleafures without Utility. ae | 
Let us here recall the important Principle of the Defti- 
nation of Pleafures. ‘The Intention of the Creator, who 
grants them to us, is conftantly the fame in the Diftribu- 
tion he has made of them. No Pleafure but what con- ~ 
duces to our Advantage; no Pleafure but what Reafon 
ought to reject when it no longer produces this defirable — 
Effe& ; no Pleafure, in fhort, that it ought not to fhun 
_ with Horror, when it either corrupts the Judgment of 
private Men, or deftroys the Good of Society. What- 
ever pleafés our Smelling is an Intimation what the 
Mouth is to admit or refufe. Sometimes it is a Cor- 
rective defigned to moderate Imprefions otherwife dif- 
guftful and dangerous. Savours area Warning. It is 
the fame with what affects our Hearing and Sight. The 
leaft among Pleafures, fuch as thofe of the Smell, affe& 
us but faintly, becaufe their Utility is commonly but 
ah, fmall, 
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fmall, and the Impreffion of them is never ftronger 
than when the Notice it gives us, both as to good and 
bad, is of great Concern to us. ‘This Charaéteriftic is 
ftill more remarkable in the other Senfes. The quicker 
their Pleafures are, the greater is the Utility they are 
conneGed with; fo that taking any affecting Pleafure, 
and defpifing at the fame Time the excellent Blefling of 
which it was the Incentive, and, in one Senfe, the Re- 
ward, is difhonouring Nature, and fubverting the Work 
of its Author. ‘The Taftes of Meats and Drinks, which 
fome People endeavour to make agreeable to themfelves 
when their Stomach is already full, become from that 
Moment fo many criminal Pleafures, not very diftant 
from Difguft. The greateft Delights, our Ear is fuf- 
ceptible of, become as little reafonable when they cor- 
rupt the Mind; and they are the moft dire&t Ways to 
tire it, when they amufe it with nothing. Such are 
acain the Pleafures of our Sight. We have already ob- 
ferved it: Colours are to the Eye, what Sounds are to. 
the Ear: And as the Sounds of the human Voice are hardly 
Separable from Speech which lends them a Meaning ; it 
is not very natural that Colours fhould prefent themfelves 


alone and without being annexed to fome Object that . 


may, after having given them a determined Form, re- 
_ ceive in its Turn fome diftin@ive Ornament from them, 
We have feen the double Diforder of Mufic which con- 
fifis in having feparated Harmony too much from Me- 
Jody, and in having rendered the latter criminal. We 
may likewife make a twofold Abufe of Colours, by 
taking a World of ‘Trouble to range them without cha- 
raéterifing any Thing, or by making them ferve to.amufe 
us with Objects either ufelefs or pernicious. 

Of the firft Kind would be a long Series of ‘Tapefiry 
Hangings all in /ri/ Stitch that fhould be fucceflively 


expofed before us for whole Hours together, obferving - 


among them an Order, and Rules grounded upon the 
Affinity of Colours. ‘This would be a kind of Sym- 
phony propofed to the Eye: It would be to our Sight 
what a Sonata is to our Hearing (2), But Sounds and 
Colours being to the Soul the natural Signs of the Things 
about which we have a Mind to employ it, it muft needs 
fall into a languifhing State, when thefe. Sounds tell him. 
nothing, 


À 


à 
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nothing, and thefe Colours are connected with nothing: 

As it is fill more intimately moved and penetrated by 

fne Sounds than it is by fine Colours. . This long Train 
of Shades, even moft fkilfully combined, would tire him 

fill fooner than a Sonata. Nor do we indeed fee our 
Painters fool their ‘Time away. in preparing for the Eye 
Concerts of Colours that would have no other Effect but 

that of ftarving them. They indeed have much better 
_ Refource in the other Abufe of Colours, viz. painting 

Objeéts that may indulge criminal Paflions. 

= But, are they then fo blameable in that ? Nothing, it 
feems, has more efficacioufly contributed to bring Paint- 

ing into Vogue than the feparating Pleafure and Inftraéti- 

on. And it is plain, that the lefs Painting ftrives to 

inftru& and bufy us with ufeful Things, the greater the 

Progrefs it neceflarily makes. People are fond of no- 

thing but what is frivolous or licentious. 

I underftand and will even admit this Argument, if 
you will but grant me the following, viz. That a Man, 

- Who robs another of a Crown on the Highway, is but 

indifferently {kilful ; but that he improves when he kills 
in order to get that Crown more fpeedily. He raifes 

himfelf to a noble Hardinefs: he is arrived at the Sub- 

lime, when in order to fatisfy his revengeful Difpofi- 
tion, or any other private Intereft, he lays waite a whole 

Province, or poifons the public Springs. Profligatenefs: 


(a) This is very different from the Intention of the ocular: 
 Harpfichord of the reverend Father Caftel (a learned Fefuit ) 
_evho has employed the Frets and Facks of the Harpfichord to 

expofe to the Eye, and take away, at Difcretion, Points dif- 
ferently coloured; which affords him a quick Means to de- 
monfirate his Syftem upon fundamental Colours, upon the Mix- 
tures which may be made of them, and upon the regular Va- 
rieties refulting from thefe Shades as well as from the Jeverat 
Degrees of Lights and Shades. His Intentiqn was not to 
introduce an ocular Mufic. Nor can ave refufe our Praifes 
to an Invention which may not only clear up a very fie Quef- 
Rion in Phyfics, but be alle of Service to Painters, Dyers, 
and all Men employed in Colours. See l'Optique oculaire, 
chez Briaflon. ee | 
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has attained to its higheft Degree of Perfection, when 
the Evils it creates are contagious and it finds Methods to 
perpetuate them. A great Painter, by indecent Images, 
and a fkilful Engraver by diftributing a thoufand Co- 
pies of them, draw in young People, and inure their 
Minds to Impudence. ‘They facceed, both at prefent 
and hereafter, in banifhing Innocence and good Manners, 
which are the only Safeguards of Society. And really, 
what Support can Society expect from fuch as delight in 
feeing all Rule and Virtue trampled upon ? Depending 
upon Men who have once taken a liking to Debauchery, 
or a Contempt of Religion, is pretending that the Pulp 
of Fruits fhould remain found, whilft they are certainly 
rotten at the Heart. ace, 
“re De Nor muft we think, that, in order to make 
Pois, oe Advantage by the Progrefs of Licenti- 
ers of Paint- mets, Painters need multiply the R 
: fs, ply the Repre- 
es fentations of the moît Ja{civious Attitudes and 
the moft criminal Praétices. No: Allowing themfelves fo 
much as the Painting of Nuditics, will fill fufficiently 
ferve their Turn. ‘Théy even do not wrong themfelves 
a whit by a Drapery, à Foliage, or a Gawze. They 
gain their Ends as well that Way, and pafs for having a 
Regard for Decency. But this 1s a fallacious Modefty 
which does but aggravate their Condemnation. Would 
they be contented both for themfelves and Family with 
the Slightnefs of thefe Garbs in Public? Sure they 
would be afraid of being hooted by the Populace, and 
punifhed by the Magifirate. Now, the fame Motive and 
Concern that makes a Man be clothed in Public, will not 
allow of the leaft Indecency in Piétures. Pray, when the 
Laws enjoin Painters to be clothed in the Streets, is it in 
erder to preferve them from Cold ? We commonly catch 
Rheums by the Cold of the Head, and yet there is no. 
Law or Cuftom which forbids them to go any where with 
a naked Head. ‘There isthen a Decorum grounded upon 
univerfal Ideas, maintained. by the Laws, refpected by 
the Public, and infulted by Painters. | 
- The Difference between the Outrage they would do to 
Honefty by appearing naked in Public, amd that which 
they do it by flightly covered Nudities, is, that every 
body will fay of them in the fir Cafe, thefe People 
are 
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are mad ; and it may be faid, as to the fecond, thef: 
Men are ftriving to introduce Barefacednefs and Impu- 
dence every where, becaufe they live by them. Now, 
it is much lefs illegal and more tolerable to be mad, than 
to poifon Society. Therefore, a Maker or Seller of 
Nudities is a thoufand Times more defpicable and more 
odious than the Man who expofes his Nakednefs in 
Public. A very plain Confideration will compleat our 
being fenfible how a Painter actually running about mad 
without Clothes on, may neverthelefs be lefs crack- 
-brained than he who difpenfes with Clothing his Fi- 
gures. We have already obferved that Mufic was a 
Speech, and the Art of Painting a true Writing. Sound 
becomes a Language only when itis articulated, and at- 
tended with. fome Meaning. When alone, it may in- 
deed tire, but never hurt us. We arein fome Danger of 
yawning at the hearing of a Sonata: But when we liften 
to a Cantata full of Love-expreffions, we run the Rifk of 
{wallowing the mof dangerous Poifon. Colour, Lke- 
wife, fignifies nothing by itfelf, arfcan, do no harm 
alone. An Hour may be very innocently, though moft 
tedioufly, beftowed upon confidering. over and over 
Skains of Silk varioufly fhaded. Colour does not be- 
come a Writing, and a dangerous one befides, but when, 
being feconded by the Shades and Out-lines of Figures, 
it prefents to the Eye Objeéts, Actions, and the Expref- 
fion itfelf of the moft lively Sentiments. A voluptuous 
- Philofopher that fhould read LeGures to Youth, on Pur. 
pofe to teach them that the Allurements of Pleafure is 
the whole, Sum of their Duty and Condu&, would bz 
- looked upon as a pernicious Man, . capable of deitroy- 
ing Maxims which.are moft neceffary for the Prefer- 
- vation of Famrlies:. Neverthelefs, how cold would 
fuch Leétures be, in Comparifon of the Inftructions 
of our Painters! A fingle Glance lays hold of them, 
When they expofe thefe Pieces of Writing, fo intelligi- 
ble to all, in our very Temples and in public Halls, 
where every body is admitted, what Judgment would 
they have us entertain of their Intention ? Pope Adrian 
Vi, whea he entered into the Chapel of the Vatican, 
ufed to fay, at feeing the Nudities with which an Artift 
more learned than judicious, has filled it, that he 

_ thought 
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thought he entered into the Stove of a Bagnio. This 
was reproaching Michael Angelo with having had very 
wrong Notions. But, expofing to the Eyes of a Million: 
of Inhabitants the licentious Acts of the Heathens and. 
the Practices of the Golden-age, implies more, indeed, 
than wrong Notions barely. Thefe Pieces of Writing — 
plainly fignify, that the Modefty of our Manners is arm 
“unreafonable Conftraint ; that it is a fine Thing to fhake 
off the Yoke of Rule and the Inconveniency of Deco- 
rum; that, in fhort, Common Senfe, as well as the 
foundeft Philofophy, naturally calls us back to the Sim- 
plicity of the firit Age, to the Liberty of the Brafilians 
and the Patagons. sy, | age 
- It is hardly conceivable how Poetry, Mufic, and 
‘Painting, havé had the Courage, in the Eyes, as it 
were, of fo grave a Religion as ours, to run headlong 
into fuch Exceffes, without the leaft Regard to the moft 
generally accepted Notions, But, let us not lay this to 
the Charge of thofe exquifite Arts. ‘The Reproach muft 
intirely fall uporf¥alfe Philofophy, which cannot but 
cover them with Shame, by directing and making Apo- 
logies for them, after having perverted their Utility. | 
What is then the firft Deftination and lawful Aim of 
the Art of Painting? It borrews all its Merit from the 
Inftruétions it affords to the whole Body of Society, by 
conftantly bringing before their Eyes fuch paft or ob- 
fcure Things as are or ought to be of Concern, 
The tue Ai. tt is a real Advantage to a State 
3, When the Art of Painting is cultivated 
vantages 9 26 there ; efpecially that Part of it which 
| EY ARTE calied Drawing. The Prattice of 
this is no fooner become common, ‘than it keeps all Arts, 
as it were, in Awe. It obliges them to give before- 
hand Plans and Models of every Thing they promife to 
perform. It enables all Eyes to judge of a Work not yet 
executed, and to prevent any Evil, by reforming a Pro- 
ject rather than run the Rifk of perceiving a Diforder or 
an Inconvenience, when it is no longer poffible to reme- 
dy it. Thus it conveys into whatever is done for us a 
Truth and Symmetry, which infure us the Injoyment of 
a thoufand Beauties in Things which feemed no Way 
relative to the Art of Painting. : : oe we | 
e 
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We are always fure of feeing that Art confulted by 
the Founder in the cafting of a Figure, by the Embroi- 
derer and Tapeftry-maker; by the Weaver in the fetting, 
eff a rich Silk with a Variety of Flowers, and by the Di- 
rector of a public Pomp, of an Entry, or any/ other 
grand Decoration. But who could have thought it 
had given good Informations to the Black-fmith, the - 
Gardener, the Joiner, the Silver-fmith, and the Plum- 
ber? For, are not all the Matters they work in of too 
rigid and inflexible a Nature to yield to the Intentions of 
Painters.and the Varieties of the Art of Drawing ? 
Thefe Artifts and a great many others were formerly 
confined to an uniform Practice. Every thing feemed to. 
have been caft in the fame Mould, and indeed in a very 
coarfe one. But, what a Multitude of agreeable Forms. 
are now affumed by a Wainfcot, a Cieling, a Door-Cafe,. 
a Flower-Garden, a green Arbor, a large Vafe, an Ink- 
ftand, a Support for a Pendulum-Clock, and even by a 
Snuff-box ? Nay, Iron itfelf, which formerly afforded us 
nothing but Grates, Bars, and Doors for Prifons, does now 
comply with every Defire of the Draughtfman. They 
. make Inclofures and Fences of the Choirs of our Churches,. 
of our Court-yards, and great Gardens, and of the Ave- 
nues of the loftieft Buildings, which do not debar us from a 
full View of their whole Elegance, and are befides a very 
great Ornamenttothem. There are no Works at prefent 
but what take Painting for their Guide, and become more 
pleafing and commodious by complying with the Rules 
and Correétnefs of Drawing. Far then from looking 
upon Painters as a Clafs of Men unferviceable to a State, 
their Art fhall be efteemed by us as the firft Source of 
Neatnefs, of a delicate T'afte, and of that judicious Oeco- 
nomy, which Man is naturally inclined to introduce. into 
whatever affumes a Form under his Hands. 

But, laying afide the many Helps, which all Arts 
borrow from Painting, towards being of ee Utility 
to us ; let us now pafs on to what it chiefly propofes te 
execute by itfelf. | ee 

Mott commonly the Object of Painters, that of the Lo 
vers of their Art, and that of the, Art itfelf, are three very . 
different Things. The Aim of fuch and fuch a Painter in, 
particular is to grow rich by indulging the daar ial 

ate, 
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Tafte, and they would fain excufe themfelves by al- 
ledging our Fondnefs for Trifles. ‘Thence that Crowd 
of Vattauz * now pouring in upon us; thence that 
Multitude of Colombines + and Harlequing, of Attitudes 
and Gefticulations fo indifferently ufeful. 

_ The Lovers of the Art aim at fomething elfe. Know- 
ing the Hiftory of the different Schools, the Hiftory of 
each Painter, and even that of every individual Pidure, 
15 the chief Purpofe of their Refearches. Thefe may be 
excellent when reftrained within certain Bounds. Doubt- 
lefs, there is a moft real Delicacy of Judgment and 
_ Choice to be acquired by a frequent Comparifon of the 
different national Styles, by the Difcernment of the va- 
rious Talents of the great Mafters, and I muft add, by 
the Knowledge of the real Faults to be obferved in the 
moft exquifite Productions. ee a 

_ But, has not the Science in Point of difcerning Pic- 
tures been clogged with a World of Refearches and Faéts 
utterly foreign to Painting ? For my Part, I fhall never 
envy a Connoiffeur in the broking Way, his having 
found out through how many and what Hands a holy 
Family has paft fince it came from the Eafel of Lecnard 
de Vinci or Annibal Carache. I fhall never read Fafari, 
Felibien, or any other Compilers of the Lives of Paint- 
€rs, in order to know what the Shape of Paul Veronefe’s 
Cap was, or with what Plainnefs Poxfin re-conduéted to 
the Door his Vifitors, even Cardinals, with a Lamp in 
his Hand. I own that all thefe Faéts, though little con- 
nected with the Art of Painting, would neverthelefs 
conftitute a ufeful Kind of Learning, did they but aim 
at infpiring young Painters with a Love of good 
Manners and Conduct, or at filling them with great 
Sentiments, and ufeful Thoughts concerning their 
own Art. But the Matter of thefe Recitals-is nearly 
as trifling and infignificant as the Notes and Notules 
with which Bayle has crammed and often ftained his 
Diétionary. : | 


* A famcus Groupe of fmall Figures. sy 
+ The tao chief AGtors. of the Italian Comedy, whofe 


Pidlures are often feen in Wattau’s Works. 7 
7 er I know 
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I know a Tradefman in the Fauxdbourg St, Germain 
who can recount every Thing with a good Grace, and 
fet of the leait Trifle by his pleafant Delivery. Coming 

- home at Night, he writes upon little Scraps of Paper all 

the tittle-tattle Stories of his Neighbourhood, and as 

many of the Quarters thereabouts as he has been able to 

… collect in his Ramble from one Coffee-Houfe to another ; 
and from the Palais Royal to the Tuileries. He ranges 
thefe Papers, and pins them up to his Tapeftry, that he 
may be able, the next Morning, conveniently to repeat 

them as he is drefling to go out. T'he whole Afternoon 

is imployed in delivering out and retailing his Stock of 
pretty Stories, among a Set of other Idlers who pay 
him in his own Coin. Our Tell-tale returns’ home at 

Night, loaded with Applaufe and new Colleétions.. 

_ Should he ever take it into his Head to publifh his Scrib. 

ble under the Title of City-Anecdotes, the Book will prove 

nearly as edifying and as material as Bayée’s Erudition, 

_ and all the pittorefque Anecdotes. : 

The Lovers of this noble Art would 
carry it to its higheft Degree of Perfecti- 
on, and have the Pleafure of putting a 

‘Stop to all the Whims-of Painters, and the 
Glory of refining even the Taite of the Public, would 
they but recall Painting to its true and primitive Prattice, 

_ which confifts in acquainting us with the Particulars of 
natural Hiftory, and the fineit Strokes of the Hiftory of 
Mankind; that is, in never offering any Thing to our 
Eyes but with a Defign to teach us fome profitable 
Truth in an agreeable Manner. oe 

‘Tis true, you will, for a Mrs. Meriz, or a Mrs. 
| Baffeporte (both of which have worked upon natural 

_ Hiftory with equal Truth, Delicacy, and Noblenefs) 
you will, I fay, meet with Hundreds of Painters of 

‘Flowers, who never ceafe to disfigure Nature, by obfti- 
nately painting it in the Chine/e Style; or who aim at 
no other Merit than that of knitting up a Nofegay or hang- 
ing up a Garland, without fo much as minding the 
Verifimility of Seafons, putting together Grapes, and 
Straw-berries, Tulips, and Amaranthus’s, which Na- 

_ never fhewed us in Company. For two Pencils 

that have here. and there delineated a few hiftorical 

| ig ; Strokes, 


The Glory of 
the Lovers of 
Painting. 


- 
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Strokes, we fhall find Thoufands that have been dipt 
-conftantly in the Dirt of Fables and the Filth of Idola- 
try. But we have at Hand a fure Means of remedying 
the Scarcity we are in.as to hiftorical Piétures. Divine 
Providence, by adding to its many. Bounties to Mankind 
the rich Prefent of the Art of Ingraving, has fhewed us 
-a Method for multiplying by thoufands Monuments and 
_ Inftru€tions which we formerly were obliged to feek for 
in one fingle Place. But there reigns in that fine Art a 
Diforder which the judicious Part of Mankind have 
always longed to fee remedied. So long as Painters and 
Ingravers fhall work feparately and at random, they will 
follow the Attraétives of Gain, and we fhall never have 
any hiftorical Series. ‘The fcandalous and the trifling 
will always hold the firft Rank. But when fuch of our | 
Lords and rich People as are fond of Painting fhall 
love it after the Manner of generous Men, and for the 
“public Good, it will from that Moment become an eafy 
Matter for them to lay all paft Events before our Eyes, 
by making the Fortune of Draughtfmen and Ingravers. 
Nay, they will do fomething more. T'héy will perpe- 
_ tuate great Draughtfmen, and illufrious Ingravers among 
+ us, .The Public has long ago loft Nantuer/, Sadeler, 
' Pefne, Gerard, Audran, Edelink, and Ze Clere. We 
are going to lofe Derigny. The greateft Names efcape 
from us, and it would be in our Power to fee ‘them re- 
placed. : Pees us oe 
The Lovers of the Art will find the Idea and Model 
of what they might do in this Kind, in she Society for 
the Encouragement of Lecrning that was eftablifhed at 
London fome Years ago, Several of the Nobility, the 
Lord Chancellor and many learned rich Men, being 
above fixty in Number, have united intoa Kind of A- | 
cademy, that has its regular weekly Meetings. They 
began by depofiting in a common Purfe twelve Guineas 
each, adding two more from Year to Year. ‘This Ad- 
. vance,whichis nothing for People in good Circumitances - 
and fond of Learning, forms a ftanding Fund, which is 
rather increafed than diminifhed. The Intention of the 
_ Society is to encourage the Works of the Learned, both 
in England and abroad, by Printing the Editions of their 
Works, and by infuring to them the greateit Profits that 
can 
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ean poflibly be reaped from them. Any Works offered 


them, in whatfoever Language it may be written, is 
previoufly examined by a Committee, capable of judging 
of it. If the Work is, upon their Report, judged by 
the Society to be fit to improve any Branch of Learning, 
and ufeful to Mankind, all proper Regard being had to 
Religion, the Prince, and their Neighbour, they have 
it printed immediately, and charge a Bookfellor with the 
_ Sale. The Charges of the Edition are previoufly de- 
ducted, and the reft is faithfully delivered into the 
Hands of the Author let him be in what Country he 
will. There is no other Scheme but that of an Af- 
-fociation of this Natnre, that can procure the Public 
what they have been fo much longing for, I mean, a 
ColleGtion of Cuts containing the moft curious Faéts, the 
Praëtices neceflary te be known for the Underftanding of 
the faid Faëts, and finally the Inventions of every Kind 
which we have any Intereft to promote and improve. 
Every one is prefently fenfible, that this is the only 
Means of pleafing every Genius, of roufing even the 
dulleftof them, and of inftrnéting them all by alluring 
their Eyes, which never fail diftinétly and gladly to catch 
at the Meaning of a Figure. Collections of this Kind 
directed by learned Men mindful of the real Wants of 
the Public, and thoroughly verfed in the Knowledge of 
the human Heart, would be in Requeft among Men of 
all Conditions, and bought in all Seminaries where young 
People are educated, in every Drawing School. A 
‘ColleGtion of Cuts mannaged in this Manner, and execu- 
ted by our greateft Mafters, would be underftood in all 
Languages, and appear to all the World what it in 
Reality is, aa Infirument which no Man ought to. be 
avithout. 
Jngraving, which may be render’d the moft inflru@tive 
as well as the moft amufing of all Arts, puts the Buyer 
but to’ little Expence, and réquires but a {mall ‘Apparatus 
on the Part of the Artift. Doubtlefs he muft be a great 
Draughtfman to arrive at a high Reputation. But one 
of a middling Skill ; a Lady who has a natural T'afte of 
Grace and Propriety; a Solitary that would beftow his 
leifure Hours upon a profitable Amulement, might make 
Z. nO 
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no {mall Progrefs in this Art, from. the very Facul- 

ties it fupplies thofe with who cultivate it. 

Teint ite After many Trials of the feveral Mat- 
Woo _ ters fit to receive the Graver, Wood and 

Copper have at laft been fix’d upon. The 

Manner of ingraving on Wood is the Reverfe of that of: 
Inendbig ee ingraving on Copper. In the former, all: 
Cena the Strokes, which are to take Ink and be 

£4 printed, are in Relievo, whilft the Part, 
which muft remain white, is chifeled and. funk that it may 
take noInk. In the latter, all the Strokes which are to take. 

Ink in the Print muft fe funk, and all the Surfaces, de- 

figned to be white and without Strokes, remain elevated. 

The Wiping of the whole Plate removes the Ink from, 

the fmooth Surfaces, and the Paper applied to it under a 

Prefs finks a {mall Matter into the hollow Strokes, into 

which the Prefs drives it without Refiftance ; fo that it 

takes. off and remains flain’d with the Ink or any other. 

Colouring it meets. there. 

The ingraving in Wood. ferves for Borders, initial 
Letters, and all the Figures which are at the fame Full. 
printed with common Letters. It was. ufual in the 
fixteenth Century to. ingrave on Wood, and without 
much Coft, very long Hiftories : And although thefe. 
Figures were but Lineaments and Contours without. 
Shades, fome of them proved exquifitely fine, and are 
ftill in great Requeit for the Boldnefs and Freedom of 
the Drawing. This Manner might be purfued with fome. 
Profit, to help on the Education of Youth, without much 
inhancing the Price of Books. 

Dec ad The ingraving on Copper is executed: 
2. Gr ee a three different Ways, viz. with-the. 
‘ ‘ Graver, with Aqua fortis, andin Mezzo- . 

tinto. The Inftruments for the firft are a Plate of Cop- 

per burnithed ; a Cufhion for the Copper to lye on; a. 

Point or Needle in a Haft, and rounded at the Point; 

a Graver, which 1s a fhort Rod of Steel with four Sides. 

whofe Extremity is fmoothed obliquely in form of a. 

Lozenge, to cut the Copper and open it more or lefs 

with the two Sides which are divergent from the Point. 


A round Graver, which is a Needle in a Haft, and 
obliquely 
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obliquely ground into an oval Form at the Point, to 
widen the Strokes without hollowing the Middle ot 
them. A Burnifher, which is an iron Rod ending like 
a protradted Heart, to be rubbed and ftrongly preted 
upon the Copper, when any of the Strokes are to be 
fcraped out. A Scraper, which is another Piece of 
Steel of a pyramidal Form, having three Surfaces 
throughout, and ending in a Point, to {crape off all 
the minute Strokes and Roughneffes of the Copper which 
the Point of the Graver may chance to leave in its 
Motion; and finally a Whet-ftone to keep the Graver 
of a proper Sharpnefs. : 

Thefe are very fimple Tools for an Art produétive of 
fo many Beauties, nor is there lefs Simplicity in the 
Graving itfelf. It confifts of three Operations, viz. 
Tracing, Sketching, and Finifhing. 1. After having © 
flightly rubbed with white Wax the Copper to be in- 
graved, and reddened all over with Oker the back Part 
of the Drawing or Print to be imitated, they trace, that 
is, the Paper printed or figured on one Side, and redden- 
ed onthe other, being clapt and fix’d upon the Copp-r, 
they with a blunt Point pafs over all the Strokes and 
Out-lines of the Figures; by which Operation they im- 
print on the Wax fo many fimall red Strokes confifting 
of the Particles which the Preffure of the Point hae 
… taken of the red Lead, and which the Wax has retain- 
ed by its Tenacity. 2, With a fharp Point, they cut 
the Wax in all the red Strokes left on it, fo as to make à 
fight Impreffion on the Copper, which is called Sketching. ° 
3. They finith, by widening the Strokes with the fquare 
Graver, croffing them at Difcretion with the lozenged 
Graver. The greateft Skill of the Artift lies in this 
third Operation. A little Affarance and Neatne(s fuffice 
for the two former; but none but a true Genius can feel 
and produce the Effeéts of the latter, 

The Generality of Artifts find their Ac. FRE on 
count in the Ingraving with Aqua fortis ; pee à 
but this Method, which is a Help to Men 244 /ertis. 
of common Capacity, produces Wonders inthe Hands of 
a good Genius, whofe Fire exerts itfelf in it with more 
Freedom, as it is not flackened by the Refiftance of the 

| F 
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Copper. The above-named Inftruments ferve in this 
fecond Kind of ingraving. The Operations peculiar to 
it are as follows: ‘The Copper is fmeared over with a 
different Matter: Inftead of white Wax they ufe a kind 
of Varnifh in Balls, compofed of Pitch or ‘Turpentine, 
of Turky Refin and Nut-Oil. After having burnifhed 
and well heated the Copper, they melt the Varnifhupon - 
it, fo as that a flight and even Lay of it may fpread over 
a whole Side, by help of a {mall Cufhion of Cotton and 
Silk. This Copper-Plate, horizontally fufpended with 
its varnifhed Surface downwards, is black’d equally all 
over with the thick Smoak of feveral Pieces of large 
Wax-Candle burning atonce. After this Apparatus, they 
trace the Defign as in the ingraving with the Burin or Gra- 
ver; andthen, with rounded Points and round Gravers of _ 
feveral Sizes, they groove the Wax from all the Strokes, 
aud fhew the naked Copper there. It remains exaéily 
covered with Varnifh every where elfe. Having next 
raifed all round the Brinks of this Plate a fmall Ram- 
ait of red Sealing-Wax, which forms a kind of Bafon 
_ft to receive a Liquor, they pour into it a reafonable 
Quantity of Aqua fortis, which is tempered in fome 
Cafes with a Mixture of common Water. Aqua fortis 
has the Property to corrode or diflolve moft Metals, and 
Cor per efpecially ; but it cannot prey upon fat or unétu- 
cus Bodics, ‘fuch as Tallow, Pitch, and Wax.. The 
Engraver eats and drinks, fleeps, and goes out about his 
Bufinefs, while the Ingraving goes on; but he -is 
mindful of the Time when the cauftic Liquor might do 
him more Work than he fhould approve of. He then 
locks about him; takes the Aqua fortis timely away ; 
and if he has a Mind to {pare fome of the naked Parts — 
of his Copper more than the reft, he preferves them 
with a Compofition of Afphaltum and white Wax, orof — 
fome other unctuous Juices, and lets the Water ftill 
prey upon the Strokes that want to. be made deeper, After: 
he has melted all the Varnifh upon a gentle Fire, and 
wiped the Plate clean, he clofely fludies and fearches 
every Stroke or Line ; firft with the Scraper, then with 
the round Graver and the Burin. He widens, enlivens, 
iu.ks, rounds, ftrengthens, or foftens the Strokes, fo as 
fo 
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te reform the Incorrettnefs of the Aquà fortis every 
where. - 

The moft finifhed Pieces, and thofe that have a deter- 
mined Shape in Nature, are more exaétly rendered b 
the Ingraving made with the Burin than by this fecond 
Method. For, although you can perceive no Cuts or 
Etchings upon the Contours ofa Face, an Arm, or a fine 
Flower ; a fkilful Hand cuts the Copper with Strokes fo 
exactly diftant from: each other, fo gracefully contoured, 
ftrengthened or foftened fo properly, that, if you remove 
the Picture to ever fo little a Diftance, the Eye* fees no 
longer any thing but Lights fet off by all the gradual 
‘Tones of the Shade, nothing in fhort but a Figure per- 
fectly like its Original in every Refpett, The Aqua 
fortis, both in its Operations, and the Correétions it re- 
quires, multiplies the Strokes, and multiplies Scratchings 
and Notches upon Surfaces, whofe Lines-muft be neither 
hard nor confus’d: But the Ingraving with Aqua fortis, 
has Advantages which procure it the Preference in a 
great many Cafes. There are in Nature a Multitude of 
Parts to. be treated very differently from the human Fi. 
gure. The Air and all the Meteors, the Earth and all 
its Unevenneñes, the Verdure of Meadows and the Fo- 
liages of Forefts, the Skins of Animals, and mof of 
Man’s Works, are charged with fuch an amazing De- 
tail of minute Strokes, that the Graver e¢annot fuffice to 
exprefs them; whereas the Aqua fortis facilitates the 
' Reprefentation of them, by the very Oddnefs of its 
Corrodings. HE Ses re 

The Ingraving in Mezzostinto is ftill eafier than the 
two foregoing ; but the fame exquifite Tafte is neceflary 
to execute itin an excellent Manner. They begin by 
_ charging every Way with fmall Strokes the Plate of 
Copper intended to be ufed. . This fit Work is done 
with a {mall Steel Shovel three Inches wide, and fome. 
what round at its Extremity in the Form of a Cradle, 
which made it go by that Name. Of the two Lines 
which terminate the Thicknefs of it, one is fharp and 
cutting, the other is briftling with fmall Teeth feparated 
by a Furrow which the Thicknefs of a Sheet of Pa. 
per might fill. They direct this Tool from the Top © 
to the Bottom, refting upon the whole Plate of Copper, 

tg : and 


and then from the Right to the Left, which covers it’all 
over: with {mall.Squares. Then they crofs all thefe 
Squares feveral Ways with diagonal Lines ; fo that, if you 


~ fhould blacken it with Ink and print a Paper of it, it 
would only prove a kind of black Velvet. After this 
_fo very eafy Apparatus, they draw the Defign upon it 


as in the ingraving with Aqua fortis; but they do not 
cut the Out-lines of the Figure with the Burin. They 
finifh the Work with {mall Steel Sciffars, thelving at. 
the lower End, and terminated fome by a horizontal 
Edge, others by an oblique one, or forming a Variety 
of Angles for all Occafions. ‘Thefe Sciflars ferve to cut 


off, or more or lefs blot out the blackeft Velvet-Colour, _ 


in order to have more or lefs white Surface, ‘and to 
weaken the reft of the Black by feveral Gradations, in 
order to have the Contours and Shades. ‘This is fome- 
thing like what happens when you blacken upon a 
white Wall with a Coal a Square or an Oval of fome 
Extent, and-with your Thumb wipe off flightly in part, 
or intirely the Black in fuch Manner that the White 


Parts, appearing again by little and little, may fill up 


the Space of a Forehead, a Nofe, a Cheek, or a Chin, 


and be more or lefs fet off by the Proximity of the 


Shades ; there refults from hence a Face ora great Me- 
dal; and that’s the Sum Total of the Art of ingraving 
in. Mezzo-tinto. ee a Eee Peat 

Ingraving in general has an eflential Defe& in it; it 
has only black and white to diflinguifh Objects. The 
Ground of: its Varieties confifts in the relative Diminu- 
tions of the Lights and Shades. A new Method is now 


advertifed (a) te remedy this Inconveniency, by print- | 


ing at feveral Times, fo as fo turn an ingraved Piece 


into a true Picture by matching feveral Kinds of Ink to- 


gether. Could this Invention but fucceed, it would bring 
forth more Pictures from the Prefs in one Day, than the 


- moit fkilful Pencil could afford jn a great Number of 


Years. 6 : x 
-Notwithftanding the vaft Efteem I have for the Works 

of Poets and Muficians, of. Painters and Ingravers, { 

would fain ftile them feducing Arts. ‘There is no leaving 


(a) Paris, at Mr. Gautier Rue St. Nicaife, 
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of them; and if we do not moderate both our Liking to, 
and the Time we beftow on them, the Superiority of 
their Charms and Splendor will run: not indeed the real 
Merit of other Talents, but the Efteem they juttly» de- 
ferve from us. Let us now pafs on to the fineft Inven- . 
tions that have promoted the Progrefs of thofe very Arts 
we have been fpeaking of, and procured numberlefs In- 
fruétions of all Sorts to Mankind, Such are the making 

of Paper, Printing, the Hammer and Fly of the Mint- : 
ers, the Art of cafting Letters, Bells, Organ-pipes, and 
large Figures in Brafs; by all which, Monuments and 
the moft agreeable Means of Communication and Ins | 
fruétion are perpetuated. : 
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DIALOGUE XIX. 


A Seconp SEQuet of the ARTS 
«that give us INSTRUCTION. 


W E till preferve among us the Signs primitively in- 
‘filtuted to publifh the Introduétion of a Solem- 
nity, to fix a March, a general Sale, or any other Ope- 
ration common. to a whole People. Thefe, Signs fpoke © 
> to either the Ears or the Eyes. Such were the feveral 
Sounds of the Trumpet, or the various Ways of beat- 
ing the Drum. Such were a Pair of Colours or Fo- 
liages expofed at the Top of a Tent, a Crown of Ver- 
dure, the Figure of a Serpent, a Dragon, an- Eagle, or 
any other Animal carried on a Pole. | 

Thefe Figures were of themfelves infignificant; but 
the Meaning affixed to them was agreed upon. Other 
Methods. were afterwards invented of tranfmitting the 
Knowledge of certain Things to the Abfent, and even of 
handing them down to Pofterity. Such were the Stones 
placed at Diftances to dire& Roads, or fix the Bounds of 
Fields. Such were the Columns, the ‘Trophies, the 

. x4 Arms 
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Arms hanged upon the Trunk of an Oak, and all the 
Monuments fet upon fuch Places as were beconie famous 
by fome great Event. Such were all thofe Symbols fo 
much ufed in Antiquity, which ranged them in Order, 
and made them their firft Writing (a). ae 
Painting and Sculpture were appropriated afterwards 
to reprefent Objeéts that were not entgmatical, and to 
give the Mind to underftand the fame Things as ap- 
peared before the Eyes. “This Method of inftru@ting was 
the better received, as it required no Mafter, nor any 
Effort of the Mind or Memory to make it urderitecd. © 
But the Meaning of all thefe Signs was very much 
confined ; and a great deal of Expence-and Apparatus 
was often neceflary to intimate but a few ‘Things. 
Much Eafe was proeured, and a large Field opened at 
laft, by the Invention of the Charaters which reprefent 
the Articulations of the human Voice. For thefe Arti- 
culations, though net many in Number, are fufficient 
for us to exprefs any Thing by: Whence of Courfe it 
happened, that the few Letters we have, to paint our. 
Sounds, are likewife fufficient to reprefent and convey 
into the Mind any Meaning whatever. 
Thefe Characters, as well as a great Number of the 
- Figures, which had heretofore ferved as Signs, were in- 
graved, and hollowed ont, fometimes cut in Relievo on 
Stene, onthe fofter Metals, on Slate, Wood, and Table- 
Eonks, done over with Wax. die : 
1.) = ‘They afterwards recurred, for greater 
ok a Eafe, As the Libri, that is, to the fine 
ee ’ Barks that may be taken off the. inner 
Cortex of Trees, and which are by Nature prepared, 
‘pe upon the other, to thicken fucceffively from Year to 
Yeer, whereby a new, Circle is regularly added to the 
Maïs of the Tree. Thefe flight Barks were fometines 
cut into {mall oblong Squares, and then tied together 
by cne of their Sides, and Jaid Face to Face, as we ftill 
_ difycfe the Leaves of our Books. ‘They frequently were 
pafed and tacked together, wherewith they formed a 
narrow, but very long Band, the Extremities of which: 


(a) See the firft Writing of Mankind. Hifory of the 


Leavens. Part I, 


| they 
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they faftened to a Couple of Rollers ; and as much of it 
as was unrolled on one Side, fo much was rolled up 
again on the other, to the End that you might have be- 
fore your Eyes the Place where the Lines you wanted to 
read were written. ‘The Length of the Lines was pro- 
poftioned to the Breadth of the Roller. 
This Mothod of Writing not being very durable, it 
was advantageou'ly replaced by the Ufe of Membranes, 
that is, of Buck and Sheep-fkins, which were, by proper 
Drefling, rendered extremely fmooth and tough; befides 
the Conveniency of the Whitenefs they had the additional 
Merit of a long Duration. The Kings Of “Memb 
Pervamus, who brought this ancient Wa ae hes 
a Bre. Y Pergamenum. 
of Writing very much in Vogue, caufed 8 
thefe Membranes to be called by the Name of Perga- 
mena, which was altered fince, and corrupted into that 
of Parchment. = | 
They flightly delineated the Figures of the Sounds of. 
the human Voice upon the above-mentioned Barks or 
Parchment, with fome coloured Liquor fit to ftrike 
againit the Colour of the Membrane, and with a Reed 
cut floping into a Point, and having a fmall Notch in that 
Point to divide it into two, that the Liquor might flow. 
The largeft Feathers of Birds, the Infide of which is 
fmoother, and the Matter pliant, though not brittle,’ 
have, by Degrees, taken the Place of Reeds intirely. 
The Skins, fit to write upon, proved infufficient, on 
account of their fmall Quantity, to fupply all the Wants 
of Man, and write down the Thoughts of the Learned. 
Nothing was found eater to be procured, or more con- 
venient in every Refpe&, than the inward Membranes 
of a Kind of Ruth, that grow on the Banks of the 
Places where the Overflowings of the Nile terminate. 
his Plant went in the Eaft by the Name of Paper, (a). 
The Matter of thefe Barks being very brittle, they 
ftrengthened them by pafting them, fometimes one fingle 
Piece upon another, fometimes feveral Pieces upon others,ta- 
king Care to keep the Fibres of one Layer one Way ; as for 
Inftance, from above downwards, and thofe of another, 


(a) Papyrus. See Plinian. exercit. Salmaf. in Solin. 
Vol. ii. Page 1003. Parif. 1629. cas as 
F4 ie eee another 
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ano her Way, as from the Left to the Right (a). After 
they had thus pafted two or threefold the feveral Strata 
of Barks, wherewith to make a Sheet of fome Subftance, 
the two Surfaces of them were done over with a very fine 
Pafle, that filled up all the Vacancies, to hinder the Ink 
from finking and fpoiling the Charafters. When they 
had a Mind to render a Book made of thefe Egyptian 
Pañe-boards more durable, they gave it a Body, and a 
fuil greater Firmnefs, which has preferved fome of them 
to cur very Days. Such is the Colleétion of the Letters 
of St. 4dufin upon Egyttian Paper, whichis as yet feenin 
very good Condition in the Library of St. Germain des Prés. 
Te Ogres The Names of Carte and Carton, that 
tle Wards Were given thefe Sheets of Bark. pafted 
Cate. Car. together, have been, and are fill, con- 
ton, Paper. Mantly given to all thofe which are likewife 
oie pS Je made of feveral Matters, applied and pafted 
Livre, Bible, | ° 

one upon another. The Word Paper, which 
ineant properly that Kind of Egyptian Ruth whofe inward 
barks ferved to make the Sheets of Books, has been, with- 
out any Interruption, the Name of the Sheets we write | 
ipon, though of a very different Nature. ‘The Werd B;- 
lle, originally ufed, as well as the Word Livre to exprefs 
the fineit Bark of Plants, is found again in that of Bits- 
etLecue; and, when alone, it fignifies the Livre par Ex- 
sellence, the Holy Scripture. Tee whe 

The Egyptian Paper, univerfally ufed in all Places 
atout the Mediterranean, becaufe it facilitated the Im- 
portations of it, was long the greateft Riches of A/ex- 
encria, and, by its gradual Decay, caufed afterwards 
the Ruin of that wealthy Town, now almoft reduced 
to nothing. It began to be lefs ufed in the eighth and 
rinth Centuries, and was at laft intirely laid afide, by 
Cotten sie the Introduction of a more fubftantial 
Osta, pits ea, Paper: It is that which was then made 
ë: ety sae > with Cotton bruifed fmall, and reduced 
ee Le Fos to a Pafte, and then dried in Moulds, 
rey a,pombY- where it aflumed the Confiftence of a 
ie flight Sheet of Felt. 


(a) Fup as the Sticks of a Hurdle are difpafed, tranfver- 


fa crates peragitur. PA, Hiff, Nat, ib. 13. cap. 1 Fe 
ut 
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But the Europeans, who had not the Matter of this 
Paper, and fent very large Sums of Money into 4fa, in 
Exchange of fo ufeful a Commodity, tried to make, 
with their Flax and Hemp, a kind of Paper equal in 
Goodnefs to that made in the EFaft, with the fhort and 
and weak Threads of the Hufk of the Cotton Tree. The 
Filaments of their Line and Hemp appeared untraétable 
to them at firft, by their exceflive Length and Hardnefs. 
But they at daft found, that when they had been ufed in 
Cloth, and rendered fupple by wearing, they were per- 
fe&tly triturable. A kind of Paper was at laft made of 
them, that was no otherwife inferior to Parchment than 
in point of Strength, and was fuperier to all the fore- 
going in point of Whitenefs. A happy Difcovery this ; 
‘hich rendered Books more durable by the Goodnefs of 
the Matter; more eafy to be multiplied on account of 
their cheap Price; and more legible by the Oppofition 
of Colours. Next to the Advantage reaped from it by 
the Sciences, let us not forget mentioning the Benefit ac. 
cruing from it to Ewrope in particular. The Invention 
of Rag-paper brought among us this important Branch of 
Commerce, about the thirteenth and fourteenth Centuries,. 
“when all the Libraries began to be furnifhed with it ¢ 
nor was the immenfe Matter of it fapplied otherwife than: 
with a Rifraff, whofe perfe& Ulelefnefs caufed it to be 
thrown away witlr other Sweepings. 

As the Cloth is coarfe, fine, or middling, a 
the Rags coming out of it make Paper of sok mp 
different Degrees of Goodnefs. They be- oo af 
gin by collecting the Rags, and even pick aE 
up thofe that are flung into the Street. .Thefe Rags are 
heaped up, and put into a Place for mellowing. When: 
{ufficiently macerated by the Water, they 7, 1 Pl 
are made to pafsthrouoh the rit Pid, cil ile 
which is a large Mortar, lined with an irom Plate, 
wherein they are mafhed, by the alternate Falling of 
feveral large iron Mallets. ge 

This Paite, thus mafhed, is put into the The fecond — 
fecond Pile. There it is beaten fo as to Pile. 
change its Colour, ‘and fhew a firft Shade 
of Whitenefs, ‘Thence af pat into wooden. Bins, where: 

Ere § be 
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it dries leifurely ; and then it is laid up in Referve to 
be ufed as Need requires. | LTA am 
| When they. have a Mind to work the 
TER Paîfte, they a it its laft Confiftence under 
wooden Mallets, that mafh it-againin a 
third Mortar, called the working Pile. It pañes 
thence into a Vat of clean lukewarm Water, where it 
is ftirred feveral Times, that the Water may foak the 
whole Mafs equally. The Pafte is then fit for Ufe, and 
cniy wants being caft in the Mould. 


working Pile. 


oy 3, + The. Mould, which is to form the 
le Mould, or SI b = a2 a Width 
Fra neet, by giving it its proper vvictn, 
: Length, and ‘Thicknefs, is a wooden 
Frame, filled within by a Platform of brafs Wires, well 
' firetched out, clofe to each other, and divided into equal 
Tortions by fo many other fomewhat bigger Wires. 
‘There rifes above this {mall Hurdle, and commonly in 
two Places, a kind of Fuilligreen, or Net-work, of 
Brafs or Silver, wherewith to imprint. on the Sheet . 
the peculiar Mark of the Manufaëterer, and what ferves 
to fhew the Degree of Goodnefs of each Kind of Parer. 
One is marked with a Bell, and is called Bell-Paper, an- 
other has Grapes, or any other the like Figure. . 

The Mould, great or {mall, fuch as we have juft de- 
fcribed it, is dipt in the Vat, whence it carries away 
what Qantity of this white Pafte it can hold upon its 
Bottom. What happens to be ftopt upon the Borders of 
the Frame falls of into the Vat, by inclining the faid 
Frame. The whole Moifture of what fils the Bottom — 
runs out through the {mall Intervals of the brafs Wires. 
The thickeft Part, which is an Heap of Filaments, pro- 
mifcuonfly and every Way complicated one with another 
under the Hammers and Mallets, is laid hold of and 
ftopt by the Wire-Sieve ; and this Matter, which but an 
Inftant before was a Fluid, has by that very Fluidity 
Leen difpofed to fink to the Bottom perfeëtly level. It 
inks a fmall Matter, and thus Ends its proper Thicknefs 
in the eacceding of the Borders of the Frame above the 
Tottcm ; in which State it can no longer be called Rags 
or Lint. ‘The iudden Draining of all Moifture has 
| | se made 
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made it a folid Body, a fmooth Mafs, a little well com- 
pactel Felt perfectly even. It is a Sheet of Paper. 

A Workman, _called the Coucher, te Cowie. 
receives it with its. Frame from the 
Hands of the Dipper. He turns the Frame upfide- 
“down, and makes the Sheet fall upon à ge Disser 
Piece of Felt, or of Stuff, fpread on — ae 
purpofe to receive it: Then he covers it with a like 
Piece of Stuf. ‘The Dipper, however, has by this 
Time dipt another Frame into the Vat, and he, at re- 
ceiving back the firit Mould, delivers a fecond. Sheet 
into the Hands of the Coucher, who lays it flat, and. 
covers it as before. Thus they go on, one with Dippings. 
the other with Couching. When this Heap of alternate 
Pieces of Stu and Sheets of Paper is arrived at the re- 
quifite Perfeétion, it is put into the Prefs to fqueeze out,. 
and turn into Water all the Moilture difperfed in the Body, 
of every Sheet. 

Then comes the Layer, who raifes 7) 
the Sheets, and lays them flat upon a sa 
large fquare Board, called the Layboard, where the Air 
increafes their Strength, by drying them more and more. 
They are put in the. Preis a fecond Time, and dried a- 
new upon Lines. | 

The Foreman, who is at the Head of the Place where. 
the Paper is fized, boils for fixteen Hours together a 
Lind of Glue made with leather Shavings, and chiefly” 
with Bits and Seraps of Parchment, with a litde 
Ailaum ; He then filtrates it through a Straining- bag, and 
keeps it clear and lukewarm in a large Copper Kettle. 
The Sheets are dipt into it, then put m the Prefs again, 
to force this Size into the largeit Pores and Cavities of the 
‘Paper, and throw the fuperiluous Part of the Size out of 
the Heap of, Sheets preiled down. The Refult..of this 
important Operation is its hindering the Paper from fivé- 
ing; @ Fault itis liable to, when wet with any Liquor, 
or not fuficiently fized. It is the Nature of Fluids in: 
Conta&t, to have a Tendency to mix together by equal 
Portions, Whence it happens that. Ink, at its comiag, 
upon a moift Paper, ftrives to fpread equally around im 
the Fluid or Moifure it meets there. The Cafe is fill 
worfe, when. there are Spaces, greater OF lefs. which.hap-- 
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yen to remain between the Fibres of the Rags, where 
ihe Ink will infallibly fpread, when they have not been 

exadtly filled with Size. - | 
da From the Prefs the fized Sheets are 
ay # JE carried to the Drying-Loft, whence they 
fix «4 aie put in the Prefs again. = Phen they 
are gathered in order to caft out thofe that are defective. 
The good ones are fmoothed with a Stone flightly rub- 
bed with Eee ry then folded into two and ga- 
eo thered by twenty-four, which make u 
Tie eae the Quire. All ‘the Quires piled up ies 
again put in the Prefs to have their 
rougheft Extremities fhaved off. They are fometimes 
cut exadtly fmooth, as it is ufual for Poft-paper and. 
Books of Accompts. _ 
Twenty of thefe Quires put together, packt up with 
coarfe Paper and Packthread, make what they call a 
The Ream Ream. The Paper, laid up in Reams, is 
* put a fixth and laft Time in the Prefs, and 

then all is done. ) | 

Writing, of which Paper is the com- 
mon Jnitrument and one of the beit Means 
for us to communicate our Knowledge and Thoughts 
to each other, is performed in four different Man- 


ager. 


. Writing. 


* ners. | 
Oe They ufe the Pen and Ink, or any 


as other coloured Liquor; which is called 
"e* current Writing. 
2. One may write with Types of 
Opened Char Pewter, Lead, or Brafs, which, being per- 
ee forated and applied to Paper, are made 
ufe of in drawing with.a Pencil, and in what 
Colour you pleafe, Figures agreeable to the Aperture of 
the Metal. This Writing, though long and tedious in the 
Pra@ice, is neverthelefs of fome Value, on account of 
tte very great Neatnefs it may procure in the Perfor- 


rael?s, 


arte. - Weare obliged for it to the ancient Monks, who 


ied to get their Livelihood by copying of Books. This 
NK ethod was chiefly wied for Title. pages and initial 
5 k " 


: Letters. 


# 


3 They 
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x. They ufe wooden Boards and Cop- h 


per-Laminas, commonly called Plates, (in oe ey 
French Planches *) on which they delineated es 
Letters or any other Figures which they thought fit ; 
which brings us back to the Invention of Engraving. The 

Hammer of the Mint-men, the Signets and Seals are 
Proofs of the Antiquity of this kind of Writing ; but they 
thought very late of adding the Help of the Ink and Preis 
to them. 

4. The laft Kind of Writing is that 
executed with moveable Characters, that 
is, with caft Pegs or fmall Laminas of Metal, termi- 
nated by Letters and other Marks in Relievo. Thele 
Laminæ being ranged on a Frame, clofé to each other, 
and offering to the Eye none but thofe Figures in Re- 
lievo, receive only upon thefe Figures the thick clammy 
Ink they have been rubbed with. There is then a Ne- 
ceflity that they fhould mark out no other Lines but the 
Strokes of thefe Characters on the Paper applied to 
them with a Prefs. This is what they call Printing. 

‘This lait Way of writing both re-unites and furpaffes 
the Utilities of the three others; for it offers to the Eye 
a more regular Character, and a better Body of Letter 
than that of the current Writing. It has, like the 
third method, the Conveniency of quickly multiplying 
Copies of the fame Piece ; and has, as well as the 
fecond, the ineftimable Advantage of ufing Letters, 
which, being afterwards feparated and laid up in Re- 
ferve, will be ufed many Times over, and ferve for 
printing Works perfeëly diflimilar. 

Every Age and Nation has its Way of The Art 

Writing. ‘The firft Inipection of all thefe Was 3 of 
different Letters, caufes the learning, or ie 
even the bare reading of them to be looked upon as à 
_ moft difficult Tafk. ‘The Whole is neverthelefs fo very 
fimple and eafy, that we ought not to deprive ourfelves 
either of the Facility of writing tolerably, or of that of 
reading the Manufcripts of the feyeral Ages. : 


Printing 


MET be Jame Word Planche is ufed in French for a Cope 
der-Piate, and à swooden Board, * 
M | he 
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The Neceffty 5 The fame Motives, that make us pre- 


nt ourfelves to our Species with Decency 
of writing to- 
and an intelligible Language, engage us 
lerable well. 
to iiudy to arrive at a legible as well as a 
neat and well ordered Way of Writing. None butthofe 
who refpeët no-body, and think themfelves exempted 
from all Regards due to Society, can well. neglect 
having a tolerable Hand-writing. : | 
The Ae ofity As to the Manufcripts and Infcriptions 
i ny, Of pa Ages, no Law obliges ‘us to. read 
of reading Ma- ig a: 
nies them and keep a Correfpondence with 
: thefe who lived beforeus. But, when de- 
ftitute of this trifing Talent, we may have at hand ail 


Monuments, without being able to wake ourfelves the 


LL . 2 
wifer for it. Cur Fathers fpeak to us a hundred dif- 


ferent Ways; and we feem affeGecly to avoid under. 
ftanding them. We are forced to have Recourfe to the 
Eyes and F idelity of others, in Things which frequently 
occur, and with regard to Interefts in which Miftakes 
are dangerous. 


ritine runs | ples. 
A Method for ‘The Art of writing runs on eae 5 


o = . 
level to any Capacity. Inftead of begin- 


Le wie cng El]. 
7 ning with learning how to fhape the feve- 


ral Characters either of the old round Writing, or of 


the modern taker Letter, or of the Rünning- hand, 
the Succefs of which Method is very uncertain ; there 
is a fhorter ard generally a furer Way for any kind of 
Writings whatiover, which confifts in accuftoming the 
Hand for feveral Months together to the making of the 
three Strokes, which. are the Elements of all imaginable 
Characters.  Thele are the full Stroke, the Hair-itroke, 
and the mix’d Stroke, The Thing is prefently uncer- 
ficod by any Scholar. As to the Performance, it may 
be either brilliant or only tolerable. The former pro- 
ceeds from a happy Difpofition, and a great Flexibility 
in the Joints of the Fingers. ‘The tolerable and infallible 
Succefs of the Performance depends on the holding and 
cutting of the Pen, of which thefe elementary Strokes 
are the Effects. As foon as the Wrift and Fingers are 
inured to this flight Exercife, all is done. In two or 
three Months ‘Time, and often: i in lefs, and without 

7 having 


f 


Visor ses 
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having as yet attempted the fhaping of any Letter, you 
are agreeably furprized to fee the Hand at once effecting 
all the Charaéters you are pleafed to demand of it, 
merely becaufe they are all compofed of the three 
Strokes it has rendered familiar to it'elf. 
Howfoever eafy it may be to. make for 
onefelf in a little Time an Alphaberofthe ~ 7 
4 Bs aR = cufloming one- 
ef the Writing of every Age, whereby to 7, 
: oe 2 felf to Manu- 
decypher all Sorts of Monuments, we actu- (rip 
ally wanta Paleography, that is, a Collection fa 
af old Writings, that may be at hand, and eafily obtaind. 


A Means of ac- 


-Ithought myielf obliged, my dear Friend, to procure 


you this Help, by fending you fhort Imitations of the 
Manufcripts of every Age; becaufe, if we have not. 
early Occafions to take a Liking to them, we are in 2 
great Danger of enjoying this Advantage too late ; and 
it is fill more common never to enjoy it at all. 

As we are peaking here only of the Diverfity of the 
CharaGers from one Age to another; it is perfectly in- 
diferent to you whether I borrow my Samples from the 
Latin Tongue, or from the French, Italian, or other 
Manufcripts. I fhall perhaps have rendered them in one 
Refpe& more inviting to you, by chufing them as much 
as lay in my Power among the Monuments of our Mo- 
ther Tongue. Whilft you fhall fee how Writing changes 
by tracingit back in Antiquity from Age to Age, it will 
perhaps be a kind of Pleafure to you to have as many 
Specimens of the Progrefs ef our Language, and to ob- 
ferve by what Degrees it more and more fwerves from 
our modern Tongue, till it lofes itfelf at laft in the 
Latin, which is its principal Source. The Hiftory of 
our Tongue not being as yet made, we may in this 
Manner make a kind of preliminary Sketch of it to 
eurfelves. 
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The French PALEOGRPHY. 


HE French Tongue, to the Monuments of which 
we may very well confine ourfelves, has from 
Age to Age changed its Writing and Turn. The 
‘Writing of the Beginning of the fixteenth Century, and 


oe ote ve latter End of the fifteenth, when the Art of 


+ Printing was invented, is the moft difficult of all, though 
the leait -emote fon our Age. The Infeription, and 
even the Manufcripts, become more and more legible 
as we go farther back. ‘The latter of them becomes 
the fame with that of Medals, and is not different from 
the ancient Roman Characters ; as the French Language 
itfelf draws nearer and nearer the Larix et from: | 
which it iprang. . 
The Romexs becoming Mafters of Spaiv, and the 
Gauls, introduced the Latin there ; and the Gau/s having, 
as well as the Spanifb, been a great while Members of 
the Empire, forgot their peculiar Language entirely (a) 
ufing no other thanthat of the Romans. ‘Thus did Latin 
become the Mother of the Spanifb and French Tongues.. 
They refpectively ftill have Features that diftinguifh 
them : But a confiderable Ground of Refemblance caufes 
them to be known again for Sifters. Let us follow the 
gradual Progrefs of our own. Several Roman Emperors 
refided in the Gauls. Long before them, the Roman 
Armies, the Prefects of the Gau/s and their Courts, had 
accuftomed thefe Nations to the Underftanding of Zair. 
Law-Suits were pleaded and all public Ads written in 
that Language. It was the fame with the Prayers of 
the Church and the Inftruétions in the fourth Century, 
Befides, Eloquence and the Roman Literature had been: 
long cultivated in the Schools of Bourdeaux, Lyons, 


(a) See Bernard Aldret, de Origin, Ling. Caftellan, 
; Autue 
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Autun, Befançon, and Rheins. There was fuch an Emu- 
lation and good Succefs there, that St. Hierome and other 
foreign Writers make very great Encomiums of them. 
Cornelius Fronton, an Orator of the fecond Century, calls 
the School at Rheims by the Name of New Athens (a). 

All Perfons liberally educated did then fpeak Lasim, 
and the common People underftood it. Nay, the People 
themfelves fpoke at laft, and even fpoke no longer any 
other, as it was the only Language ufed in Commerce, 
and generally fpoken both by the Heads of Families 
among the Gau/s, who had long ago been Roman Citi- 
zens, and by their Slaves, who had no peculiar Langu- 
age of their own. But the Multitude altered the Purity 
of the Remax Tongue, either by conftruing it wrong ac- 
* cording to the Genius of their ancient Gaw//> Language, 
and the Gibberidge of their own Provinces ; or by inter- 
mixing it with many Terms commonly ufed by the bar- 
barous Nations who fettled among them, or fojourned 
long in the Gauls ; or by neglecting, as thefe Barbarians 
did, the Regularity of Inflexions and Genders; or, in 
fhort, by pronouncing the Latin Words fo as to caufe them 
to be miltaken for another Language. Such are thefe 
Words, which we frequently find murdered, when written 
as they are pronouced ; Omuebs for Omnibus, uns for unus, 
Bons for bonus, prevoire, or prevere, for Prefbyter, aorums 
for adoremus, Romans for Romanus, &c. 

In the like Manner the Francs, who mix’d and dif- 
perfed among the Gauls, of whom they were neither 
the Enemies nor the Conquerors (2), forgot their Teutonic 
or German Language. It was hardly ufed any where but 
at the Court of the Kings of France, becaufe they were 
of German Families, and the Lingua Franca could not 
be difpenfed with, in fuch Affairs as had any Relation to 
the Provinces about the River Rize, where no other 
Language was fpoken. But the Fraucs, in their learn- 
ing the Rowan Language with the Gau/s, conformed 


(2) Ile Veftre Athene Durocortoro. See Notitia 
Orbis antig. Chriftoph. Cellar. Articul. Rhemi. 
(b) See the Efablifoment of the French Monarchy by Mr. 
Du Bos, | : | 
them 


dr 
| 
| 
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themfelves to the vulgar Ufe, without minding the Re-. 
gularity of the Latix, being moft of them military Men, 
and making no great Ufe of Letters. | 

Thus was formed the Roman vulgar Language, al- 
ready ufed in the Time of the firft Race of our Kings, 
among the Commonalty of the Gau/s and Francs, who 
were become but one Nation under the Name of François. 
They even continued to call it Sermo Romanus, to 
diftinguifh it from the Franc or German Language, as 
well as from that of the Goths and Bourguignons, and 
from a Language, which a Nation obliged to leave Great 
Britain had brought into the moft weiterly Province of 
France now called Bretagne. 'The Accent, which raifed 
the Pronunciation of the Penultima of ‘Words, very often 
caufed the Vowel of the laft Syllable to be fupprefied. — 
Thus the Sanéus Spiritus was pronounced and wrote fo 
as to caufe the final wto vanifh. ‘They then pronounced 
Sants Efperits, as is feen in all the ancient Symbols. 
Whence the Habit of calling the vulear Language Ser- 
mo Romans, caufed the Name of it be abridged into that 
of Romans or Romance. This laft one fixes and preferves 
the ancient Pronunciation of the other. : 

The Councils, which defire the Paftors to inftru& their 
Congregations in that popular Language rather than in 
Sh regular Latiz which was lefs underftood by the 

altitude, call it very frequently the Roman Ruftic 
(a) or plainly the Raffic. Nay, the very Latiz of the 
Man of Letters, accuftomed to this vulgar Fargox, could 
not fail of being much influenced by it, in its Turns, 
Words and Terminatious. 

One is amazed at the Barbarifm which reigns through- 
out the Stile of the Riparian Laws, of the Salic Laws 
or Regulations of the French Tribes, called Salc 'Tribes, 
of which the Family then reigning was ; and in the fet 
Forms of the Jurifprudence of the feventh and eighth 
Ages.. A better T'afte ftrove to revive under Charlemagne 
and his firft Succefors, which decayed afterwards, and 
gradually feil with their Authcrity. 


(a) See the Council: of Tours and Mentz in the ninth 
Century. See Fouchet, and the Preface of the Glofary of 
Du-Cange. 

| The 
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The Habit, which the Lords of Manors took in the 
tenth Century and the following, of deciding their own 
private Quarrels themfelves, and of making War againft 
one another upon every Trifle, either in Company with 
their Vañals againft thoie of their Enemy, or in fingle 
Combats; and the long Voyages and Travels, or 
Crufades afterwards undertaken towards recovering the 
Holy Land, caufed the Love for all Studies to. be totally 
laid afide. They, at thele Times, looked upon the 


poor Latin which helped as yet a few People to under- — 


land the Prayers of the Church, and to write down the 
judicial Aéts and Deeds, as a Kind of learned Language. 
But this Lat», no lefs barbarous though lefs ‘energic 
than the Romance, had at laft the dll Fate of not being 
fpoken at all. It took its Refuge in the Schools, from 
whence a right Tafte has often tried to drive it, and where 
it has always endeavoured to keep itfelf up under the 
‘Shelter of Cuftom. But being no longer underftood by 
the Nobleman and Citizen, and much lefs by the 
Peafant, the vulgar Language began to be much more 
ufed in Things relating to the Publick. It became 
‘more ufual than before for giving Inftruction. The 
Cuftom was introduced of writing in Romans; and they 
called Romans, or Romance, or Romancier, whatever was 

written in the vulgar Language, Profe or Verfe. It was 
~ no Difgrace to any Hiftory or Sermon to fay that they 
were written in Romans. It was the fame as faying they 
were written en François ; an Expreflion that would not 
have been juft inthe Beginnings of the Monarchy, when 
this lat Word fhould have fignified, not indeed the 
vulgar Language of the French, but the old Lingua Frama 
or German, which they had ceafed to fpeak. The 
Chivalry-Tales, that were made purpofely to amufe the 
Cro:fes when they had nothing to do, being well received 
every where, the Romans, m its Turn took more Favour 
than ever. They talked of nothing but reading or 
writing the Romans, which fignified a Love for the read- 
ing or compofmg French Books.  Thefe Books, full 


mot of them of imaginary Adventures, proved accept~ 


able from the very Facility of underftanding them, and 
from a Refult of their Conformity with all the Diforders 
of the human Heat. 

| This 
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This is the fhorteft Summary that can poffibly be 
given of the Birth and Progrefs of our Language. Let 


us now come to the feveral Writings that have tran{f- — 
mitted the Monuments of it tous. Here we may either 


come from the earlieft Times of the Monarchy down to 


our prefent Age, or begin by the Manufcripts of the — 


latter Ages, and go back afterwards to thofe of the 


foregoing. ‘This laft Proceeding feems the more com- — 
modious, as the Language of the Monuments, con~ | 
nected with the latter Age, is lefs remote from our Ufage — 


than what went before, and does neverthelefs fym- 
pathife with what is immediately above it, enough to 
give an Infight into it. Thus does every Age facilitate 
Accefs to the foregoing. We gradually arrive to the 


very Time when our French is hardly to be known, and ~ 


could never be underftood without this Introduction, ~ 


This Order is neceflary to help us to underftand what is 
written in our Language, nor does it in the leaft preju- 
dice the Reading of what is written in another; the 


French, Provincial, Gafcoon, Caftilian, and Italian Lan-_ 


guages having no other Characters than the Lasix, 
which gave Birth to them all. 


The Writince and LANGUAGE of the XVI and 
XV CENTURIES. 


LTRSHE Monuments of the Writing which. is 
called Gothic (in Englifh the Black Letter) and 


which ought to be called Gerwaz, are, as well as thofe. 


of the Language of the fixteenth Century, fo numerous, 
and offer themielves fo frequently to every Eye, that one 
or two Samples will be fully fufficient here. ‘his Cha- 
rater, efpecially the large one, which is that of the 


ra 


Infcriptions, is in Reality very regular, fince it agrees — 
with the principal Effe€ls of the Pen well cut and held. 


But, for want of adding to the full and the Hair-firokes 


that which is called the mixt Stroke, in order to fmooth 


the Paflage from the one to the other by a graceful 


Rounding ; this Charaëter has been rendered fo briftly 
with Angles, Faces, Points, and needlefs Hooks, that 
it is not to be conceived how it took Poffeflion of all the 

Infcriptions, 
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on perdit à eftre ropne defpargne - 
IE eft cBtenu ea gefter defpaigne que Le 
toy darragô audit deux files x Soutut te 
top defpatane ey avoir Bre Et pour nt - 
cute eflire cette quimieuty Cup pfairore [i 
fe contrefifE ey quife dung feruttenr et oft 
auec [ec ambaffnèeurs € sat sin anes qui ul 
toiét Sng euefque ef deux Garde Erne à 
made; pas fe Ce top Varrags leur fav, 
Gonneur ef qrantiope. Lee filles du cap 
fappareifferer ef fe atourncrent ou meuf | 
quelles peurent. Et par efpectaf Painfiiee 
q penfoit que fes pareltes fenffent pour el 
te. Si furent Ceane trous wnre pour Seoir 
eétecarder Cours contenders Dont if aduit 
q au matin Le vop defpaigne q eftoit def- 
quife reqardout Ca concentice dettes fi re- 
garda que quant fey fatua fainfnee quel - 
fe ne leur refpondit res que entre feo dens 
et eftort flere et de Spat pore mare fa feux | 
eftort Bumble et de arate courtopfte plaine | 
et : alugit hum blement fe quat et fe nie 


i | 
Commet ta fille a au top Sovran - oa 


Tam arelchaleric 


Day. 99-LLLLL-EKKIIT 


Le Loeual doibt anoir petite tefle & fer- 
che de Cagquelle fout Capean teuaut it ob Se: 
rant ary 03 Ait les aureifles courtes T Agus, 
grads pouty. « 1100 canes fea nofeaule ou : 
ucts ainyt que fils eftorent enf tes Ceo ma 
efoueres areftes « fercbea grad bouche ef 
effiree cot Cong « greflepres Ca tefte fe 005 
court @ quafi corfieplaur Cesvaine cond 5 
à quafiavos Ces couftes ¢ (oo flans comme 
Duna Feuf les Ganches Congues © eftendueg 
Cog cuiffes Carnes ç caries tant par de = 
$ene que par defore fea tavets amples 
fecs a efteduy feo faute amples courBees 
x dveffres come dung cerf Feo iombese am: 
plea « ferches a planes de pol Les tome: 
tures dec 1ambes aroffes enon cHharnuts- 
prochaines des Bales à to f emblance og 
Beng Ces Bnales ronde fermes & fren fiches 
x mit Srinerfellement es membres an cocps 
proporcionnez tant er) Conaueuz quer Car - 
geur @ ait auffi Le cof feue «fort en acof: 
(eur Bere Ceftomac . Soit Ce Lheunl plus 
fault par Verviere que par Dewitt ainft 
que Le cerf- 
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Inferiptions, and of moft Printing-houfes, from the 
Middie of the fifteenth Century quite to the Middle of 
the following. ‘The Italians never would make any 

fe of them, and almoft all the Nations of Europe, 
either from their Example, or from a right Difcern- 
ment, have reaflumed the Roman Charatter, the Ground 
of which is found again in every Age, though with _ 
greater Or lefs Varieties. ie 

Il. This Gothic Letter, printed in the Beginning of 
the fixteenth Century (less the current Writing of the 
preceding Âge. As your Eyes are not accuftomed to that 
Character, you may read the hiftorical Sample hereto 
annexed in our own Way of Writing, by means of 
which the Reading of the other will become a mere 
Paftime. : 


§ Comment la fille au roi d Arragon perdit à (miffed) étre 
royne d'Efpaigne. > | 
I! eff contenu ès gefies d'Efpaigne que le Roi d Arragor 
avoit deux filles, © voulut le roi d'Efpaine en avoir une, 
£T pour mieux eflire celle qui. mieux lui plairoit, fi Je con- 
arefift en guile dung ferviteur Ef alla avec fes ambaffa- 
deurs &f Meffages qui étoient ung évefque ES deux barons : 
ES ne demandez pas fe le Roy d'Arragon leur ff grant hon- 
neur £S grant joye. Les files du Roy S appareillerent S&S Je 
atournerent au mieulx qu'elles peurent : EP par efpécial 
'ainfuée qui penfoit que les paroles fuffent pour elle. St 
furent leans trois jours pour veoir &F regarder leurs conte- 
“nances, dont il advint que au matin le Roi dEfpaigne qui 
eftoit defguife. regaraoit Ja contenance d'elles, fi regarda que 
quant len falua l'ainfnée, elle ne leur refpondit riens que 
entre fes dents, & efloit fere &F de grant port: mais Je 
feur eftoit humble ES de grant courtoyfie plaine, Jaluoit 
bumblement Le grant ES le petit. Apres il regarda que une 
_ fois les deux feurs jouoient aux tables (Trick track) avec deux 
chevaliers : mais l'ainfnee tenfa à l’un des chevaliers &§ 
lui mona forte fin, (finifhed the Game by making hun 
Reproaches.) Mais Ja feur moins née ( youngeft) qui 
avoit auf perdu, ne faifait femblant de Ja perte, ains 
faifeit aff bonne chiere (Countenance, Reception) comme 


(a) ‘See the Book of the Chevalier dela Tour, Paris, 1514. 
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fi elle eut tout gaigné, Le rey d Efpaigne- qui regarda tout, 
fe retira à cofir & appela fes gens S leur aift. Vous raté 
que les Roys de Efpaigne ne les Roys de France ne fe doivent 
pas marier par convoitife, fors noolement a à femme de bonnes 
meurs, Lien née € taillee de venir à bien Ed à banneur, ce 
pour cej ay veu ces deux filles © regard leurs maniéres ES. leurs 
guifes : Si me femble que la flusjeuve eff la plus humble ES ; 
fa plus courtorfe, Tn g pas de fi haultain courage, ne de fi 
haulte manière comme L ainfnie, ft comme j'a) pu-aparcevoir, 
kX pour ce prennez la plus jeune: car je la efis. Si luy 
refpondirent : Sire, ? ainfnce eff la plus belle & na plus 
grant honneur. a vous de avoir LP ainfnée que la plus jeune : 
& il refpondit que iln " oftoit nul honneur ne nul bien terrien 
qui refjemblaf à bonté S a bonnes meurs, F par efféciol à 
bumble coffe, °F pour ce que je lay weue la flus humble SF la 
be courtoife Je la vueil avoir: & ainfil eue 


JIL This Writing is of the Beginning of the fifteenth 
Century, or of the End of the fourteenth. It was taken 
out of a Manufcript ona hed of the Abbey of Sz. Vidor 
vat Paris, which contains, 1. A Colleétion of Morali- 
ties; 2. A ‘Tranflation of als Book de Senc&tute, the 
lat Sheet whereof bears Date 1405: 


Comme l'en veult jouer aux éches, Pen les prent en un 
Jachèt, © fait on au jeu flufieurs ferfonnaiges, Roys, 
Roynes, Chevaliers, & Villains (cillanz, the Country- 
People) (9 apres le jeu les remet cn ou facket (in the 
Bag) ou len les prinff : & awient aucune fois que. see qui 
a éfié Roy au jeu oft au fons du fachet. Auffi joue Notre 
Seigneur de nous, qui nous prent en la terre toug nux &F 
nous. met en divers eax au monde: & ala mort refout 
tous honimes en terre: car autant ale poure (the Poor) ex 


terre comme. à le Roy |. eo 


IV. and V. Nothing is more ftri@ly conneéted with 
the Hiftory of the Progrefs or Changes of Writing, 
than the admirable Invention of the Art of Printing, 
which took Place about the Middle of the fifteenth 
Century, and quite changed the Face of Society, by the 
many Branches of Learning it fpread:among Men. 


= Mn 
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| it 
|. Come let) Geult jouer aux efehes 
fen Les preut ey OY fachet ef faut oy au 
jeur plul’S-p(Snnarges Loys Xosues — | 
EAS 0 0 = pase, Oe Le i 
| Hrs er Bilans et aps le Jen Les Xe = | 
met oy on fachet ou leu Les promt et ac 
vient aucune fois que celluy qu a efte 
Xow ot} eu efbou fous Su fachet Qui 
Joue niefr Qe uous qui nous prent en Co. 
Nee : Va : Un, Wat 
Ere toux Huy et no inet ey Ours eftos au 
monde et a fa mort Lefout tons Goes en 
A © ; ne 
fre car autant a Le poure en ive come 


ale Noy. 


fee avi 
Pris hoc opufeulus finitwac copleti etad| 
culebia; Sei induftrie in curutate Magunfy 
per Johanne fuk cine et Petriifchorltler de 
ernfheym cleric Siocel ciufdez eft conf = 
mat. Anno incarnacdis nice. M.cece bey. 
Jnvigiliaafumpoois sole vuginis marie. 


Srerpit fpeculu humane fluatuonis 
Jn qua pats cal? hots vmod repatiots 
Jn hoc Epeculopotett homo cofièerare 
P ob cau creator oim decvewt hor - 

em creae 


ES 
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In a very fine Manufcript Copy of the Collection of 
the Canons of Gracian, which is very curioufly keptin | 
the Library of the Celeffire Monks at Paris, the ‘Tran- 
{criber, who acquaints the Reader with both his Name 
and Country, declares moreover that he was bufy one 
and twenty Months together about finifhing this Copy. 
At that Rate, we’ muf either imploy four thoufand 
Copiers for nearly two Years, or have only one Copier 
at a Time during almoft eight thoufand Years, to have 
the four thoufand Sets of the faid Collection that may 
now-a-days be furnifhed in lefs than four Months, and 
be diftributed into the Hands of the Public at once. 
No body was better acquainted with or fet the Hiftory 
of this glorious Difcovery in a clearer Light than the 
celebrated Trithemius, who had frequently converfed on 
that Subje&t with Peter Schoiffer of Gern/beim, Partner to 
the firft two Inventors, without the Induftry of whom 
the new Project might perhaps have funk again into 
its former Obfcurity. We fhall chiefly depend here 
upon his T'eftimony and the Original of Printing, as it 
is related in the fecond Volume of his Annals of the 
Abbey of Hirfauge, according to which there is no 
Doubt but Fohn Guttenberg (a) of Mentz had, about 
the Year 3440, the firt Idea of this new Art. He fpent 
his Eftate about it without Succefs, and then took for his 
Partners Yobu Faufle, a rich Merchant of the fame 
City, and Peter Schoiffer (b) of Gernfbeim, a Clerk of 
‘ the Diocefs of Mentz. Faufles Money and the Inge- 
nuity of the young Scdoigfer, who had devoted himfelf 
to his Service, gave Birth to fome firft Works already 
very tolerable ; the mofl famous of which are the Com- 
pilation (c) of the Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, Ge. of 
Fobn Genoa, and the Miroir du Salut de l'Homme (4), 
which is a rhiming Profe in very indifferent Larir, with 
lineal Figures without Shades at Top of the Pages. Thefe 
‘firft Impreflions were made upon weeden..Plates, in the 
‘fame Manner as had already been done in China and 
Fapan. ‘They wrote and drew upon a tranfparent 


(a) He was allo named Gensfleifch and Zumjungen. 
(6) In German, the Shepherd, the Herdfinan, Opiio. 
(¢) Catholicon Johannis Januenfis. | 

(4) Speculum humane Salvationis. 


Sheet 
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Sheet of Paper, whatever they thought fit. Then they. 
did itover with a fine Paite on the Side of the Fi ures, | 
and clapped it thus upon a proportionable Plate. By. 
this Means the Figures and Charaers fill appeared, but 
in an inverted Situation, and from the Right to the Left. 
When the Paper was very dry, they cut off with proper 
edge Tools all the Wood which furrounded the Strokes 
of the Letters, and the Obt-lines of the Figures. This 
Wood being hollowed to a fufficient Depth, fo as that 
the out-jetting Strokes might be fomewhat zx relievo 
with regard to the Ground, they fmeared all the Lines, 
thus raifed above the Ground, over with a pretty thick 
kind of Ink, of which they had much ado to &x the 
Compofition and exaét Degree. A Sheet of Paper {pread 
over the Whole, and gently applied to it with either a | 


‘Cufhion or a Prefs, took of the Print of the Figures and 


Letters, the reft being a white Ground tothem. They 
all appeared in their true Pofition and ftood the natural 
Way from the Left to the Right, when the Sheet was 
‘taken off and turned up. Doing the fame without Con- 
fufion on the other Side of the Leaf was no eafy Matter, 
‘and, in ordgr to fell thefe Prints the dearer by giving 
them the Appearance of Manufcripts, they printed on 
the Reo or Forepart of a Sheet, and then on the Ver/o or 
Back of another. ‘The Two white Sides were oppofite, 
and, by clapping them one upon another with Patte, you 
had a Sheet wrote on both Sides as ufual. The Copy of 
the Miroir du Salut, which is in the Library of the Ce- 
deffine Monks at Paris, has this Particular init, that the 
Sheets have not been pafted together, and the two 
printed Sides are always backed with two white ones, 
with an Intention to clap them one againit the other 
with Pafte ; which betrays the Artifice of the firft 
Work. 

Our Workmen were foon tired with this Method. An 
ill-pafted Sheet made them lofe a whole Copy when the 
Plate was worn out. Befides, thefe carved Plates could 
ferve but for one fingle Work. Thofe Inconveniences, 
together with the Smallnefs of the Profits, raifed in the 
Minds of one of them, (perhaps of Yohu Faufle, as the 
Words of Trithemius feem to imply (a), the T'hought of 


(a) Gener inventoris primi Johannis Fuk. : 
working 


ASF 


y 
Be 
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working with feparate Charaëters, that might be-aflem- 
bled, then difunited, and forted for the Printing of feve- 


ral -Sheets of the fame Work, and then ufed again for 


- other Books: : But the wooden Pegs termiaated at Top 


by. a Character ir Relievo, being fucceflively blackened, 


..wathed, dried, then moiftened, fwelled and dried over 


: : andover, were foon worn out at the Corners and confi- 


_ > derably alter’ d. New Difficulties arofe.as they proceed- 
. : ed. . ‘1 hey had Recourfe to feveral Metals. They tried 


to caftin Moulds {mall Columns of Lead or Copper ter- 


vice: ‘The ingeniows Schoi fer filed his Partners with 


: :minated each by a Letter. But Lead and Pewter proved 


both too-foft.: Iron and Copper were too brittle, and fo. 
the Whole remained rough, uncouth, and of bad Ser- 


Jay, by thewing them Punchions of the exatteit Pro- 


: :: “portion, which he had contrived to form, the Hollows, 
-- and: by fucceeding ‘in the Mixture of fuci Metals as 


were fit to make Charatters iz Re/ievo, fo as to correct 
the Acrimony of a Metal by the Softnefs of another, 


‘without ,hindering the Compoñrion from being ‘of the 


requifite-Hardnefs.. Now are we arrived at the Per- 


 feétion-of the Arti. Fauffe was fo affe€ted by it, that 


he gave both his-Daughter and Fortune to Schorffer, who, 


after the Death of Gusrembergand Faufle, went on with 
‘and kept up Printing at -Mextz. . The firft and moft va- 


a lüable Fruits of this lait. Difcovery were the fine Bible, 
-.compleated in the Year 1462, of which Fau/fe brought 


_a Number of Copies to Paris, where they are {till pre- 


ferved. 


The Article IV. .Prefens hoc Opufculum, &c. is the 


- Note: put. at the End of this Bible by Fau/te and 


4 . Schoiffer (a) 


“The Article V, is the Beginning of the Miroir du 
Salut, which is now in ‘the Convent of the Cele/tine 


-Monksat Paris. hey thew at Harlem a Copy of the 


. fame Speculum, -printed likewife on Wood. 


There is fome Reafon for wondering at not finding 


any Names of Printers inthe Pieces printed on Wood, 


—sehers.to ef confummatumn, 


and at not feeing the Name of Guttemberg at the End of 


the ‘fine Bible printed with cait Letters. The Reafons . 


(a) After ad Eujebiam Dei, the Word indufirie is adverbial, and 


G of 


ay 


à 
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of the fir Omrffion is, that thefe Men had a Mind to 
let their Prints ftill have the Look of and be thought 
Manufcripts, and concealed both their Name and new 
Art, in order to repay their Charges by ftill felling their 
Copies upon the Footing of fo many Manufcript Co- 
pics. ‘Lhe Reafon of the other Omiffiun is, that Gut- 

temberg, having been condemned to pay to the Partner- 
fhip Advances which he thought not himfelf obliged to 
make, took a Diflike to it, and left his Partners, even 
before the Year 1455. He went and refided fucceflively 
at Straflourg and Harlem, whence he came back to 
Mentz, where he died about the Year 1468. The 
Eftablifhment of his Printing-Houfe at Szra/feourg, where 
he worked in Company with Yobz Mente/, and at Har- 


dem, where he very likely worked in Company with 


Laurence Coffer, gave Birth to the pofterior Notion that the 
Cradle of Printing was to be looked for in either of thefe 
‘Towns; and it has alfo given Birth to the fine Stories 
made of Coffer, whom Faufle had deprived of both his 
Plates and the Honour of the Invention; and of Mente/, 
whom Gersfeifch ufed in the fame Manner, in order to 
communicate the Whole to Guttemberg, although 
Gensfeifh avd Guttemberg be but one and the fame Man. 
In the fine Bible of 1462, in the Pfalter of 1457, in 
Tuliy’s Offices of 1465, and in a great many other Works, 
Fauftc and Schoeffer are always found in Company till 
1466, when Schoeffer appears alone, after the Death of — 
his Father-in-Law. "hey not only printed their Names 
at the Head of the Works, but afiumed the Honour of 
the new Invention to themfelves ; and really the Thing 
could no longer be kept fecret after their Parting from 
Guttemberg. But, it being ftill unknown at Paris, in 
the Year 1462, Faufle bethought himfeif of fupprefiing 
the laft Sheet of his Bible, and of printing another 
where the Note we have mentioned, Art. 1V, was in- 
clofed, and where he forbears fpeaking of the new Me- 
thed of multiplying Books, as he did in other Works. 
‘The Beauty of theie pretended Manufcripts procured 
him to fell them as dear as he pleafed at Paris; 
but finding that the amazing Refemblance of all his 
Copies was at laft much talked of, and the Secret of the 
new Invention blazed out, he quickly bated the spared 

- | ts 


VtLVILPLAVIEP 4.493. 
I ; 
ALS,A.ŒG,C.&,&,&,E.0,M.| 
HM OLED AVANT: CEST? ONE 
IMASTO ? AIRE? 
IE: LORS: ChOMAS : LPO - 
CRAGAIRES — : 
OMI? PASSA: RVEFÉIOVRS: 
ER:ITRVIERR: 
LAR: TROIS: ŒŒIES : MIS? 
| VIS OLLLICCR À 
DIX: OVNI VERRA:POVR : 
ROVS : IVCIER : “hr 
LE: VVELLE AVEC: LVI À 
RERB KROCIER : 


Bien v ous puis de cetut Cat dire 
Quil ne Cauoit chanter ve live 
En vomantrer chartre ne Brel 
fe ne fauort lonque ne Brel 
ne melle tans plus (auotrt 
Salue Cancta patens quauort 
Aprile denfance # dulage 
flen Lave (me ne en charnage 
fla pentecoite na noel 
fe chantalt 1a nule Cor el 
Ee (tort touz wrs touz (es ellor= 
Et por les is por les mor= — 


ee ee 
7 i fig Puna N sy 
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IX. 
ns eSniéce a parlez Ye La Bataille dec 
Nhrpedieo moztell Ecstre. lex Vi. | 
Vins a oft tonte pre en Yonlens tonzinee 
IV. 
CG éme (020 fev icha Qu pu. 
AT Pret pfore Se tone kuvpemee 
Mic mec [zen & mice. 201 qu 
poux nonevot was fExc & mozz. CHU 
fre AcuKe tone, Leo fiedes LE tS fous, 
repo fone, fir feras. Je qw fines ta ere: 
ature q ma fares & Worl die foye | 
6 (orifices foxes fu de tong few Maux : 
( Lee Brena qui me VESSIE, Size qu | 
HAC Ft & ee pov Jae Je moy de ff: | 
2e fore tavolente Ye moy Size dieu 
aies merci Se MIS SAME Moy fade __ 
Hop D folie, pe à La teplacro Je rene. 


{Left CCl. eft a nos charles \, 
Le Ye neftre nom oy Be france : 


7 tharles € 
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his Books, and haften'd to Mentz again, to avoid all 
Profecutions and Law-fuits for over-rating them. 


The Writine and LANGUAGE of the XV and 
XIV CENTURIES. 


k “HIS Infcription, the Character of which is of- 

ten met with inthe Monuments of the Thirteenth 
andFourteenth Centuries,was borrowed from the Cloifter 
ef the Grey Friars at Rheims, and was communicated by 
Mr. Batteux, a former profeflor of Rhetoric in the Uni- 
verfity of the fame City, and now Profeflor of Rhetoric 
in the Univerfity of Paris: — | 


Ci devant gift en icefte aire (a) 

Li Cors (b) Thomas l'apothécaire ; ses 
Qui pafla neuf (c) Fours en Fanvier 

L'an trois cers onze, €F un millier. 

Diex (d) qui venra pour nous Fugier 

Le veulle (e) anec lui hébergier (f) 


(2) Aire, Place. . 

(2) Li Cors Thomas, the Body of Thomas; jult as they faid, Le 
Cour le Rot, for the King’s Court, the Palace where Juftice is admi- 
mifter’d. 

(c) Nuef for neuf, new, 

(d) Diex, God. 

. Ce) Veulle for VeuiMeoi 5 2: 


(f) Hebergier'to lodge, to place, to ‘harbour. 


II. This Writing was communicated by Mr. Racine, 
and borrowed from a Manufcript of Metre Dame of 
Soiffons, wherein they have collected feveral Miracles at- 
tributed to the Vitgin Mary, to infinuate this Maxim, 

(a) In Romance, that is, in French. Our vulgar French was called 
Romance. : J oe: x 

(4) Charter. Public A&ts, Writings figned and depofited in a Nota- 
ry’s Office, or in a Place where Charters are kept. ee 

(c) Brief. Bref. This was the Name given to all Catalogues, com- 
pendious Accounts, Letters Patents, and other Pieces of current Writ~ 
ing. Ibid. Ne ne favoit longue ne brief; that is, Nor did he know 
what a long or fhort Syllable was. YER ie pads Tee 

(4) Fer e/, Except that one. ; Te 
(e) Tous jors tous feseffors, This he daily did, nor had he any other 


. Learning, 
G 2 that 
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that being exact in directing fome Prayers to: her,’ is 4 


. fure Means of Salvation. Sich: is the: Miracle here faid 
‘to have’ been worked in Favour of an ignorant Prieit, 


who knew nothing but the Mafs Via’ San&a Parengsy 


and never faid any other on -Chrifimas or Eajtr: Day. 


« II. Ci commence à parler, de la bataille des fept 
‘ péchiés mortels en contre les ÉERT dé vertus... Ci efttoute 
“1s en douleur tournée.” ee EIS Le 


This was ts fae from Fe Romance, iadtied, 


| Mande-wvie, that is, the Reforming of Manners: ». It-is 


partly in Verfe and partly in Prole, written on, Paper, 
and was communicated by the Abbé /’zéry,. of the Aca- 


) demy of the Bedles Lettr es, and Infpeétor of the Royal 


College The following Writing | is 0k Re fame Manu 


oe Tv Che commence yt yy fa Da: Pips. - 
ï Jefus- ‘Chritt, parfaits de tous, tems,, mes: do, mes 
« Siresy& mes Rois [2% Qui des nous vot (6) naitre 


4 & morir. © Et tu fus devant tous les fiécles,:&. par tous | 
# tems fans fin feras. Je qui. ne ta: créatute :-qui ma 
< fais &* a voulu que jé -fovers Glorifiés foyes tu de 


«tous les maux:& les “biens qui done vendront, ...Sire qui | 
“me à fais, & es poyfians, fc) de moi deffaire. (A) fais 
“ta volenté de moi, Sire, Dieu aies\-mrerct de «moi, 
‘ Sauve moi. Garde moi ee tous tears de latempta- 


Au € cion dé? anemi.’ 


et ee € Le rae ees prey 3 ae x Er : i 


he two tat Dinés ‘ares ribipicd: eon bof: à étage 


oF es End of: the Bible of Charles the Wif;, and igned 


with. dis’ own Hands ttisthe fame Bible in which Hie no 
lefs pious than, learned eh Prince. ufed:to read every Day, on 
his M à and hn Fete bare. Itis Rad this in the 


es “nes ee cence s "Reis My « habit my Acid and 
my, King... : Tey still fpeakyafter this: Manner in fome. of our Pre 


| vinces : And we {till ufe the Word Maire de 


» 


(>) Vo, “Would. ety À en Us 
hh Payflars, Powerful... À bk VORP ee 
) De moi desfaire, ‘Thou can hey 2 me, 


illuftrious 


Vol VIL PLAIX.Pa.18$ : 


| tL 
A chalcun orlel. fel mz b et baux. 
lous Alons ce dit la grue. 


| de tout lou 102 ne Ce rvemue , 


Amoës en cuer: feul eu eflopel. 
À cu melehret len tr melolre . 


JE 
| © uanste des uanttes com plus porte Len 
donnent aus delles velleures que aus ner - 
tug et plus a Seaule que a honnellete - 


| Louwatanon.). 
le dttrec a fat.) 


Dites Deus me parut & quan: | 
que ton ar meflart. | 
Ele purs li uous dirai & het eures 
Pet lint... me Sa, 
p= prectentes dautres et plug a 
garter font. : 
leure  matines fu lr confiaus 
B tenue | 

~Cloument te bias telus Cerort pais 

et batus. a 

A bauble Cant ttuts W grant ~~ 1 
| stent . 
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illuftrious Maifere, one of-his chief ‘Officers, who was 
moft intimately familiar with himsrPhe Revérfe of this: 
has‘happenedito many a Hero : Nor have-they had any 
greater Enemies of theif Glory than their OWn Valet- 
de Chambres: 10°39 18) 6 el Bao es oe 


. 


The MW RATING andlANGUAGE of the XIII. 


Tz + a H E> Proverbs we have chofen for Samples of © 

both the Writing and Language of the Thir- 
teehth’ Centuty are borrowed from a Manufcript of the 
Feuillans * of the Place: of Leavis the Great on 14 is 
written on Parchment... , eh LRO 
(a): Archafcun Oifel fes nis lieft biaux. © ~~ 
(6) * A:Corle Roi chafcuns i eft pour foi. 
(¢)-© Alons,. alons, ce dit la grue :: 


7s» © De tout lou jor ne fe remue, | 
(da) § Amors én cuer : feus en eftopes. 
(e) * A cai mefchiet, l'en li méfofre. 


: gar his Morality,-and ‘the Recital in the common 
Letter of the Text, which is immediately after this Pa- 
sagraph, are borrowed .from a Manufcript, in Parch-_ 


ment; - of the Library of St. Viétor of Paris, Side 1167, 


which. feems to. be of the 'T ime of Philip the Fair, be- 


was given him in Philip the Fair’s Time, and there are 
befides Lamentations concerning the Miferies of Slavery, 
whichothe Country-people redeemed themfelvés from 
duringthe Reigmof. the’ three Children of that Prince. 
This Manufcript contains feveral Pieces, the moft ex- 
tenfive-of which is the Treatife on ‘the Mir yor Man. 
‘Fhe following Lines are a fhort Extract of ite 453 es. : 
£x: An: Order cf religions M-nks. ea 14744 
“4 Calléd Place-de Vendôme at Péris 400 à 
(a) Each Bird likes his own Meltj CLOS 107: ‘Faye yee 
(6) Every one ftands forthimfelf at the Kisg’s Court. \ 
_{c) De tout lou jor. - AektsDaydongermns 19 oe 
(d) Love in a Heart is Fire and ‘iow. ; 
(e) No Prefent, nor any Offer is made#him to whom Mifchief 
happenss, LOT ai À me 7 


Te | ms 


An 8 mnt ein mw (ae à à 
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‘ O vanité des Vanites! Com plus porte len (a) dor- 
“ neur au belles vefteures que aus vertus, & plus à beauté 
‘“ que à honnefteté ? | 2 wah ay st 
‘ Hi avint jadis que uns philofophes veftus & atournés 
de laid habit & de vil, volt (4) entrer en un palais à 
un hault Prince. Et appella a luis (c) & bouta (7) lon- 
guement, & plufieurs fois, ne oncques tant ni fout () 
appeller que-len li laiffat entrer. Mais toutes celles foit 
qu'ilfe pena de l’entrer, tantes fois en fu en fus boutés 
(f). À donques mua (g) fon habit & prift plus riche. 
Et tentoft à la premiere voix ot congié de ens (4) 
entrer. Et quant il fut dedens fi prift moult (2) fou- 
vent à baifier le riche mantel qu’il avoit au col, moult 
honoreement. Et li princes moult de grant maniere 
merveillans de ce qu'il faifoit li demanda pourquoy 
il faifoit ce. Et li philofophe li dift. Je honore ce 
qui m’a honoré. Car ce que ma vertu ne pout (4) 
‘ faire, à doncques ce fait ma belle robe.’ 


ITI. This Piece of Writing, the frft Letters of which 
are of the fame Size here as thofe of the Original, is 


- borrowed from a very fine Manufcript on Parchment of | 


the Library of St. Vi@or of Paris, which contains the 


feven Hours of the Paffion, in French Verfe, together 


with Pfalms and other Prayers, in Latin. The Manu- 
{cript feems to have been made for fome Lord in the 
Time of the firft Crufades. ‘The French of it is more 
obfolete than that of the Time of St. Lewis, and feems 
much to be of the XIIth Century. . The Office of the 
Paffion was the great Devotion of the Holy Sepulchre: 
and, in the Suffrages at the End of the faid Office, you 
always find thefe Words, xoffram Cadiam, as much as 


(a) Comme plus porte len donneur, How is it that one refpetts more, 


€. 
(2) Pol, Would. 

(c) Aluis, At the Door. 

(2) Bouta, pufhed, or knocked. 

(e) Tant ni fout. Nor could he knock fo, &e, 

(f) En fes houtés. Pufhed back, turned out, 

(g) Mua, changed. Of congié, had Leave. 

(4) Ens, in intus. 

(7) Much, from multum. 

(&) Ne pout, could not, ’Tis the Latin Word potuit not well pro- 


~ nounced, A 


to 
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to fay, our Society, our Diocefs: Which cannot be under- 
ftood but of the Levant, where a DiftriG is called Cadie, 
and the chief Judge of any Jurifdiétion called Cad. 


. € Jou (a) at a (6) nom H... qui le ditier (c) a 
+ tare 

* Dittes (¢) Dieus me pardoinft de quanque (ce) jou ai 

‘ meffait. | 

Et puis fi (/) vous dirai de fiet eures Ki funt. 

* Plus precicufes (g) d’autres & plus à garder font. 

* A l'heure de matines fu li confiaux (4) tenus, 

# Comment li bias Jefus feroit pris & battus, 

* Affanblé funt li Juis, li grant & li menu. 


Here are a few Strokes of the following Hours,where- 


by you may judge of the Language as well as of the 
Writing. | 


Droit (7) à heure de Prime fu Diex tous defpolliés, 
*iêTé, 
* Dont fu vilteufement (4) mefnés & traitiés, £Te.. 
* Quant il véoit venir les cos (/), fi s’enclinoit. 
* Des biaux ioex (x) de fon chief fondicement ploroit. 
‘ En non pourtant, fachiez, un fel mot ne difoit. 
# De tout ce grief torment con foufrir li fifoit. 


(a) Fou, 1. 

(D A nom ;. for my Name, The Nameis in Blank. 

(d) Dittes, &c. Pray God that he will pardon me all the Evil # 
have done. . 

(e) Quangue. An Abbreviation of quodcungue, 

¢ } ) Et puis fi vous dirai, &c. And then I'll tell you, or entertain 
you concerning the feven Hours which are more, ec, 

(g) Plus precieufes d’autres, that is, than the others. This Turn of 
Phrafe, which is ftill inthe Italian Language, is no longer ufed in 
ours. Er plus à garder font: that is, and are kept with greater Benefit. 

(i) Droit, juft. Adv, 

(k) Vilteufement, viliter, outrageoufly. 

(2) Cos, les coups, the Blows. 

(m) Joex, yeux, Eyes. Des beaux yeux de fon chef (fondicement ) 
abondament pleurcit. Floods of Tears ran from the beautiful Eyes of 
his Head, Ibid. Con foufrir li fifoit, qu’en lui fafoit foufrir; which» 
they made him fuffer, 


G 4 © Car: 
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* Cär notre favement {x fi forment (0). defiroit :~ 
* Que fe char & fe fang fp) pour il deliveroit. 
‘ Or dévons nous cette ae cremir (q¢).& redouter -» 
‘ Et de grief travail nos doit bien remembrer (r) 
* Quant nos oons (s) la cloke /#) de Prime retentir, 
‘_ A donc devons nous mettre nos cuers (#) à oon fervir,. 
© Kife funt li doi Juis briement le vos dirai, 
‘Cis’ Ki: ere Jhefum, ne. vous... en. -mentiral . 
vce tee tye feet ae 
‘ Li uns ce font wh sens plain de lofengerie (y) 
* Avil com fut Judas: plains de grand trecherie (2) 
‘ Bial (aa) fanblant. font: à: ‘autres, fi lor font biellé 
‘ chiere f #8) 
‘ Et dont fedeparolent fec quant il fant par derrieve, Sec. 
‘ A Vhore droit de-Tierce fut Dieux jugiés à mort 
‘ Dégabés (dd) & battus, & traitiés à grand tort. 
Lui méifmes Jhefum fiffent (ee) porter fa voies 
«Li felon (ff), limavais, li-cuierts maleoit (gg) + 
‘ Ce fu uns grans Mairiens (44) qui étoit fi pelans. 
© Que:il avoit le fais de deux hommes poiflans, &e, 


(n) Savement, Salut, Salvation. 

(2) Foriment ; sement. {trongly.. . 

(i) Sechar & fe fang. Sa-chair & fon fang 5 his Fleth and Blood, 

Ég) Greinir, Gi ‘aindre,. Fear. x 

(1 )-Rarwribrer; for rememorer, rafpeller le Je to remind. 

is ) Oons, entendons from Ouir, which, derives from a bad Pronune. 
ciation of audire,  Wehear. 

(t) Lacloke.. The Bell. 

(#) Cuers, Cœurs, Hearts. : 
(x) Fevous dirai brievement © ne vous déguiferai pas qui font ou à, 
quelles gens reffemblent les dis Fuifs, ceux quibattoient. Fefus, 1 will 
tell you in a few Words, and without diffembling any. Thing, what 
Sort 6f People were thofe Fes who ftruck fus. Dor is as much 
as to fay, diéfi. Inthe fame Manner as Benoit anfwers to benedicis 

and #aleoit to malediGiz. 
(y) Lofengerie, perfidie, Flattery, Perfidioufnefs, from Laus. 
(x) Trecherte, Tromperie, Deceit. 
af Bial, Beau, Fine. 
(bb). Bielle chiere ; belle chere, good Reception. 
(ec) Se deparolent, Recant, dothe Reverfe. - 
(dd) Dégabés, ridiculed, injured. 
(ee) Fiffent, firent, Made. 
(if) Felon, Traitre, Traytor. 
(gg) Li cuierts maleoit ; Les cœurs maudits ; the curfed Hearts. 
(bb) Ce fu une grans mairiens ; cette Croix étoit une grande Picce de 
Bos; from Materia, Wood, This Crofs was a huge Piece of Wood. 


cA 


4 
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«A Phoretde midi-fut 1p grantd® cris eriés ° > à 
Comment li biaus Jhefus feroit à mort livrés. . .. | 
‘ Grandes brokes de fier’ (72) un fevre fiftent faire... 
«alu doi maiftres des 'Jaistes brokes aportérent 7 2 


LS 


‘ À (vec) s Martias de fier (il) Jhefum enclaverent (kk) 
Parmi les mains li fierent(//) par fi grande viertu (am) — 
«Que fe fan (nz) par la-tierrea grand rias°too) en courut. 
Sour le mont de Cavaire un courtis il aftoit (pp) 

‘ Une haie d’efpines tout en tour javoit. — : 

Li uns des felons. Juis viers la haie en ala 

‘A fes mains prift l’efpine & brifa & (li) ga 

Si en fitun capiel, &c. (99) | 

Puis li brifent les mains, les jambes li treillerent (rr) 
:L'ün par defeure (ss) l'autre." Si tres roit (et) li claerent 
‘Que tout le contordirent auffi cum une hart... 

-En telypoint que li vins (wu) eft del ftordoir prefics + 
«Tout aufñ fut Jhefus dedans le crois pénés, (Fe. 
‘Quant il aporifma nuene (xx) que Jhefus veut morir 
‘De fon précieux cors s’arme {5} ) veut departur : 

. La dit à fon Pere en getant un foupir ~ a 

ad A 10 SEE Be Gat if 0 SEED one 
| (it). Grandes Brotes defer wi feore fifjent faire, They caufed long. 
iron Spits or Nails to be made by a Smith.” I/s frrent faire de grande 
broches de fer, de longs clous, par uit ouvrier, Fevre, from Faber, : 
: (kk) Avecs martias de fier il Fhefum enclaverent. Ils enclouérent 

Fefus avec des marteaux defer, They nailed Jefus with iron Hammers. 
+ (ML) Li ferent ; Ran bis Hands through... Luz enfencèrent. 

(mine) Wiertu, Force, Strength.s -..- * 

(nn): Se fans fon sfang, his Bloods. 2.2 po. ga sey Sey 

(00). grand rius 3a grand ruiffeau; Great Floods. Rius, from rivus, 

(pp) Un Courtis ilafoit ; Il y avoit un jardin. Afloit, from affabat ; 
There was. a Garden. r à re agin} Sorry i a) Hige res Gr P 

Liga) Capiel; Chapeau,’ codronne, a Hata Crown. 

(rr) Treillerent, Croiférent comme on croife les bois d’une treille ; Laid 

: themiacrofs like the Poles of a Vine-Arbor. | 
(ss). Par-defeure; Par deffus.; Over, Thefe Words are ftill ufed in 

fome Provinces, = © . St LA at : 
(te) Tres roit's Tres roide; Very right. Si tres rois li claerent ; Ils 
les atiachérent fi roides G tellement tirées, &c. They, tied and ftretched 
them out to fuch a Degree, ec. «36 Abe 

(ua) Livins; Levin, Wine. Ef del fiodoir preffés, is fqueafed 
inthe Press, Srodior ; from the old French Word gfordre, which is 
‘the-Latin extorguere. LEDLE 5 ess abe FORMS. 

(xx) Ll aproifma nuene ; Le tems de none approcha, When the Hour 
of Noon was near at Hand. It is the Latin approxrmavit, Whence 
oUur.old Word, Li proifme ; that is, One’s Neighbour, from proximus. 

yy), Srarme, for Same, that is, fon ame, His Soul, a very common 
| Expreflion, 


af: : 
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: Doux Peres en tes mains (jou) commant mon en- 
{pir (zz). 
‘ Puis releva fe voix, un grand cris a getet 
* Apries 4 fon benoit chief four fon brache inclinet, 
Ce 
Li cris fu Eloy lamafabaétani 
‘ gou eft: mes Dieus, mes Dieus qui m’avez relinqui. 
Pc £53; 
A Vhore de viespres fu Fhefu-Chris defpendus ; 
A Vhore de Complie fu le cors embaumes 
De Jhefu noftre pere el fepulchre pofés 
Ce fu un biaus Sarkeus B novias appareillés. 


IV. This Piece of Writing perfectly like its Original, 
together with the Sequelin common Letter, is borrowed’ 
from a Manufcript on Parchment of the Library of St. 
Vier of Paris, which is a Collection of very ancient 
Sermons Numb. 874, of the New Catalogue. They are 
all very short except the firft, which is direéted to a Sy- 
nod, that is to a Congregation of Priefts. We re this. 
preferable to the reft, and took the Beginning of it, be- 
_caufe it contains the Symbol, or Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prayer; both of them refpeéted Forms, which, as they. 
change but little from one Age to another, therefore 
preferve a greater Air of Antiquity. 


Pafce oves meas. 


< Seignor (sy Prevoire (s) (a) cette parole ne fu mie 
‘ dite folement à mon feignor faint Pere (4). Car à nos. 
‘ fu ele aufement (c) dite. Ce devons.nos entendre qui. 


“Expreffion. Li cors © l'arme, that is, le corps & l’ame ; The Body 
and the Soul. Thefe are the firft Words of the twenty-fecond Pfalm,. 
by which our Saviour, when on the Crofs, applied to himfelf the 
whole Prophefy, which is applicable to no other, 

(ex) En|pir 5 Efprir; Spiritus; Ame, Soul. 
A Apries ; Après, andthen. : 
B Sarkeus cercueil, Coffin. Novias appareiiles, New, newly 
made. Nouveau, nouvellement fait. 
(a) They ufed Prefre and prevoire indifferently. It is the Word 
Prefbyter altered. 
(5) Saint Pere, for faint Pierre, St, Peter, 
(6) Amufement ; Auf, Alfo. 
* fome3 


ae 
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Palce ouel meal. 
| Setguorpuorre cette pole. fle tu mre 
Dite Holetiita mon fergnor (amt pe- Car 
anol fucle aulentt dite. Ge denonl nl 
entendre q {omel en Leu de im eu fre. 
qmanoul Lel cholel Dameden à qrre ta 
garder. Ce eft fon pople a gouner. ba 
oforlt en ceft Regie. Equranont le tuen | 
| metter De her et dether.Lel amel 7 Do 9: | 
| Duire. Or Devonl Canow ce qa mefher a 
not merlmel dure Fa cell à nol anonl 
a gfodt*. Se nof befloigne aanow troll ~ 
chofel.la pere chole. € fameeVie la 
| Ceconde chofe la Cevence qu ¢ belloigna - 
He à autrur oferller.la crervee Et € la farnte 
podeationl. $ quo lh pürel doit rapeler Lo 
pople de mala bren-la prmere chole à 
pire Sort auor cett Cate ne. Parquot d-. 
pret lanuer Lar meufmel 7 farquor tL pu 
et douer bon exeurple .a to3 cof qu ho : 
ront bien fere.Lp bone Vie. fe doit Lauer. 
Emonder Ÿ Carve net. 
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fomes en leu (7) de lui en terres & qui avons les chofes 
Dame Deu à quere (e) & à garder. Ce eft fon pop'e 
À governer & a confoiller en ceft fiegle, & qui avons le 
fuen (f) meftier de liér & de deflier les ames & à 
conduire. Or devons favoir ce qu'il a mettier (g) à 
nos meifmes conduire, & à cels que nos avons à con- 
foiller. Se nos befoigne 4 avoir trois chofes. La pre- 
miére chofe fi eft fainte vie. La feconde chofe la 
fcience qui eft befoignable à autrui confeillier. La tierce 
fi eft la fainte predications. Par quoi li Preftres coit 
rapeler lo pople de mal à bien. La Premiere chofe que 
li Preftres doit avoir c'eft fainte vie, par quoi il puet 
fauver lui meifme & par quoi il puet donner bon 
example à tos cos qui li verront bien fere. © Par 
bonne vie fe doit laver, & monder, & faire net, 
ab omni inguinamento carnis & /piritus, de tote lordure 
de fon cors & de s’arme, de luxure, de glotonie, de 
jvrece, d’orgoil, de avarice, de haine, de covoitifie, & 
de totes icecles chofes dont s’ame puet eftre mal mile 
(4) & enleidie devant Deu ou fa parfonne devant lo 
fiegle enpiriée (7). I] doit étre fouffranz, fe lan Hi dit. 
oufait mal. Et doit doner par ce exemple de pa- 
cience & fi doit eftre humilianz, & benignes & larges 
& enfi doit eftre par la bone vie quil doit mener fr. 
comme dit Notre Sires /ux mundi, eltre lumiere en 
terre. Car il doit enfeignier & enluminer les cuers de 
¢os qui plus aiment les chofes terriennes que celes da 
Ciel, & endementres (4) qu'il font en peichié & en 
malefhuevres (/), qu'il les chaftit & les ramaint par 
predication & par bon confoil à voie de verité.... 
Mais fe il fe demoine (m) mauvaiflement, & il foit 


(4) En leu delui ; En fa place; In his Stead. 
‘(e) Les chofes Dame Deu à querre; Les intéréts du feigneur Dien à 


chercher ; The Intereft of the Lord God to purfue. Querre, is the 
Latin Verb Quærere, Dame Deu is the Latin itfelf, Dominus Deus, 
pronounced as itis in wrce Dominus, of which chey have made V:dame 


(f) Le fuen méfier; Le fren mettier, his Funétion, his Office, 
(2) Ce qu’il a mettier ; What is neceffary for, ec, 

(b) Mal miffe, male mifla defigurée, fale ; disfigured, foiled. 

(i) Enpiriée moins eflimable : Whence the Engii/h impaired, 

{h) En dementres; Lorfqve, When. It is the Latindum inte-ea, 
(1) Malefbuevres, mala opera, Mauvaifes actions, halitudes, &e, 


Bad Aétions, bad Habits, @c. . 


(im) Seil feldemoine ; 9 il fe demene, 1€ he demeans himfelf, 
G 6 en 
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‘ en peichié mortel, faiche il veraiment, qu’ xl manojera 
‘ Je cors notre Seignor : à: dampnation. de foi (x) de 
à Volons monftrer que’ la. premiere. chofe qui eft coye- 
* nable à prevoire fi eft fainte. vie. : La feconde fi eft 
‘ Ja difcreption & la Science pour, quoi ail doit confeiller 
‘les armes qu'il à governer.  * 

. Cifunt li livres {o) que li Preftre doit a avoir : Tibrun fic 
 cramentorum Jeétionarium,baptiflerium,con pots (A): spaeni- x 
A ‘ tentialem, plalterium, omelias per circulum anni L omi- 

Nits Lhe oe Fefivitatibus aptas,. & maintes autres 
‘ chofes, de. vita facrorum ordinum “Pat la 
‘ ‘ Science, de ces. livres. qui. cl fant” nomme doit il 
avoir difereption | e fens à, confeillier lo pople qu Ha 
* à garder &' favoir quex. peich eors il. doit aflodre (), 
* & auquex il doit reer (r) l'aflolution & * faichoir fs) 
‘ certenement que felon refon & fainte Eferiture & felon 
* Ja doûtrine de nos fans Peres, il ne doit. mie afoldre lo 
* peicheor .de fon reichié fe il He- sen: repent parfité- 
‘ment, & fe il ne le deguerpift (4) & ne promet qu'il 
* fan tandre des iluec en avant (4 là fon pooir (xj. Nox. 
* enim debetis. 08 -aperire. ad ae peccatorem, fe 
“Vos n° apercevez’ par certenes demonftrances & a fes 
ede & à fes.contenement, que. Dex par fa grace 
‘ foit defcendus en fon cuer & qu'il foit refufcitez dé la. 
‘mort de fon peichié. ‘Car nos. lifons en l'Evangile. 
* gue notre Seignor refufcita mon feignor faint. Ladre y}, 
‘ & apres comanda à fes Apotires: Ut eum folverent, folvite. 


(#), Sarche ilde foi Qe il face Ur aiment qu. *lmanoiera let Corps de » 
Notre Seigneur à fa Le Re ; He muft know that he hall ES ile 
the Body of our Lord.to his Condemnation. BS, 

(0) Ci funt ki livres 3 Ce font ici les livres que le Prete is. avoir 5 
Thefe are the Books which the Prieft” ought to hayes. i; 

(p) Compotum, the pafchal Compotation. © Le Comput, Piebal. 

(9) Et favoir quex percheors il doit affudre, that i is; & fa voir quels 
pécceursal doit abjoudre ; And know what Sinneis he goghtt ston “ive 
Abfolution to. 


(7) Neer; Nier, Deny,. Refufe, 
) oe the fame 98 Savoir 5; of which obfolete ME we ftili 


FA 


(s 
ot ee fachex, Ge. To know. 

ay Deguer pif ; Uf he does not leave or renounce it ; s” il ne le er 

n'y renonce. 

os Des j/luec en avant ; D’ ores en avant, de ce moment er pour 
toujours : Heneetorward. i rage comes from lire or thicd. ill 

(x) Pooïr ; Pouvoir, Power. 

(y) Ladre; Lazare, Lazarus. 
“ inguid 


3 
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€ inquid eum finite abire. Enki devons nos fere quant 
‘nos veont que li peichierres{zx)fe repent angoiflofeme- 
© ment & il en a ploré & promet fermement qu'il fan gar- 
-dera, ne qu'il james nien charra (2). Lors devons nos 
entendre que Dex velt que nos laffoillons &,doingnons 
“penitence, & feil dit Sire je fui en ceft peichie, mes je 

‘ne puis ne no voil guerpir encores, fi le.devons efpoan- 

“ter, & giter de fon peichié.fe:nos:poont: .& fe nos ne 
© poons, fi le devons laifier aler ainfi com ili vint. Fors 
°-{8): tant que nos li devons dire. quedileft priten fon 
~ © peichié mortel ou.criminel il eft dampnez fans.redemp- 
* © tion...’: ‘Then the Preacher proceeds with an Explana- 
* tion of the Matter of mortal Sins, which is almoft the pure 
facred Text;: and, after having infifted on. the N eccility 
of making Men renounce all ‘criminal Habits, he thus 
comes to’ the Necetlity of Preaching, /pabolum laicis... 

~€ Nos creons la Saint trinité, lo Pere & lo Fils & lo 
© Saint Efperits. Nos creons li Peres & li Fiz & li Sains 
« Efperiz ef uns Dex tot poiffant & perdurable. Nos 
é creons que Dex li Perez anfamble, .o le.fils (c) & o le 
€ Saint Efperit fit. lo ciel.& la terre & totes chofes de 
‘ nejant, Nos creons bien que li Fis. prift char.en Ja 
‘ Vierge Marie, & qu’il fofri paflion & liens Pilate (4), 
© & qu'il morut en crois.por home traire de la poelte au 

‘ Deable-(z), & qu'il fu mis ou fepulcre,. & au tiers jor 
‘ refufcita dé mort a-vie, & qu'il monta el ciel, & qu'il: 
© fiet.a la deftre de fon pere, .& qu'il vendra au jor de 
‘ joiffe (f) jugieur les vif & les Mors & rendra à chafcun 
«ce qu'ilauïa defervi (g). Nos creont que li Saint Ef- 
“ peris eft aorez & glorifiez avec lo Pere & o le Fils. Nos 
‘ creons au Sainte Iglife & en Saint baptefme. Nos 
‘ ¢reons la refurreétion do cors au jor do joille, & la bone 
* créance fi eft-amer fon proi{me.(#).,veraiment. Ce eft. 

ae Jat cows al : a 
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(xx) Peichieres ; the fame as pecheor. | | 
. (ay En charra 3 Tombera, from the Verb checir, will fall into At. 
(b) Fors tantques Hors, Jinon que, except that. 4 Lo 
(ce) Ole fis; Avec le fils, together with the Son, 0 is very fre- 
quently ufed in the twelfth and eleventh Centuries to fignify avec, 
with. Perhapsitis an Abbreviation’ of it. age : 
(d) Liens Pilate; Les liens de Pilate, Pilate’s Bonds.» ~ 
(e) Per bome traire dé la poefé au Diable ; four tirer l’homme de la 
puiffance (poteftate) du Diable ; ‘Fo extricate Man out of the Power 
of the. Devil. , PAT iain 
(f) Au jor de joiffe; Au jour de juftice; inthe Day of Juftice, 
(g) Deervi; Mérité, deferved, 
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* Ja créance par quoi fainte Iglife croit & conoit 
‘ Deu. Qui cefte créancé a, & fait bone heuvre fi 
‘ puet eftre fegurs (7) qu'il en aura bon guerredon 
‘ (4), el regne celeftial, o les beneois amis Deu 
‘ (1). Car fi comme li Apoftres nos dit, fans foi 
‘ ne puet nus hom plaire à Deu & ice devez vos dire 
* aus Diemenches a voftre pople, & ice amonefter & lor 
‘ devez dire que il ne perdent lo bien quieft en aus. . . 
‘ Seignor provoire metez la fainte foi qui eft fondement 
« de tos biens as cuers des homes que vos avez a confeil- 
‘ ler que il puiffent feinement & fermement fus edifier 
* les vertus & les bones heuvres..... 
La Pater Noftre . : Sire pere, quies ès ciaus, fanctifiez foit 
i tuens nons, avigne li tuens regnes, foit 
* faite ta volanté, fi comme ele eft faite el ciel, fi foit 
‘ ele fait en terre. Noftre pain de chafcun jor nos done 
€ hui, & pardone nos nos meffais, fi comme nos pardo- 
6 
La 
$ 


nons à ços qui meffai nos ont. Sire ne foffre que 
nos foions tempte par mauvefle temptation, mes Sire 
delivre nos de mal. . | 

‘ Entreftotes les paroles & les proïeres qui onques. 

‘ furent dites, (ou) commandées en terre fi eft la plus 
‘ fainte & la plus digne & la plus haute la Pater 
“:nofñtre. . .., 
¢ Et parceque nos volons que vos faichoir que vos dites. 
& que vos demandez à Deu quant vos la dites, fi nos 
enfeignerons & dirons en Romans /#) que vos dites, & 
que la lettrea en foi & ce quele nos enfeigne. Car 
uant nos difons la Pater noftre, fi faifont fept requeftes. 
à Deu. Ce font fept petitions, or difons la premiere 
petition que nos faifons à Deu quant nos difons, Pater 
noffer qui esin celis. ‘Tez apele (z) Deu pere quant il 
dit la Pater noftre qui n’i a droit, car il n’eft pas fis 
: Dew 
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(b) Proifme, prochain, proximus, one’s Neighbour.. 

(i) Effrefegurs, tis the Latin fecurus, fér, fure. 
| ¢k) Guerredon, Recompenfe, Reward. 
F (1) Oles beneois; Avec les binits, les beureux amis de Dieu : With 
the bleffed Friends of God. 

(m) Enromans, that is, in our vulgar Language. 

(n) Tex apele Deupere, &c. Tel appelle Dieu fon pere qui n’a pas 
droit dé, ce. Such calls God his Father, who is no Way intitled. 
Coy De. 
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Os traannl le vit fi tr dut lel tm 


chou maul deales q mel omande 
ment treCpalles à farl al gens ute Lot de 
guerprw. Sams 1gnace i repond Mal _ 
ue Seurort apeler bon crelhen dvale-cat 4 
deale font mt long des Cergans dieu. 


It 
de la natuutett. — | 

etoiz Cort deul 2 Li perref nre fignor — 

1hucrt.h pewel De milericorde 2 hi 
seus de toz (olaix 4 nof Placer en toc noz 
| mtbulagoul. Senorz for deus Bi por Ca trel 
grant charite dont tl nos amat nos tra - 
mut Cou chier fl p cuy nos Gmnes reeser- 
ler ‘2 Canonl paix a deu-enfi Ril milines 
€ lu moyenerel'2 L plages de celt veconcthe- 
ment, Ele poous nule chole cher Ever dot = 
ter de [oz & pr moyencor. ne mant ne pooul 
dotteude (i leaule plage. Marl tolt diras 
panenture. Qs moyencrel puet eftre ctl Rt 
el ftaule nau > cuy ommat en la main = 
gevre. cil cup om enuolopet en dral [1 cu 
lef altref enfanz. Ri plozet ict te altre en= 
fant.2 Ruget G cum L altre Cue leut ge- 
Cue” Cereel molt € granz cult moyenerel.car 
en tow cer choles quyert ave pare ft ctl 
cul q at la uertut 2 lo poor de Faire celte 
paix. (L €'enfens uctrentt marl deul en€Es. 
cuy enfance milmef ne Le coplet nel. 
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* Deu (co) ....& Dexne le connoit à fon Fis (9) par le 
* peichié où li deable la mis & trabuichié & enlacié 


sgh Se 


The Writine and Lancuace of the XII 
and XI CENTURIES. | 


I. An Extra& of the Life of St. Icnacius Bifhop of 
. Antioch, . 


A“ ONG a great many other Lives of the moft 
eminent Saints, written in French in the twelfth 
Century, and preferved in a very fine Manufcript on 
Parchment, in the Library of Sorbonne ; you will find at 
the End of thefe Words written in the fame Hand as 
the Work, . 

- Anno Domini, M9. CC8. 


. © Quand Trajanusle vit (2) f li dift. Les tu choumaus 
‘ deales (4) qui mes commandemens trefpañles, & fais as 
‘ gens (c) notre loi deguerpir. Sains Ignaces li refpondi. 
* Nus (2) ne devroit apeler bon chreftien Dyale. Car li 
* deale font molt loing des fergans (e) Dieu. Mais por- 
* che quej’ai fait as (f) deales maint ennui, & qu’il me 
‘ heent te) , mas tu apelé diale. Je ne fuis mie diale. 
“ Ainfi croi & aoure (4) Jhefu Crift le roy del ciel & dele 
ER * terre. 

{o) Fis Deus Fils de Dieu, Son of God. ik 

(p) Et Dex ne le connott à Son ils ; Et Dieu ne le connoit pas pour 
fous fils ; Nor does God acknowledge him for his Son. 

(9) Trabuchié & enlacié; Fait tamber, © pris dans fes lacets ; 
Caufed him to fall into his Snares. : = 

(a) Le vit ; Saw Bithop Ignatius. 

(2) Les tu chou maus deales, &c. Es tu ce mauvais efprit qui tranf- 
greffes mesCommandements; Artthou that evil Spirit which tranfgrefles 
my Commandments? Maas is derived from malus, which was at 
that Time prgnounced Mas, Deales, or Diales, from Diabolus. 

(c) As gens ; Aux bommes, Men. Ibid. Deguerpir, Abandonner 3 
To forfake. Hd 2 

(d) Nus, Nullus, Perfonne ; No-body. 

(e) Des fergans Dieu 3 de ceux qui fervent Dieu; OF thofe who 
fei ye God. Ae 

(f) As Deales; Aux Diables ; to the Devils. 

(g) me beent ; Ils me baiffent ; they hate me, 

{h) Æoure, Adore, 
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térre.. “Trajanus hi dift. -Quieft-qui bons Chreftiens 
ef, Sains [enaces Ji refpondi: Cil qui Jhefu Crif a 
Ades (2 i) en fon cuer. Trajanus dift. Il ne teft mie avis 
‘que nos aions* bons Dex (4) qui fi bien nos aident en 
€ nos batailles & contre nos ennemis. Sains: Tgnaces: h 
“yefponde. “La ‘foloies (J) tu molt durement, (la-ou)-tu 
« guides que les imaiges dés gens foient Dieu. . Car il 
‘ n’eft que uns feus (m2) Dex.. Ceft cit me fit le chiel & 
© Jeftere & le: mer, & quanques (ia. & Jhefu Crift eft 
‘ fes fix (0) cui ames j’ai-conquife (p)..«Frajanus dif. 
‘ Dis tu celui Jhefu qu‘ fu cruceñés au tans de Pilate Je 
“prévoit. Szins Fonaces li refpondi. Chelui dr je qui 
“ile! pechié crucéfia &-chelui (7) avec qui’-tu as pichiée 
‘ Frajanus dif. “Portes tu donc-celui Jhefu Crif en ton 
“l'chér. : Sains: Ignaces hi refpondi, - Oui. Car il meifmes 
: dit en l'Efcriptüre. : Je manrraï (r) en ciax qui en moi 
‘ creront, & qui me ferviront & irai avec-iaus là ca il 
‘iront. Lors régarda Trajanus fes chevaliers & fi lor 
© dift.Prenes moi Ignaces file me le faites mener à Rome 
“tout loié de" fer, Car: par: che. qu'il ditt: qu’ ais porte 
‘ Jhefum ( s) qui fu crucefiés, le féraije. Teil as beltes 
we fauvaiges’ devant totle peuple. :+ © = 

‘ Quant Sains Ignace oï ce feut. molt grant joie & dit 
“à haute voix: Sire Jhefu Crift je te rends graces de 
che que tum ’apeles entierement.a t'amor (t), & de chou 

gas a far ve ve je foie loiés de: fer. eat ti. “à 


oY 
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(i), Ades, Toijours, Always. 

(4) Que nos atonsbons Dex ; des Dieux MERE ; bot Gos, : 

(Lj sLa folojes tu 5 En cabs ‘tu te trompes, tu extravagues ; In this 
thou art miftaken, thou ravett... | 

(m) Seus, folus. | FES 

(x) Quangues, quodeumque, a 

«{o) Ses fix, Jon fils, His Son, | 

\(p) Cur ames j'ai conguife s Auquel j'ai acquis. Puf eurs ames ; te 
whom Ihave won many Souls, 

(g) Chelui avec qui tuas pechié ; ; He. with whom thou hat Sioned ; 
the ut Spirit. 

r) Semanrrai en ciax; 7e nt A AA à en ceux, Se, I fall re- 
mainin thofewho, ce 

(s) I/ porte Fhefum,  'Thisi is tke LA sy Nr as in the baie 
Piece of Poetry extraéted out of the Hours of the Paffion, 

(t) A tamor ; ton Amour, tothe Love oj thee. 


i 


Let 
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1: :4n Extra& of the Tranflation of the Sermons of 
Se. Bernard, #hat was made in the Time of this holy 
Diétor, or little after bis Death. 

The Manufcript on Parchment is in the Library of the 
Feuillans * of the Place de Louis le Grand De la Yati- 
witet. eget | 

« Benoit foit Deus & li peres notre Signor Jefu Chrift, 

* Ji peres de miféricorde & li Deus de tos Solals fa) qui 
‘ nos folacet (4) en totes nos tribulations. Benoit foit 
Deus Ki por fa tres grant chariteit dont il nos amat nos 
 tranfmit fon chier fil, par cui nos fomes reconciliet, & : 
‘ fi avons paix à Deu (c): enfi Kil mifmes eft li moyene- . 
‘ res &li plages (d) de ceftreconciliement. Ne poons 
mule chofe (2), chier frere,dotter defor fi pi moyeneor(/). 
Ne mant ne poons dotter de fi feaule plage (g). Mais . 
toft diras paravanture, quels moyeneres puet eftre cil 
Kiel ftaule (4) naïf, & cui om mat (i) en la maia- 
geure (#4). Cil cui om envoloppet en dras, fi com les 
altres enfans. Ki ploret fi cum li altre enfant, & Ki 
geift ficumlialtre Suelent(/) gefir, Certes molt eft granz 
aS i Set g ; ‘cit 


ay 


EN eR AOA om EU 


_ ® Monks of the Order of St, Bernard, 
(a) Detos folais ; de toute confolation ; of all Comfort, from the La- 
tin folatium. x 

’{b) Nos folacet ; Nous confole, comforts us. 

(c) A Deu, Avec Dien, with God. | 

(d) Li moyeneres & li plage.: De mediateur & la garant ; the Me. 
diator andthe Guarantee. Aoyeneres and moyeneor are fynonymous, 
like pecheres and pecheor. ; 

- fe) Ne poons nule chofe3 nous ne pouvons nullement, we cannot upon 
any Acccount. 

* (f) Dotter defor fi pt moyencor : douter, ètre inquiets, fous un fi pieux, 
fi affeétionnà médiateur, doubt, or be uneafy, under fo pious and affec= 
tionate a Mediator, Bet 

= £) Ne mant ne poons dotter de fi feaule plage ; nous ne pouvons non 
plus. héfiter-ayant une fi fidele caution ; Nor can we hefitate and be 
ftaggering, having fuch a faithful Surety. - Mant.is no more than an 
adverbial Connexion, which together with’ ae anfwers the Latin neque, 

Feaule and feal, fignifies fidele, faithful, ba 

(bh) El fraule, dans une étable, ina Stable. 

(2) Om mat ; on mit, oneputs. 4 De dr 

(4) En la maingeure; dans une mangeoire, ina Manger. 
(J; Suelent -gefix ;  folent jacere, ule to lie down, Moft of thefe 

Words are but an ill pronounced Latin, 1 ae 


a 


\ 
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* cift moyeneres. Car il en totes ces chofes quiert notre 
‘ paix, fi cum cil quiat la vertuit & lo poor de faire 
‘ cette paix. Il eft enfant voirement, mais Deus ene 
‘ fans cui enfance mifmes ne fe coyfet mie (m).’ _ 


In order to judge the better of the French of this Age, 
let &% compare what we have juft feen with the French of 
St. Bernard himfelf. As he was born in the Year 1091, 
and had already made great Progrefs in the religious Life 
in the Year 1113; ’tis likely he had in his Retirement 
kept the Language of the eleventh Century, together 
with that of the Beginning of the twelfth. He both 
preached and wrote in Latin: So that this total Separa- 
tion from the World was not very proper to polifh the 
French he had never learned but in his Infancy. We muft 
find his Language in Reality rougher than all we have 
feen, But we fhall fill find there the Grounds of our 
Language, which was now fettled. _ | 


An Extra& of the Letter of St. Bernard, to his Friend 
Raymond, Knight Lord of Châtel-Ambroife, concerning 
the Government of his Family*. a te 


2 


Racieus & bien heureis en fortune & richefce 

Raimond chevalier fires dou Chafteil-Ambroife. 
Bernard demenés (a2) ou temps de villece (4) falut, 
demandei aiz à nous de eftre enfignez de la cufanfon 
(c) & dela meniere de plus profitablement governeir les 
chofes & chevances { 4) familieres, & comment li peire 
de la magniée fe) qui eft chief & gouvernour de Per, 


(m) Cui enfance mifmes ne fe coyfet mie; de qui l'enfance memes n’ ¢f 
pas muette, mais plätôt éloquente, whofe very Childhood is not mute, 
but rather eloquent. Se renir cots, fe coifer, fignifies to be filent, to be 
quiet: All from the Latin quietus. Ë 
# See Bibliotheca Biblicthecar of D. Bernard de Montfacon.vol. ii.p.1334. 

(a) Demenés ; Parvenn, arrived at. AE à 

(5) Outemps de villece ; Au temps de la wieilleffe 3 at the Time o f 
old Age. 

(¢ ÿ Demandei aix ; tu as demandé, &c, Thou haft defired us to 

“inform thee. De la cufanfon, de curatione, de ladminifiration ; of the 
Management or Government. | 

(4) Chevances ; Biens, Fortune. ; 

(¢) Magniée; Famille, en y comprenant les efclaves ; one’s Family, 
the Slaves included, 
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© (f) fe doit avoir & maintenir. A quoi nous te repon- 
* dons que ja foit ce que toutes chofes mondaines & leftait 
* (g) & liflue de toutes befognes (foient) laborouffes de 


* fous fortune (4), ne doit on mie pour ce laiffier la rei- 
“ gle de vivre.’ 7 : 


Comment on doit faire les difpens (i), 


* Efcoute & te prens varde (2) que fe en tai maifon, 
* les defpens & revenues font egualz, cas & avenue foub- 
‘ dains, dont on ne fe prend varde, porroit deftruire ton 
* eftait. L’Eftait de Pome negligent, c’eft une Maifon 
‘ ruineuze. Queft ce negligence de celhui qui governe 
* Poeil? C'eft une grant feu forment embrafeiz.’ 


De ceux qui adminiftrent ET traitent les biens € difpenfent. 


* Difcute& reyarde diligemment lour diligence & lour 
* cufanfon, de queil propos ils font en adminiftrant tes 
‘ biens. Cellui qui dechiet de fa chevance & dechiet 
“ aidez (/) & encor n’eft dou toute point déchevanciés 
“ ne cheus. C’eft moins de honte pour lui deefcharfement 
* vivre & abftenir, que de tous poins cheoir en povretet. 
* De très fouvent compteir les tiennes choifes, eft grant 
‘ prudence & fagace.’ 


Dou gouvernement des bétes. 


L Confidere & penfe, de lai pafture & dou boire pour 
tes beftes. Car par naiture elles font fameleufes, & 
* point ne’en demandent.” 


:  Com- 

{f) L’ofleil ; Phôtel, la maifon, the Houfe, 

(g) Leftait, L’etat, the Situation, the Duration. 

(4) Laborouffes de fous fortune, uncertain, wavering, unfteadys 
dncertaines & chancelantes par les accidens qu’on appelle de fortune, 

(7) Défpens ; la depenfe, the Expence. 

(k) Varde; Garde, Care. 

(1) Cellut qui decbier de fa chevance & dechict aidez, &c. Celui 
qui déchoit de fa profpérité, mais qui eff fecourou dans fa chute, on ne peut 
pas dire qu'il foit ruiné ni tombé. (Il a fa reffource dans fon économie) 
& il lui fera moins honteux de vivre avec beaucoup d’épargne que de, Bc. 
He that falls from his Profperity, but is affifted whilft he is decaying, 
cannot be faid to be ruined or depreffed. (His Oeconomy is his Re- 
fource)and it willbe lefs Shame to him to live very fparingly than, 
Se. ibid. Efcharfement, with Pas&mony. Avec épargne; Ef- 
charceté, a very {mall Expence, 4 


320 DTA TS O'GU E "XX. 
tote Comment fe doit faite defpens de nopces: ~~ 
« Noces fomptueufes & detrop grans defpens donnent 
€ & ne damaige fenz honnour, | ER EE pe 
eT ta "Dés: Défiens. PORT TS as DUT Del 
‘ Defpens faiz, pour Chevalerie eft honorables. FE 
faiz pour aidier à folz larges (mm) font perdus. 
| "A OMe glotenie. : 

+ La mafniée tu dois: ñorrir de “grofles viandes, non 
mie delicieufes, Car quicunques “eft glouton (z) a peine 
feroit il jamais autrement que avec lamort. ‘Fel mours ” 
de glotenie ne changeroit. Gloutenie eft li pourriture 
dou vil & négligent hôme. Li mangier, de l'omecu- — 

‘ fanfons & diligent eft folais. En jours Pafquieres’ & 

halz & annalz (0) doies repaiftre & norrir ta mainice: 
habundamment, non mie psa en cae - 
De avarice && éftharceteit. HIT 


a 


wa 


em ok 


‘ Fait ta bourre pladier à à ta goule (p), & fi te pren 
bien garde de cui & pour qui tu feraiz advocas. Et fe 
il avient que entre la goule & la bource tu foies ; juges, © 
le plus fouvent non mie pour lai goule, mais pour lai 
© bourle rens & donne la Sentence, Car hi goule’ fig) : 

, GE Pete A ao sre pere 


= i x > ae 
- = © a 


(m) Aidier à folz larges ; fecourir des incenfe qui ss ce qu sls 
ont, To affift extravagant Sauanderets, 

(2) Quicunques off glouton, Ce. Celui qui oft glouton à peine feroit-il … 
Jamais autre que ce qu'il devient après lamort > & à peine la mort fera-t- 
elle en lui quelque changement. Cet homme oft apres fa mort ce gu il étoit 
auparavant ; Car lo gloutonnie fait une uraie pouriture. d'un homme fans 
élévation © Jens ordre; Au contraire les: réjoutffances & les repas ‘de 
P homme laborieux & aë&if font 1 addouciffement ou le foutien de fon travail, 
Whoever is a Glutten, can hardly be any Thing more “than what. 
Death will make him ; it will hardly work any Change i in him, He 
is after Death all he was before ; for Gluttony makes true Carrion ofa 
mean-fpirited diforderly Man ; Whereas the: Rejoicings and Feftivals of 
an aétive and laborious Man’are both an Alleviation and an Bucquyaee- 
ment of his Labour, : - ck 

* (0) En jours Pufiableres, balz &. annales ; aux jours de Pâques, aux 
bautes où Ma a fetes, G aux réjoulffances legitimes qui revienncet 
d'année en année, Fc; In the: Eaffer Holy-days, Ge. 

(p) Fait ta bource plaidier-d ta goule ; Make.thy Purfe plead againft 
thy Mouth, and hear the Arguments of both ; but take Care for + 
Ww hich of the two thou fhalt declare. 

(g) Livgouleji' prueve pat, &c Si, is a Connexion very. fréquent i in 
Gul ancient Language, and {ti}! much fo in that of many of our Pro- 
vinces. But, French de mu is a for the Ear, ad eae ae 

: | enfe 
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= prueve par affection {on defir &,entention, ne fes: tef- 
: moignages point ne jure de verités dire. Mais li bourfe 
iy prueve fon ‘intention évidemment & deuement par la 
. huge (7), par Ja ‘voie (s), par- ne gréniers, par lou 

cer qui de tous biens-font veudies;. ou en briefs 
“ temps feront veudies. Adont (#) tu plaidies mal & 
7 aprement encontre la goule quantavarice clotla bourfe. 

Jamaïs Vavaricejuftement & droitement ne jugeroit 
“entre lar goule & la bourfe:-& quélle chofe eft avarice ? 
Ce Ii murtriere dellé meifme: qu’eft-ce avarice? 
“Doubte, povretei (x), & en vivant en .povretei-vi li 
‘aveirs (x) en foi, fenz point perdre fes, richeces. Mais 
‘fouvent avient que if garde auz autres. Mieulz vault. 


0) afleiz gardeir auz aultr $8, tieheces, que de les RRisEe 


en lui meifme.., 
Lanes eae 


Det ton leit ( z , 


La 


La) 


Li 


r ree 
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se it avient que tu -aies RU dou bleit, ne 
: aime ne fie defire chartéi,. car al qui couvoite & defire 

#2 de" “chier temps, couvoite -& defire eftre homicide & 
© muftrier de povres gens. ~ Vent ton bleit quant il eft a 
foufffant pris, & non mie quant di povre n'en puet 
“Achatéir.: À tes voifins ven loy a mainre (a) prix &- 


4 ‘ aufli 


cn 


fect MAT Es is the Meaning ofthis Pha, ‘The Mouth, by 
a.quick: and. paffionate Senfe, gives Proofs of what it defirés and afks 
for. - (Its Proceeding is a Motive for miftru fine ‘it,) For the Wit- 
nefles, it. produ es to ee inits Behalf, take no Oath to fpeak the 
Truth. .-But the Purfe proves what it. advances,- and that by regular 
and evident. Means. What it fays is made good by the Pantry,.. the 
Grañätv; and the Cellar, which are actually” empty, or will foon be fo. 
(r,; La huge. La be The Pantry. Le parde- manger. Le 
(s) Pan La voie. don’ t'underftand this Word.’ Pofñbly it might 
be the. Provifion as Wood, from the Word Veha, a-Cart-load: 
_ (+) Adont tu, &c: But thou pleadeft wrong and hard, againft, the. 
Moutk, when it is Avarice that fhuts the Purfe. Avarice will never 
* + judge \ saith Equity, &c. 
(4) Doubte povreter. - A Fear or station of Impoverifhment. : 
(x) Pit di aveirs en foi. The Mifer lives a-part and by himfelf. “he 
is centered in himfelf. °° 
(y) Mieux waut affex dard aux autres; 8c. It is better not to. 


keep: fo many. Riches in i for AE chan deny the Ufe of them 
toone’sfelfyc x 2 


(z) ‘Blat. Ble. Corn, io & = 
(a),Muainre. Moindre. Lets, 


Ce 
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‘“ auffi ates anemis. Car onne vain mieadeiz (4) fon 
‘ anemie par glaive, mais fouvente foix par boire & par 
“ mangier & aultre fervife, &c.” 

A great many Monuments of the common Language 
of the thirteenth Century, anda few of the twelfth, 
may be feen in the ancient common Law-books of our 
Provinces, efpecially in thofe of Champagne and Beau- 
woifis; inthe Statutes and Regulations that were efta- 
blifhed or reformed for Handicrafts and Trades, by 
Stephen Boileau, Provoft of Paris, an excellent. Magi- 
ftrate, well worthy of the Choice St. Leqwzs had made of 
him. ‘The Copies of them may be feen in the Office of 
the Rolls of the Chärelèr, and in the Library of the 
Sorbonne. You will find other Monuments of the French 
of thefe two Ages, in the Statutes of our Kings of the 
third Race, colleëted by Mr. de Lauriere, among which 
you will fee a great many of St. Leauis himfelf, and one 
of Lewis VII, furnamed the Young, 1168; in a great 
many public Regulations, Letters, Contraëts of Mar- 
riage, and other Pieces of the great Collection of Dom. 
Edmond Martenne. The Rev. Father /e Long, in his 
Bibli, cheque Françoife, and the R. F. Dom. Bernard de 
Montfaucon, in his Library of Libraries, point out to us 
a great many Manufcripts which may inlighten the 
Hiftory of our Language. 


aes a er 
The Writinc and LancuaceE of the IX 
Lise and X& CENTURIES.\ 


| De impari Numero ejufque divifione. 
: Ympar quoque numerus, qui à paris numeri, &c. 


HIS isextraéted from the Treatife of Arithmetic 
of Boecius and has no Difficulty in it for the 
Reading, any more than what follows: There want 


(bh) Adeix. Totjours, Always. On ne remporte pas toijours la 
wiéioire fur fon ennemi, &c, One does not always get the better of an 
Enemy, &c. I omit, though with Reluétance, the reft of this Let- 
ter, which is full of Meaning, and where the utmoft Skill may be 
feen for the Management even of temporal Affairs. The fame Inge- 
nuity is found again in the Convents of the Order of St. Bernard, 
where the Spiritual is be& (upported offany. 
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A 

OELMPARLNV MERO ELUSQUE D - 

VISIONE. | 
Pe quog; numeral quia paru — 

numernaturafubfrantiag; dif = 

| wnctul es fiquidem lem grmina 
| acqua diuidt porter. hue nelecart — 
| quéat unitacifim pediz inter uen = 
| tac. Tre( habs fimust fubdiurfionet. 
| 
| 


IL ; 
Sut cupe cin? anima ferurmmLoth a: 
 Rnetnbond Libera dre Anima eiex. _ 
omnrbufpenculif Inferno Xdela- | 
queypenartz ex omb; tribulazionib; 
zarcarie Liba Ane anima et ficut Libe- 
rafnr. Enoch & Elia de COmuntnor: 
re mundi & ficur Liberate Loch 
| de fodonmuf &de flamma tgnt{’. 
IL 6 


| vuLpis AD persona TRaGIca a . 

| Derfonamtragicam force ua pau: 

| deraë o quanta fpecie] mq uit cere = 

| brumN onhab& ho cul dictum eft 
qubur bonorem &gfomam fortu- 
na tribu fenfum comniunemabftw 
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Vol VILE LARUE Pa. 14 3 | 
IV 
LIPRIOIERS-LIVRES:* D ES-REIST 
OURS Vert Ca ta en lanrr€ pople dew ¢ | 
out num belcana- 
Li sécu oz Doues ves RES. 
ee Ce Nenad encuncre Crael 
In Fe ennchad dad’ que vt et 
| Anumbrer cel de uleaelt é cel de wr- | 
da. @ lr vert cumandad a roab ka eltert 
| matftre cuneftablef de la cheualerte le 
| ver. que ut enalalt pat tte lel hgne| 
| él de ufrael del dan 1etque berlabée: 
| é énumbratt le pople.e cepo talby é | 
muftratt al ver le numbre de tux. Ref] 
pundi 1oab. Damne deu atutted 4 fun 
| pople tanz cume 02e 1 ad,6 WM mult: 
plity que cent fanz À dt auant.Quef 
| metherC eft de entremetce de tel cures’ 
Mal hr vel uolt que tome Gt (à uo- 
lente. 
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only our Spaces between the Words and our Pointin g,the 
Invention and Ufe of which are of very modern Date. 
The full Stop alone is ancient for both its Invention and 
Practice. But there are feveral Pieces of Writing in 
which the full Stop itfelf is omitted. Thefe three Ex-. 
tracts of fo many Manufcrips on Parchment of the Li- 
brary of St. Remi of Rheims, have been communicated 
to me by Dom la Vacher, Librarian of that Abby. I, 
The firft is feven hundred Years old. II. The fecond 
is almoft eight hundred, and has been the Pfalter or 
Prayer-book of Queen Emme, Wife to Lotharius, the: 
laft King but one of the fecond Race, who is buried in 
the Choir of St. Rem. III. The laft is the Manufcript 
of the ninth or tenth Century, which ferved to give the 
Public Phedrus’s Fables. The Belles Lettres were cul- 
tivated in the Schools of this Abbey, and that of the 
Cathedral, whilft Ignorance was fpreading all the World 
over. The fame Schools were ftill more eminent in the 
following Age, under the Scholafter Gerbert, who be- 
came Pope, and took the Name of Sy/ve/fer II. 

Such 1s the Writing of the eleventh and tenth Cen- 
turies. We find both their refpective Language and 
Writing united in a very fine Manufcript on Parchment, 
kept in the Convent of the R. F. Cordeliers of Paris. 
Tt is the famous Tranflation of the four Books of Kings, 
which our Antiquarians, and Mr. /- Beuf in particular, 
confidently refer to the eleventh Century, as its lateft 
Date, both for the Letter and Di@ion. The Tranflation 
of the Books of the Machabees, which is at the End of 
the fame Volume. is pofterior to the foregoing by two 

hundred Years, This Affemblage, imperfect as it was, 
yet was precious at that Time, and one of the Orna- 
ments of the Library of a Queen of France. 


© IV. Li primiers livres des Reis. 

* Uns vers fu ja en lantif pople Deu, e out num 
Helcana. Unis wir fuit, &c. En Vantif, that is, in the 
© ancient People of God, dans l’ancien peuple de Dieu, & 

il eut nom, Helcana, €9c. and his Name was Helcana, 
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‘ee fecunds livres des Reis. 
€ Sathanes fe eflevad (Satan rofe againft,, &¢ .) encun- 
tre Ifracl, e entichad David (perfuaded or fwggeftid to 
David) que il feift anumbrer ces (ceux, thofe): de 
‘ Ifrael e ces de Juda, e li Reis cumandad a Joab ki 
* efteit Maïftre cuneftables de la chevaleri ie Fa Rei (du 
Roi, of the King) que il en alaft par tutes les fignées 
_© (familes Families) de Ifrael des Dan jefque Berlabée 
(From. Ben near Mount Libanus, quite to Berfabée to- 
“ ward. Egypt) € anumbraft le pople, e reportaft, e 
© muftratt al Rei le numbre de tus. Refpondi Joab, Dam- 
‘ne deu ajufted a fun pople tans come ore i ad’ (Let. the 
© Lord God add as Aas to bis People as there are now). 
ae multiplit (a. à let them multiply it to fuch a Degree) que 
© cent itans i ait avant (that they may be hereafter an hun- 
* dred times as many as before) Quéls meftiers eft dé entre- 
‘ metteede tol ovre. (What need is there of undertaking this 
‘ Wark? Mais hi Reis volt que : faite fut fa volenté. 


LA 


LA 


ws Bade de Montfaicon placed i in aie: Regitining 
of the fame Century the Wi ating of the Manufcript of, 
Mr. Colbert, now in the King’s Library, Numb. 3133: 
Tt is the Tranflation of the Symbol attributed to St. 4- 
thanafius, and the fret Specimen. we can poflibly- pro- 
duce of the French Language, as it was fpoken 1 ta the 
tenth Century. — | 


a 


ae Kikumkes vult Salf eftre, devant totes choles befoing 
‘ eft qu’l tienget la commune fei, 
14 Laquele ficaskun entiere é neent malmifme: fa) n 
‘ garderats fans dotance pardurablement perirat. 
© Iceite eft à certes la commune fei que uns Deu en. 
€ Trinitet é la Trinitet en unitet acrunis elke 
« Ne mie confundanx le perfonnes,. re la fubftance 
defeuranz (c). Altre eft à decertes la perfonne del 
Perre, altre del Fils, altre del Saint Efpiriz. | 


al 


a 


(d) Neent. : Néant. Non, nullement, No. Mubefe, is the Latin 
male: miffam, mingled, ditered! Neent mal mifme, inviolable. : 
(6) Aorums. Adoremus, Veneremur, as they faid aornés*from ador- 


natus, 


(ce) Defeuranz,' The fame Thing as fevrant (dividing) or féparants 
fep arating. ‘ 
3 Mais 
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* Mais del Perre é del Fils é del faint Efpiriz ‘une eit 


divinitet, a edi gloire, pardurable Majeftet.- ~~“ 


Quels eft tate 3 tels “+ aie Fils, tes i Saint 
= rs a W ods » 


© Neent criez {e): ai bead neent ¢riez li Fi ils neent. 


* criez li Saint E{priz. Granz eft li Pere, granz eit li 
* Fils, granz eft li Saint Efpiriz. 
6 Pardurables li Perre, pardurables li Fils, pardurab'es 
4 Ji Saint Efpiriz. 
© Nequedent (f) ne Pisin. mie treis pardurables, mais 
-*, un pardurable. © °°? 

©:Sicum‘ne font tréis nient criez, ne treis granz, mais 
re vans nient. c.ies é anus: granz. : 
LAs Enfement (g) treftut-poant (4) li Perre, treftut poant 
ne i Fils, treftut poant li Sainz Efpiriz. 
1.35% E nequedent ne funt tres Het poant, fais ull 
LE treftut -poant. 

4 IM faiterement (7) Deus eft li Perre, Deus et li 
= Fils, Deus li Sainz Efpiriz. "7 
Seek nequedent ne ae tieis Deus, Gais uns Deut 
4 ‘eh, — ; + 
Be: “anderfdnd this ancient Tranflation, it fuffices to 
compate it with the Lat, from which it hardly differs 
sat all in: a great many Places, except in point of Pro. 
cage eae te 

See the reft of this Symbol in the Ruftic or Roman 
Language, in the laft Volume of the Works of St. 4 
‘ebanafius s ‘Edit. of the: BenediGine Monks. Althouch the 
Spelling of-thofe‘ Ages: is iregular, and the Copitts Ga 
not always keep to an exact’ Uniformity + nevert helefs, 
it: is not on Account ‘of any Negleét of theirs, that we 


fee fo many Words terminated by an s or a x, which ye 
no. longer put at the End of ‘them,’ fuch as «és, “parda- 
rables, Da, efpiriz. Creés refembles the Latin croatus 


much. more than créé. es A A ee lis, 


as (a). Oële. Æquatis. | 

fe) Néent crie. Non créé, ONG Mat his 
(f } Nequedent, nec tamen, #7 Cependant. Not jan 
{6 Elément. Ainf, Semblablement. Likewife. 
(2) Trefiut poant. Tout-puiffant. Almighty. ~ 


Yo 7 Ce 


(7) If faiterement, Ainf réellement,&e, And {9 really, €» 
Hi 


Mus 
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uns refembles us, and Sainz refembles SanGus, or 
Santz according tothe.current Pronunciation. E/pri, as 
we now pronounce it, is not fo nearly like Spiritus or 
e/pirits (as it was then pronounced) as the Word six. 
It is the Lasix itfelf.. The laft Words we have copied, 
ne funt tres Deus, mais unus Deus ef, what are they elfe 
than mere Latin Words ? es 6. 
Thefe few Specimens fuffice to make us fenfible how 
our Language gradually confounds itfelf, and is fwallow- 
ed upinto that which it is.but an ‘Alteration of. When 
we go back as far as the tenth Century, and higher ; al- 
though the Romance, or the Roma vulgar Language, 
was already formed ; yet there are hardly any coherent 
or at all extenfive Monuments of-it to be found. All 
was then written in Latin. We only meet here and 
_ there with a few Words of that vulgar Latin, which is our 
French, intermixed with the Latin Words, in the Laws, 
public A@&s, and Books of thofe Times. But, inftead 
of more confiderable Monuments, we find the primitive 
Form.of our-vulgar Language again in that of Provence, 
and of our other Southern Provinces. Notwithftanding 
_ the feveral Idioms that have been occafioned there by 
the Refidence of the Bourguignons and other Natiens in 
Provence, of the Vifgoths in Languedoc, and of the Spa- 
ni Mountaineers in Ga/cozy, it is always from the fame 
Grounds. tis an il confirued and ill-pronounced Latin. 
hat Scuthern Language generally called Provençal, 
‘notwithfianding the Variety of Accents in the Dialects 
of Gafecny, Languedoc, Auvergne, and Provence, is not 
different in its Origin from our modern French. Its 
having preferved a greater Conformity with Latin, is 
Hecauie Latin was originally more common in the South 
of France than on this Side the Loire. Our Southern 
Frovinces have for a confiderable Time been Eftates 
ciftinét and feparate from France. Befides, the Northern 
Provinces have always ftudied and endeavoured to imitate 
the Language of the Court and the Metropolis, which 
feemed to grow politer every Day, by the Reforms 
which the beau Monde and the Learned introduced into 
it from one Age to another. 
~ Blazonry, which took its Birth from the Tournaments 
of the middle Age, and its Perfection in the es be 
ades, 
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fades, has, as well as Hunting and Falconry, preferved 
to this Time Part of our vulgar French. We have alto 
other Means left of finding again the Terms and Tura of 
our ancient Mother-tongue, in the very Diforder of the 
Latin of the middle Ages, by going back to the {et 
Forms of Marculphius, who lived in the eight Century, 
to the two capitular Decrees of the Kings of the fecond 
Race, to the Laws of the feveral French Tribes, and to 
thofe unformed A&ts mixt with Larix and Romance, © 
which we find among the Proofs of the Hiftory of Lan- 
guedec. The Unexattnefs obfervable there, as to the 
Stru€@ture and Choice of the Words, as well as of the 
Gender, has its Source from the Habit they had con- 
traéted of commonly fpeaking a Latin that was disfigured 
by popular or foreign Phrafes. Neceflity had obliged 
the Gauls and the Francs to exprefs their own ‘Thoughts 
in broken Latix. But they all did it according to the 
Genius of their ancient ‘Tongues, the Celtic or the 
German, without obferving the Regularity, of the Com- 
pofition, or the Diftinétion of Cafes or Genders, fubfti- 
tuting every now and then to the Latiz Terms, thofe of 
the Gallic Tongue, and of the Lingua Franca, or Tedefca, 
thatis of the German, together with other Words of the 
Gothic Language and that of Burgundy. This has pro- 
duced that Rafica Roimana, the moft ancient known 
Remains of which is of the ninth Century *; viz. the 
Oath of the two Armies of Charles the Bald and Lewis 
of Germany, which begins with thefe Words: Por Deu 
amor, € por Chriftian poblo, & nofiro commun Salviment. 
We omit the reft, which Faucher and moft of our Hifto- 
rians have preferved, and quoted from Nithard. ‘ 

“We have alfo another Monument, which feems to be 
of the fame Date ; viz. The Epitaph of Ber#ard, Duke 
of Septimania. If we will credit the Chronicle of Odo 
Aripert t+, and agreeable in this Refpeét to the Annals of 
Motz and Fuld, Charles the Bald, in the Year 844, 
killed this Duke with his own Hand, after a Peace 
_ refpe@tively fworn and figned by both Parties with a Pen 
dipt in the precious Blood of ÿ. C. The Duke's Bry 


See the Hiflory of Languedoc, Vol. I. The Proofs, p. 53. 
| H 2 : 
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Fhe Wir 1TiNG and LANGU ac & of the IXth : 
Cryer eye : 


LE HIS fine Monument of the ninth Century is 
ingraved upon a Stone a Foot and a half 
fquare, under the Lobby of St. Res of Rheims, and 
was fent me by Mr. Batteux. The Method of intermixing 
fmaller Letters with large ones, as is done here, ‘is very 
common in the Infcriptions in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh Centuries. Tilpin, of whom. this Monument is 
the Epitaph, had been taken from the Abbey of St. 
Denys in France in the Reign of Charlemaign, to be 
made Archbifhop of Rheims : Which: is enough to un- 
derftand the 34 and 4th Verfes. The 7th and &th fignify 
that he died on a Friday, the 4th of September. : The oth 
and 1oth, € guoniam locus atque gradus hos junxerat, &e, 
fignify that Hincmar who had been taken out of the 
fame Convent, and made Archbifhop of the fame Place, 
had built a Tomb to Ti/pin, and wrote the Infcription 
over it, This has remained lesible and intire to this 
Day. , : 
UL The Blefling which follows is borrowed from a 
Prayer-Book in Saxon Charaéters of the Library of 54. 
Remi. Utfeems to have been ufed by Tilpin, or rather 
by Ebdon his Succeffor, who has made feveral Miffions in 
Saxony, and among other Northern Nations, who made 
afe of the Saxon Charatter, and the Mu/covite or Scla- 
wonian Writing, It is the Opinion, that from the fame 
Ebbon we had that ancient Collection of Epiftles and 
Gofpels in Sclavonian Characters, which our Kings 
formerly laid their Hands upon, when they at their Co- 
ronation fwore to do Juftice, and preferve every one his 
Right. They now ufe, on thefe Occafons, the Book 
ef the Gospels in the current Letter. | 


He | | Ske 
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The Waitine adLancuaër of the VUE, 
VIE, VIL.crd Vo Centuries. 


HE Writing marked I. is borrowed “from thie 
| Homilies of St. Gregory the Great, a Manufcript 
cf the eight Century, preferved in the Library of St, 
Remi of Rheims. | 
+. The Writing marked II. is borrowed ffomthe Works 
Of St. Zfdorus of Seville, a Manufcript of the feventh 
Century, in the fame Library, . 

The Writing marked III. imitates an Extract of a 

Manufcript.of the fixth Century, preferved in the Royal 
Library at Turin, which ferved to give us the Edition 
of the Divine Inftitutions of Lawaztius, printed at 
Paris for Febu Baptifie de PEfpine.  Adier 104 is under- 
fiood fibi vindicavit. 
.- The Jaft Specimen is of a very fine Manufcript of 
Virgil, above 1300 Years old, preferved in the Library 
of the Grand Duke, and printed in Charaéters like thote 
of the Original.. There is a Copy of ‘it in the Libraiy . 
of St. Germain des Prez. For the Regularity of the 
Frinting, they caft Characters perfectly equal : We give 
Fere the three Verfes where the Letters of the Manu 
4cript have been exactly imitated, éven in their Un- 
everefles, The only Care, requifite in the Reading of 
Manufcripts, is that of diftinguifhing the End of the 
Words which are not feparated. Og 

Coming to the firft Ages of the Church, and the fore- 
‘going, we find the Larin and Greek Infcriptions, the 
Mecals, and all the Monuments, which are Matter of 
the fineft Literature. - We have indeed infinite Helps in 
this Refpe&. : But the univerfal and conftant Complaint 
has been, our not having a fhort Paleography, which 
teirg of itfelf no Study, nor at all.expenfive, might ac- 
ci fiom the Eyes to the habitual Diftinguifhing of the 
/lpkabet of each peculiar Writing, and gradually make 
People more dexterous in the decyphering of the moft 
cifficult, fuch as thofeé of the Diplomata of our Kings 
cf the firft and fecond Race. For want of this firft 
Branch of Erudition, a very flight one, indeed, and very 
cafily acquired, we find ourfelves ftopt fhort aes 

where 
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where. The Sight of a Manufcript.frightens us : And 
Charaéters, which, in Truth, are hardly at all different 
from ours, appear to us moft fhockingly obfcure. When, 
on the contrary, we have once rendered ourfelves Matters’ 
of the firft Avenues by means of this Key, then, indeed,. 
are we for prying into every Corner. Such are the flight 
Beginnings which have firft by way of Amufement, Play, 
o: Diverfion, and afterwards by a regular and certain 
Method, led our-celebrated Du Cange, Mabillon, Ba- 
leufe, Longuerue, Montfaucon, and le Beuf, to fo many 
happy Difcoveries, in the Monuments of the learned 
Antiquity, as well as in thofe of the Middle-age, where 
the Originals of our Tongue and Cuftoms, of our Laws: 
and oùr gréateft Interefts, are to be found. | 

The Romans’ had another Method of The Art of wri 
communicating their Thoughts to Po- oe s 
férity. I mean the Art of Writing. 
with Notes, fo very compendious and fhort, that a Re- 


ting with Notes. 


gifter in a Court or any where elfe could write the De- | 


mands and Anfwers, or any other Difcourfe, as quick 
as it was uttered. The Tongue and Hand went the fame 
Pace. The Ufe of thefe Notes has fubfifted among us 
even very far in the ninth Century, and was loft in the 
| Darknefs of the following Age, when the current Wri- 
ting was hardly cultivated. An Antiquarian, full of 


Courage and Ingenuity, has lately had a few Specimens: 


of thefe ancient Notes ingraved (a), in hopes o reviving, 
the Pradice of them, or of facilitating the underftand- 
ing the Pieces of this kind of Writing, which are found: 
again in fome Libraries. io ite 


(a) Paris. Chex les Freres Gueritte 
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The third Sequel of INTRUCTIVE 


pur ARTS. 
AM ON G the Arts which aford us ‘Inftrudion, 
#\ there are a great many whofe Operations are al- 


ways performed under our Eyes. ‘There are others 
which fhew. us the Produétions only, whilit their me-. 


chanical Part keeps ata Diftance from us, and feems to. 
avoid being feen. À mean thofe large Works in Caft- 


iron, which the Fear of Accidents by Fire commonly 
cauies to, be executed at a Diftance, or the Undertaking: 
of which’ is not -often repeated ; but which ftir up our 


cepa by the very Difficulty of the Execution. Such 


is. the -Bell; which has, for fo long a Time, been the 


Signal-of Chriftian Congregations, and the large brazen 


Statue, which is the moft fignificative, as well as the 


moft durable of the Monuments of pai Events. Of thefe 


we may confider both the Ufe and Work fingly. 
The Ue if» - The Ufe of thefe Inftruments is very diffe- 
lakse brazen : 


Pieces. ; ; 
really feem todo. ‘The brazen Figures on 


Horfeback which have been ere@ed, one in the Place of 
Lewis the Great, at Paris *, the other in the Gz/7-Hall 


at Bourdeaux, ave they deftined merely to fhew Strangers,. 
and tranfmit to Pofterity the Features of Leas XIV 
and XV? They are indeed at once Teftimonies of the 
icycl Affeétion and good T'afte of both thefe Towns. 
he Names of Girardon and le Moine, are become as 
indeftrutible as thefe Monuments, and the bare Infpeéti: 
on of thefe magnificent Models will ever pepetuate the 


* The Place de Vendofine. 


xent. from what:we take it to be, and they 
both fpeak many more Things than they . 


[nduftry | 


a 
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Indu@ry of the Artifts. The Figure of | Bertrand: du 
Guéchlin and that of Marfhal de Turenne give us fome: 
_ Idea of thofe Men whom we love, though we never faw 
them, and, together with the Marks of their Dignity,. 
are Hints to us of the moft memorable Faéts of their Hif- 
tory. But, do they teach us nothing elfe ? Placed as 
they are, near the Tombs of our Kings, they inform us: 
of the tender Gratitude of Charles the Wife and Lewis: 
XIV, for their faithful Servants. Is it poffible our No: 
bility can any where find more powerful Inticements than 
thofe to the Love of public Good and folid Glory ? 

The Hiftories of the Martyrs, cand all the Monu-- 
ments fill extant, both in Stone and Brats, of the un- 
fHaken Confancy of the Witnefles of Truth, de not 
only acquaint us with the Kinds of ‘T'ortures they were: _ 
made to fuffer, and the Veneration fill had for Virtue,. 
after fo many Ages, but inform us of fomething fill. 
more interefting. ‘The admirable Concert of thefe with: 
other Monuments of all Sorts, which are difperfed all. 
over the Earth, make, in Favour of the Eftablifhment of 
our Religion, a luminous Croud of Atteftations, a:Cor-- 
refpondency of Aés, and a mutual Guaranty of Truth, 
not to be met with in the Proofs of the moit inconteftable: 
profane Hifories. 2 

It is the dame Thing with the Signal of Prayers, when: 
it notifies the Celebrating of Eafler, or the Manifefation. 
made to the Gentiles, or the generous Confeffion of any’ 
Maityr. This Signal does more than barely publifh a 
religious. Meeting - It is the Memorial of an Event- 
which our Forefathers have been affeéted by: And the: 
faithful Returns of the fame Jubilations hand down to: 
every Year: the Teftimory of the foregoing, infomuch: 
that the. anal Solemnity is the Extremity of a Chain,, 
which. wnites and links eighteen Ages togethers. ‘The: 
Beit, who hears the Publication of thefe Featts, calmly’ 
looks ‘at thofe who refort to them, ant calls them: Idiots. 
and Fools : For hifi own Part, the’ Superiority ef his: 
Penetration has freed him: fom a SubjeCion that would’ 
confound his Reafon with that of the Vuigar. But, if 
he is any otherwife judicious, thisis what he may very” 
well fay to himfelf when he makes a Schifm with thofe, . 

, HZ ; Whe, 
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w:0 fill continue the fame Practice at hearing the Publi- 
cation of the Common-prayers. À 
» 4 forbear aflifting at the Affemblies which this Voice 
c lls me to. But, can I look upon myfelf, in this Re- 
fp.&, as one duly mindful of his own Intereft? Far from 
r.nning any manner of Rifk in approving of them by 
my Prefence, the Things heard, and the Sentiments in- 
culeated there, cannot but be ufeful to Mankind. . The. 
Creator is praifed in thefe Congregations, and thanked 
for all the Bleflings he daily beitows upon us. As for: 
us Deiïfts, we are in this perfeétly like the Ox andthe 
Horfe, who have no Feaits to folemnife, becaufe they 
have no Thanks to give, nor any Favours to expect : 
Ard we fhould be far better pleafed to hear the Bell: for 
the opening of the public Baths, as it was the Cuftem 
among the Heathens (a), than hear that which calls us 
to a Solemnity appointed to render us better. 
And, indeed, were the Paftor, who prefides over our 
Chriftian Affemblies, as mute as a Fifh, the Office he 
celebrates is intelligible to every one who will liften to 
it, and whatever this Office infinuates, as well as what 
‘the Minifter’s Voice can add to it, is a preffing Invita- 
tion to the Praëtice of all the mutual Helps that may be 
infpired by fraternal Love. ‘The very Name of the So- 
Hemaity publifhed by the Bell, is an Inftruétion, a Mo- 
tive of Gratitude, and a Model of Charity. The Ten- 
dency of what is faid or praétifed there, is to perfuade 
my Wife to be of help to me in every Thing ; my Son 
end Daughter to firive to pleafe me by their Love for 
Labour and good Manners; and my Domeftics to ferve me 
with Afe&tion. ‘They are even taught, that all the Good 
they fhall do without Affection, will avail them no- 
thing (2) and that it is Love alone thatcan fulfill the Law. 
If whatever breathes around me can be brought to the 
Praétice of Charity, which is the ftanding Object of thefe | 
Feafts, I fhall have no Occafion to find fault with them 
but when Î am unruly myfelf, and no longer ableto 
lear with what condemns me. FRS 


(2) Sonat es ilermarum, | 
(2. x Cor. xiii, 
| But 
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But I cannot find in my Heart to govern my ow 
Conduét upon meer Intereft. It is not enough for me,: 
that the Feafts, to which I am invited, be fit to render’ 
Men fociable and obliging: I would have Truth be the 
Foundation of them, and the Faéts related, as well as 
the Bleflings promifed to me, be of the utmoft Certain- 
ty. What other Rule have I to go by but my own Rea-: 
fon? And how can I give my Approbation to: Fcafts: 
that fhock my Reafon? But, ought not my Reafon, on? 
the other Hand,. to be fatisfied with Proofs that are Mat-- 
ters of Fa&? And can it think itfelf much clearer- 
fighted in its own philofophical Affertions ? What: 
‘Things do we perfpicuoufly conceive, when they bear: 
no longer any Relation to Numbers, Meafures, and the: 
firit Duties of Humanity ? 

. Does not the: Newtonian Syftem, which has now the 
oreateft Authority among fo many fublime.Genius’s, om 
Account of its geometrical Apparatus, require-the Sacti-- 
fice of our own Reafon? We muft be over oredulous,- to* 
ekablith at the Center of our Sphere a luminous: Body}: 
emtting and difperfing all round; from one Moment: to” 
another, à Subitance always frefh, fucceflively and un-- 
teriuptedly extending itfelf to Hundreds of Millions: 
cf ecubie Leagues. Where can the Sun get this frightful 
2 1rmoes:Ma‘s-of an ever-renewed Subitance; and what: 
cin: become of it, after it has been thus emitted? Inçcar- : 
nation, on the contrary, is poffible:: It is my greateft 
Intereft thatiit:fhould be: true, and if it is’ moreover: 
afeertained’ by Faéts, my/Keafon ought: to be fully {a-- 
tisfied. | RTC des 

The Reafon of fo:many other Men:who have admitted! 
tue Incarnation of the Divine Word,. as an unqueftiona-- 
ble Truth, muft needs have been fhocked as wellias: 
nine, by that Part of it which is dificult to comprehend, - 
aud they, indied,. acknowledge that this their Belief. at” 
firit Sight looks ie Madnels ; but that what made them: 
yield to it, notwithftanding their natural’ Reluctance, : 
vas, their being firuck, and as it were forced into.this» 
Perfuafion, by the fenfible Motives of a Divine Revela- 
tion,. fuperior to all human Reafonings ; as it'muft be 
left to the Will and Pleafure of God, to: adapt:himfelt: 
to our Weaknefs and Infrmities, and etna ere 

Conduit: 


Condu& towards: Man:as he-thinks proper: It is then 
parfectly: needlefs to me to arm myfelf, as I ufually do, 
wih a :hundred Objections, that can neither ‘alter nor? 
defiroy the Facts, and to. dive into all the Poffibilities of . 
Secuétion, if, om the other Hand, there are Proofs of a 
Revelation. ‘This is the Point to be examined. Let 
us. follow the/Thread of the Objects. which are offered 
ios, and: fee how far it will lead us.into Truth ; ob- 
ferving, at the fame Time, never to depend upon any 
Account-whateverson rational Evidence, which we find 
fo. liable to change, and fo frequently deceitful, but 
solely to build upon experimental Evidence, which is 
jufüfied by a Croud of evident Fads. ; 
«The vaft Extent of thofe Feafts I am invited to, firft imti- 
mates the Remotenefs of their Antiquity. It is a known 
Matter of Fa&, that the Towers of the Church of Notre 
Dame of Paris, and the Signal. given there for Divine Ser- 
vice, are fix.orfeven hundred Years old at leaft, and that. 
this Edifice is but thé Renewal of another, which had . 
‘Towers and a public Signal like thefe. The Front-gate and 
‘Tower-of St. Germain des Prez are almoft twelve hundred | 
Years old, and the Building of them goes back quite to: 
the Time of the Children of Chws. The whole’ 
Southern Part of Esroge is full of Eftablifhments con- 
temporary to thofe I Have juit mentioned, and even of a 
more ancient Date, where the fame Pratices are found ~ 
again.  ‘Towere to fupport and render the Inftrument of 
Convocation audible from afar off : A large Building for 
the Reception of the People: A Chancel that feparates 
them from the Clergy ; a Pulpit, to fpeak to the Faith- 
fa: A-Scripture loudly read before them, and unalter- 
able : A baptifmal Font, an Altar, and a Paftor. AIP 
thefe Things are fritly united in Antiquity, as they are : 
atprefent. They mutually explain each other, and all 
ofsthem ¢onduce to: one and the fame End. But, if all 
thefe"Things have ‘always been in Company for thirteen 
or fourteen hundred Years together, what now firikes our 
Eartiand Eyes was then prafifed above fourteen hnndred 
Vechsreéo:s and. when; rediprocally, 91° find again a 
Fedi gate. and. a Steeple torcall the People together, £ 
|. mufithénmneeds day, that there were alfo at thofe Times, 
and in that dlecc, the Font;:the Altar, the Paitor, the 
| So Gofpel, 
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Gofpel, and the Belief of the Incarnation. All this is. 
utterly indivifible. .. © : pd 30 SERIA SEF 

When we go higher in Antiquity, and fearch. the: 
Monuments of the Âges foregoing as to the Ufe of our 
Signal, the Towers deftined to give it are no longer met 
with: We then find Times of Storm and Perfecutions 
The Publications and public Buildings being forbidden at: 
thofe Times, we muft not expect to find again the V eftiges: 
of them fo eafily. But they are replaced by other more 
numerous, brighter, and more inftruétive Monuments, 
than Walls and Steeples can by their Defination be. 
The Places, eminent by the Effufion of the Blood of 
the Martyrs, are become Places of religious “Meetings, | 
and have fince been turned into fo many Temples ; fome- 
times into large Habitations; and into famous Towns.. 
In the Afflemblage of all the Chriftian Monuments, we: 
every-where find the fame Ideas, Names, Ufes, and In-' 
firuments. We, indeed, cannot fhew the Buildings, nor’ 
the Signal which brought the Faithful of the firit Ages: 
together : But by the Books, Feafts, and all the Cuftoms: 
which have been uniformly handed from thofe Times. 
down to ours, we again find a perfe& Uniformity in- the: 
reft. A Pulpit, a Scripture, a Font, an Altar, a Paflover,: 
a Pentecoft; an Epiphany ; the fame Solemnities, the: 
fame Offerings, the fame Repafts, and the fame Paftors 
as we have at prefent. The Invitation, which I now 
decline to accept of, is then a Repfoach to me of having 
forfaken Affemblies and Cuftoms of fixteen or feventeen 
hundred Years old. It reproaches me with the ftrange’ 
Temerity of rejecting Solemnities as ancient as the Faéts: 
_ they are appointedto publifh, and of daring to ftile falfe: 
Evidence the Depofition of the Difciples, who died om 
purpofe to atteft the Things they had feen. 

But, how! Have not the Trumpets which publifh the: 
Feat of the Hegyra among the Arabians, perpetually’ 
handed down from Year to Year the Knowledge of one 
fingle Fad,‘ without, however, eftablifhing the Truth of 
Mahometifn ? The Uniformity ef the Celebration of 


the Hesyra among the Mu/ulmen,. has undoubtedly very: -— 


well afcertained the Flight of Mahomet, profecuted by: 
the Magiftrate of Mecca, and obliged to take his Refuge 
at Medina.” It is the fame with the annual ee 
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Celebration of the Death of the Forerunner of Chrift, of 
the Death of Chrift himfelf, and his Martyrs. The 
Faéts, thus uniformly attefted by folemh univerfal Feaits,. 
are unqueftionable on both Sides. This conflant Fidelity 
among fo many different Nations, in repeating the fame: 
Solemnities from Year to Year, makes us as {ure of the 
Events celebrated, as though they were but Yefterday. 
The Trumpet which has not, for ten Ages together, 
ceafed from Year to Year to publifh the Hegyra among: 
the Aralian, Perfian, and African Mabhcmetans, reminds~ 
_ every one of them of the Time of that Flight. When: 

likewie the Bell publifhes among us the Solemnity of 
the Martyrs, the Impreffion ought to be the fame as if 
their Blood had been juft now fhed. But let the Flight. 
of a Man, profecuted by the Magiftrate, be ever fo cer-- 
tain, there refults nothing from it in favour of the Miflion: 
he attributes to himfelf, and celebrating the Hegyra is. 
rejoicing about nothing. The Mahometan Feaits are 
Publications of needlefs Fats, asthe Heathenifh Solem-- 
nities were of Fats mutually deftruétive of each other :. 
Whereas praifing the Martyrs, and celebrating their. 
Memory, which have fo generally, and fo tenderly, been: 
honoured by the firft Faithful, is going with them pur-- 
pofely to colleët the Blood and Afhes of thofe who died. 
merely to certify that their Belief was no Opinion, and: 
_ that what they publifhed was no more than: what they 
had heard, feen, and touched. It is: jointly. collecting . 
with them, and handing dewn the moft fhining Proofs 
of the Truth of Chriflianity.. Nay, the very Excefles,. 
into which Ignorance has fometimes run in this Refpedt,. 
do fuppofe the Reality of the Reverence that preceded, 
them. 

If the Deift, inftead of impofing upon -himfelf by a me- 
taphyfical Sophiftry, which makes what-he wifhes appear. 
true, would fairly own what he cannot but perceive,. 
and thofe Confequences refulting from innumerable Evi-- 
dences of the fame Truths, the Signal of our Prayers, far. 
from filling his Heart with Sadnefs and Inquietude, would 
raife Sentiments. of Joy and Hope: He would faithfully. 
attend thofe Feafts, of the Utility of which .he is fenfi-- 
ble, even in fpightof himfelf, and honour thofe reverend: 
Affemblies, which, being by an uninterrupted. Chain 

con- 
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conneéted with the firft Days of Chriftianity, do not 
only recall, but truly demonftrate the Fatts to us. 


Our Books, clothed with caft Covers and Figures, our 


Baptifmal Fonts, our large Chandeliers, and all ourme- 
dern Inftruments, prove to be like others which are of a 
Date more ancient than even that of our very Temples. 
The Deftination of both the latter and the former is the 
fame. They are a Language not liable to any Variation.. 
All thofe large Veflels of Caft-iron, which the. Church. 
imploys in her Service, are equally, though differently, 
conducive to our Inftru€tion. Befides the Functions re- 


fpectively peculiar to them, they are to us Monuments 


and Vouchers of the Conformity of the Ufes and Faith. 
They bear both the Dates and Names of the Faithful, 
who made Prefents of them to Society. But the ufeful 
Informations they afford us, reach a great deal higher 
back than the Age that faw them firft caft in their 
= Moulds. No Man can be ignorant of their having been 
made of a durable Matter, purpofely to replace an: 
cienter Monuments, which were too brittle, and decay- 
ed by Time We, therefore, find again: in them the Hi- 
ftory and Perfuafion of the firft Ages of the Church, as we 
again find the Proofs of the Events recorded by Civil Hi- 
ftory in the Urns and fepulchral Infcriptions, in Co- 
lumns, Sculptures, Brafs-ftatues,. Baflo Relievo’s, Sig- 
nets, Arms, and other Remains of Antiquity. 

. Let us, from the Ufe. of thefe Inftruments, pafs on to 
the Induftry which manufaétures them. How can Mat- 
ters of fo hard a Nature be mafter’d, and a melted Me- 
talbe fafhioned: Let us firft fee the Founding of Bells : 


We fhall afterwards come. to the Cafting of great: Fi: 
gures. 


| BELL-ROUNDING: 
This Work may be reduced to the three following 


Articles. 1. The Proportions of a Bell. 2. The Fabric 
of the Mould. 3. The Melting of the Metal. 


I. The 


| 
| 
| 
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Ts The Peopostions. 


The Bell-founders diftinguith two Sorts’ 
Th imple Pr 7" of Proportions, viz. the rte, and the 
relative. ‘The fimple Proportions are 
thofe which onght to be between the feveral Parts of a 
Bell, and. which Experience has fhewed to be neceffary 
towards ‘rendering it fweetly fonorous.: 
The relative Proportions are thofe which: 
eftablifha relative Relation between one 
Bell and another, fo: that their combined Sounds may 
effect aicertain determined Harmony. : 
The fiveral 7 The Parts of a Bell are, 1. The Sounds’ 
Parts of à Bey, EY Bow, or the inferior Circle which. 
is terminates it, growing thinner and thin- 
ner : 2. The Brim, which is alfo called in French laPanfe 
(the Paunch or Belly ) fome call it alfo, /a Pince, (the 
| Pinch.) Aeasthe Part of the Bell on which the Clapper 
is to firike, and which is kept thicker than the reft om 
this Account. 3. The Third’s-Place, viz. the outward 
Sinking of the Middle of the Bell, or rather the Point 
under which it grows wider and wider to the Brim. 4. 
"Fhe ‘Wait or Furniture, viz. The Part of the Bell. 
which grows always wider and thicker, by a Supply of. 
Metal, which is larger and larger quite to the Brim. bebe 
The upper Vafe, or that half of the ‘Bell which rifes 
aboverthe Waift. 6. The Pallet or Crown which is the 
Cover ofthe Bell, aud fupports the Staple of the Clapper 
within: 7: The Crown, which afe Branches. of Metal 
uniting with the Cannons, bent, and hollowed through, 
to receive the iron Keys, by means of which the Bell is. 
hung up to the Beam which is at once its Support and: 
Counterpoife when it is rung owt. :: 

The Founder begins by taking the Thicknefs of the 
Brim ‘6f ‘the Bell to be caft, or the Thicknefs of the 
Brim of! the largeft Bell, when’ he. is: to ‘make ma 
agree together with diferent ‘Notes. This Brim is the 
fundamental Rule of the whole Work. To meafure the 
{aid Thicknefs, he ufes Compafles with bent Legs, and 
Carries this Meafure upon a Rule, divided into Feet, 
Inches, and Lines. Such is, for ie the Mea- 

fare. 


portions. 


The relat:ve 
Proporiions.. 
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fare N A (Plate 27, Fig. 1.) The Brim GE is the fame 
Meafure as NA, which is divided into three Thirds., 


Each Third is called a Body, in French, Corps. They: 
give a Body of Thicknefs, that is one Third of NA, or 


one Third of the Brim to the CrownIHR. They likewife, 


give a Body or Third of the Brim to the Cannons L, which. 
is a CAp or Addition, wherewith to ftrengthen the Crown. 
as fay as H. This Cap ferves in large Rells to give more 
Soldity to the Rings than the Thicknefs of only one 
Body would do. The Cap does not reach as far as R, 
and does not cover the whole Crown by one Body and 


‘an half round. This Part may be ftrengthened according. 


to other Proportions, which I fhall prefently mention to 
you. The Thicknefs of the Bell from the Crown HR 
to the Waift FD is uniform, and but one Body: And 
then it grows bigger and bigger quite to the Brim GE. 
The Sound-bow GEA is a Triangle, whofe Bafis GA. 
is the Diagonal of the Square, which the Side GE mul- 
tiplied by itfelf, or by its Equal EA, would form. All 
thefe Lines, quite to the Brim GE, are Portions of a 
Circle, the Center of which is found by fixing the Dia- 
meter and Height of the Bell. 


Vanoccio, in his Pyrotechnia, written in the Beginning 


of the fixteenth Century, has fpoken very confuledly of 


thefe Meafures. A hundred Years after him, F ather . 


Merfenne *, who was a better Geometer, and a better 


Harmonift than him, has left us a furer Method, and, 
more rational Proportions. The Diameter of the Crown: 


ought to be, according to him, feven Brims and an, 


half; that of the inferior Opening fifteen Brims; and. 


there ought to be twelve at the Height from A. quite, to 


R, where the Crown begins. In order to have the feve~ 


sal Degrees of Thicknels and Curvature, you muft, upom. 
the Line of Altitude AR, divided into twelve Brims, — 


draw two perpendicular Lines, wiz. GE, at the Diftance. 
of one Brim, and FD at the Height of fix. GE, being 
_ taken upon the Meafure EA, fhall be the greateft Thick- 
nefs appointed to receive the Blows of the Clapper.. FD 

fhall be the Wait. In order to have the Point D, you. 
muft take the Length of one Brim and an half upon the- 


* Harman. Uniu. Vol. IL. Book VII. 8 
, | Per+ 
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Perpendicular drawn as far as 6, which is the Middle of 
the Line RA. .The Founder, having now fome fixed. 
Points, will eafily End the Centers of the Curves which 
form the Pendants of the Bell. He opens his Compañes: 
of the Meafure of thirty Brims or Parts AN, and, fixing 
one of the Legsupon R, he draws with the other a Por- 
tion ofa Circle without. Then, fixing his Compaffes in 
D, and drawing another Arch that cuts the foregoing,. 
the Point of Interfe€tion is the Center of the Curvature 
RD. Then he draws the Center nearer, by the Diftance: 
of one Body or Third of the Brim, drawing, as before, 
two Arches fromthe Points H and F, and from the In 
térfection draws the inward Curve HF. From F and G 
his Compaffes, opened to twelve Brims, will likewife 
procure him the Curve FG; and the fame, being opened’ 
only to feven Brims, will, from the Points D and E,. 
give him the Curve DE to form the Furniture. ae 
:Thefe fimple Meafures, which would perhaps be ftill 
kept fecret by the Founders, and given over to all the’ 
Innovations they might be pleafed to make in them, had 
they not been publifhed by Father Mer/enne, are, as well 
as the Form of the Bell, of very ancient Invention. It 
will not be improper here to inquire into the Reafon of 
this Structure ; the Form itfelf of the Bell being one of | 
the greateft Beauties of the Invention. ‘The Benefit of it 
is not for the Eye, but for the Ear and the Purfe. If the 
Diameter of the Bell was the fame every-where from 
Top to Bottom, the Expence would be exceflive, and 
procure much lefs Harmony befides. How! you will. 
fay: What Harmony can you expeét from a fingle Bell? 
The Sound of only one Bell is but one Sound, and a 
Sound by itfelf makes no Harmony: Harmony refulting. 
from the Concord of a Plurality of Sounds. : | 
 Reafon and Experience taught our ancient Founders, — 
that making their Bells all of a Shape, that is, of equal 
Width and Thicknefs every-where, would produce but 
a very dull Sound at very great Coft. Making the Up- 
per-part of the Vafe fmaller than the reft is not enough: 
‘They have, by repeated Trials, found out the Neceility 
of diminifhing the Thicknefs of it confiderably. When- 
ever they have been lavifh of the Metal, and have made 
a Bell of an exceflive Thicknefs, it produced only a. 
ati cone: 


f 
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eonfufed Humming, like that of George d’ Amboife (a), 
in which thirty-three thoufand Pounds Weight of Metal 
have been imployed, to produce a Sound, which could 
not be heard, if you were not informed that the Bell 
rings. The Founders obtained a brighter Sound, by 
leflening the Expence, by the gradual Shortening of the 
Diameter of the Bell upwards, and the fucceflive Dimi- 
nution to a certain Degree in the Thicknefs of it: But 
they were fil crofied by an Inconvenience, which led 
them at laf to the Form now in Fafhion for Bells. The 
Bellis fonorous in its whole Extent. The Sound of the 
Brim, which is the thickeït Part of it, is of Courfe pre- 
dominant; even fo as to weaken, and fometimes totally 
drown, the Sound of the Upper-vafe. But, it often hap- 
pens, that they are heard both in the fmalleft Bells, and 
more diftinétiy than in the larger. A fingle Bell may 
then produce an Harmony, and the Combination of the 
two Sounds will be pleafant or difagreeable, according to 
the Proportion of the upper with the inferior Diameter. 
If che upper Vale is exactly fubduplicate, or half of the 
inferior, that is, feven Brims and an half to fifteen ; 
this will be the Ratio of two to one, or of the Whole ta 
one Half. And as the String of a Bafe-viol gives the Ur 
Grave, whilf its Half give the Ur Sharp, the Diameter 
of the Upper-vafe being in the Proportion of one to two, 
or of the Halfto the Whole, whilft the Brim gives the 


Ut Grave, the Upper-vafe will found the fharp Octave, - 


which is an agreeable Concord, and is heard in almoft 
all Bells without being remarked, becaufe the two Notes 
of a jut Ofaverefemble much the Unifon. But, when 
the Upper-vafe is fomewhat more or lefs wide, it may 
mak? us hear, together with the Sound of the Brim, an 
Interval of a Seventh or a Ninth, or any other Interval. 
That Seventh makes a Difcord; and the Ninth, which 
is not a fine Confonance, may be diminifhed, and make 
a falfe Oftave with the predominant Tone of the fecond 
Bell. But, here is a full greater Cacophony. 
The fharp Oétave is not only moft commonly heard in 
ConjunGion with the Sound of the Brims, but there are 


(a) A Bell, famous for its large Size, in the 8 outh Tonver 
of thé Cathedral of Reanin N ormandy. 


Bells 


| 
| 
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Bells in which, befides the foregoing Sounds, you more- 
over hear the Sound of the. Third’s-Place, or of that 
Part which grows wider and wider below the Waift; ac- 
cording to the Bent given to this Part, it will prove 
more or lefs funk and thick. Here is that which will, 
in my Opinion, refult from the Variety of the Thick- 
nefles, which is a neceffary Confequence of the Variety . 
of Methods followed by Founders in their Propor- 
tions. When you put a few Drops of Water in a Glafs, 
and with the Tip of your Finger, dipt in that Water, = 
rub the Brink of the Glafs circularly, the whole Vafe be- 
gins to refound, and changes its Tone, in Proportion as 
you put more or lefs Water into it. ‘The Liquor being 
but one Body with the Glafs as it were, the Sound of it 
becomes grave in Proportion as the Quantity of Matter 
increafes; and it becomes fharper as you diminifh the 
Quantity of the Liquor. The Third’s-Place of the Bell 
may then add to the predominant Sound of the Brim, and 
to its fharp OGave, produced by the upper Vale, a third 
or a fourth, or any other Confonance, good or bad, ac- 
cording to. the Nature of the Bent, which admits more or 
lefs Metal, as.it {wells or fattens thefe Parts more or lefs. 
‘This third Sound is not difficult to be diftinguifhed im the 
two fine Bells of St. Germain des Prez. Our fkilfulleft 
Founders, and learnedeft Harmonifts, unanimoufly agree, 
that they have heard nothing more perfect in this Kind 
than the Concord of five of thefe mingled Sounds in the 
two large Bells of the Cathedral of Reims, and of three. 
very diftinét ones in the biggeft of the two, which is four 
and twenty thoufand Pounds Weight, according to the 
Infcription, When this laft is rung alone, it ftrikes with 
equal Clearnefs the two Oétaves along with a third’Tone, 
which makes a Fourth with the Grave, and the inyerted 
Fifth with the fharp O@tave. When both Bellsring in. 
Company, the two. grave Sounds, which are very ar- 
gentine and mellow, are always accompanied with two 
Fourths of the utmof Brightnefs and Truth. ‘They are 
not beard a whit lefs diftinétly than the two loweft ‘Tones.. 
From thefe four Sounds, always furmounted with the 
upper Oétave of the fharpeft Bell, there refults an Har- 
mony which affects thefe who have no Skill in point of 
| SAP RS Mufic, 
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Mufic, although they think they hear but two Sounds 
inftead oP five: , Picea ea 
~* But the Combination of thefe different Sounds, which 
is the Effect of the ingenious Structure of the Bell, and. 
which muft needs pleafe when juft, may become falfe, 
and even render an excellent Piece of Metal very dif- 
agreeable, when the Founder ‘does not direét the Propor- 


tions of his Bell well, or when, having a Bell to reftore 


in a concordant Chime, he happens to follow, in the 
new Cafting of it, Proportions different from the Cafting 
of the others. An irregular Sound, going in Company 
with that of the Brims, proves difcordant, and makes a 
falfe Harmony, although you think you hear but one 
Sound: The Ear is offended by it without knowing 


why. If thefe Sounds, already ill forted in one fingle 


Bell, come to be mixt with thofe of another, the Dif- 
cordance is greater fill. A Founder, who would exaétly 
determine all the Efe&ts which muft needs refult from 
fuch or fuch fimple Proportions, ought to have a Theory 
much fuperior to that of a Country Bell-founder, who 
has no other Guide but his old Method and traditional 
Mules. is eet D pri à 
A no lefs Diforder is reigning in thé ce 
relative Proportions that fix Pe Concord- x rel nee 
ance of feyeral Bells. The Workmen ; eee of 
govern themfelves in this Work upon pee. 
the campanary Scale; concerning the Ufe of which, it 
would be perfectly needlefs to make them fpeak. They 


make a great Myitery of that Scale ; ‘but Father Merfenne . 


has long ago rendered it public. This learned Monk has 
demonitrated it to be defe&tive,. contrary to the Rules of 
Harmony, and fubject to Miftakes that may ruin them 


to all Intents and Purpofes, by the Neceffity of cafting 


a-new, at their own Coft, a large Ring of, concordant 
Bells. Norare they furer of any thing now than they 
formerly were. It is plain, that, inftead of taking the 


Advice of fome learned Guide, they obftinately keep to 
the Rubrics of.their Fathers, fince they hardly ever give 


us any Concords.in which. they muft not, be. allowed 
the Third or, Quarter, of a Note. , But informing the 
Public of Solemnities in fuch doleful Tones as have 
been produced in fome late Cafting of Bells, is a ftrange 
ree Abute 


| 
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Abufe of its Indulgence. If we heard no other Sounds 
of Bells but thofe of the largeft Bells of St. Germain des 
Prez, we might be tempted to attribute a fure Know- 
ledge and intallible Principles to our Bell-founders. But, 
what flight Opinion muft we have of their Talents, whet 
we hear the tirefome Train of the four or five Semitones, 
which are dolefully lamented in the Ring of St. Germain 
!’ Auxerrois? Thofe who hear them, as they go by the 
Church, are at firftdifpleafed with it, and foon fall a laugh- 
ing at the pitiful Chime,or fecretly curfe the Bell-founder, 
But the learned Ears of the Neighbourhood might pof- 
fibly take Pity of the poor Artifan, and be moved to 
render the Succefs of his Work infallible, by improving 
his Practice by a more judicious Theory. 

Let us, till fome learned Geometer comes to treat in 2 
compleat, though at the fame Time, practical Manner, 
this Operation, which is of Concern to both the Town 
and Country ; let us, I fay, make ufe of the Correétions 
which Father Merfenne has made in the Praë@ice of Bell- 
founders. ‘They run upon the Rule of the feveral 
Thicknefles. of the Bell, called in French, Brochetre des 
épaifieurs, and the Rule of the Diameters, called hkewife 
in French, Brochette des Diametres. 
The Becchort ‘The Rule of the Thickneffes, or Bro- 
Pay ee” chetie des épaifeurs, is a Stick of what 

es épaifeurs, Leneth you pleafe, which we have made 
. one Half-foot long, with four Faces or Sides, reprefented 
* bythe unfolding ADFB Frg. 1. Plate 28. - 

To direct all the Meafures of a Bell, you muft fix the 
Diameter.of them. The Diameter is proportioned to 
the Thicknefs of the Brim, and the Thicknefs to the 
required Weight of the Bell, We fhall, therefore, be- 
gin by the Rule of the Thicknefs or Brim. Experience 
has taughtus, that, in order to impioy with Succefs five 
‘and twenty Pounds of Metal in the making of a Bell, it 
may be made of the Thicknefs of feven Lines marked 
KA in the Face A: Butit may be made lefs ; and this 
firft Thicknefs of the fimalleft Bell will rule all the fol- 
lowing ; asthe whole O€tave may be ruled by the Thick. 
nefs of the biggeft Bell. The fir Thicknefs in the 
Face D anfwers to the Weight} 30 542, and. will 
ferve for the fecond Bell. The firft Thicknefs nes 

Face 
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Face anfwers to the Weight 431, and is for the third 
Bell. The firft Thicknefs in the Face B anfwers to the 
Weight 59,7, and will ferve for the fourth Bell, which, 
by this means, will be one third thicker than the fmalleft 
KA. For the fifth Bell, you mutt come again to the firft 
Face of the Brochette, or Stick A, and there, going up- 
wards, take the fecond Thicknefs, which anfwers to the 
Weight 843, and which is by one half more confiderable 
than KA. The fame Order muft be followed for the next 
Bells, and, if they are above eight in Number, yon be- 
gin again by the third Thickneis of the Face A of the 
Brochette. You make a Rule of three in order to find 
out the Thicknefs fuitable to the intended Weight, pro- 
portionably to any Weight of the Brochette, and the 
Thicknefs correfponding to it. 

Suppoling that the Meafure KA gives the Brim of a 
Bell of twenty Pounds. The Brim of the Bell next to 
it muft be thicker of an eighth Part to make a Tone 
major below it: And, if it makes the Tone minor, the 
Brim mutt be larger of a ninth Part, becaufe the Ratio 
of the firft Tone is as nine to eight, and that of the fe- 
cond, as ten to nine. If you have a mind to make a 
third Bell, being the third Major below, the Brim of 
this muft bea quarter thicker than that of the firft Bell. 
The fourth Bell, making the fourth below, fhall have 
its Brim thicker by one third Part. The fifth Bell, 
making the fifth, fhall have its Brim one half thicker. 
if any firit Bell is two Lines thick, the fifth fhall be 
three ; and fo of the others, according to the Ratio’s of 
each Tone or Interval from one Bell to the other: But, 
if you have a mind to know the Weights, you muf 
treble the Ratio of the Tones, which rule the Brims or 
‘Thickneffes. For Inftance, to know the Weight of the 
fecond Bell, when it makes the Tone major with the 
firft, you mutt treble the Ratio of nine to eight, that is, 
cube both nine and eight. Nine by nine makes 81, 
which Product multiplied by nine makes 729, Eight 
multiplied by itfelf makes 64, which being again mul- 
tiplied by eight makes 512, the Cube of eight. The 
‘Weight of the fecond Bell muft, in the Tone major, be 
to the Weight of the firit, as 729 is to 512, Wherefore 
you mutt find a Number being to 25, the Weight of the 
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fmalleft Bell, as 729 to 512. If then 512 gives 729, 
how much will 25 give? The Rule of three will give 
35 anda {mall Fraction. But in the Cafe of the Torie 
minor, tubing the Numbers nine and ten, the Propor- 
tion will give the Weight 30 and afmall Fration, as is 
feen in the firt Thicknefs of the Face D of the Brochette, 
Suppofe you have a mind to know the Weight of the 
Bell that fhall make the lower Octave of the fmalleft 
Bell that weighs 25 Pounds? The String of an Inftru- ° 
ment, when it is the double of another String, gives the 
tower Octaveof it: And the half of any String is the 
acute O&ave of the whole one. Likewife, the double 
Diameter and the double Thicknefs will give the lower 
O&tave of the Bell of 25 Pounds. But, what can be the 
Weight of the double or lower Oëtave? It cannot be 
‘fifty. The Ratio of the Weight which extends on all 
Parts, and over the whole Height, muft be trebled, by 
œubing the Numbers 1 and 2, which are the Exponents 
‘of the Ratio of the OGave. The Number 1 multiplied © 
‘by 1 gives 1, and the Cube of one is one, 2 multiplied 
_ by 2 gives 4, which Produ& multiplied, the Root gives 
‘eight, the Cube of two. As one, the Cube of one, is 
to eight the Cube of two, fo is 25 Pounds (the Weight 
of the fmalleft Bell} to the Weight of the Octave looked 
for. Now; Unity is eight times in eight; therefore 
25 muft be eight times in the Number defired. This 
_ umber is 200 exattly, that is the Weight of the eighth 
Bell, or of the fourth Bell of the fecond Rank, marked 
on the Face B of the Brochette. ‘Thefe Examples may 
fuffice, ifnot to perform the Work, at leaft to fhew how 
it is performed. | : 

The falfecampanary Scale, or Baton de Facoh of the 
Bell-founders, which you will find here attending Father 
Merfenne’s Scale, and which is reprefented unfolded with 
its eight Faces; gives Thickneffes, which are falfe with | 
regard to the Weight. Of this you may judge by the 
Thicknefs of two hundred Weight, marked with this 
Afterifk *. Itis the O€tave of XXV, and it ought to 
have only twice the Thicknefs of XXV, marked in the 
fourth Face. But it proves to have more, and is falfe of 
courfe. However, the Bell-founders take upon. this B4- 
tou de Jacob the Vhicknefs relative to the Weight of any 
i | defired 
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defired Bell, and reciprocally find upon. it the Weight 
relative to any given T'hicknefs, by fixing their Com- 
pafies upon the 4rabian Figure on. one Side, and upon 
the Roman Figure on the other. The Weights, which 
they fancy to be fuitable to thofe Thickneffes, are mark. 
ed here from a Bell of XVIII thoufand Weight to one of 
only feven Pounds. ig 
Having thus confidered the Brochette of the Thick. 
nefles and Weights, let us now confider that of the D:4- 
meters, or the Diapafon which rules the eight Bells 0° an 
O€ave, by the Proportions of the Diameters. y. 
. .When you have the Brim of the larg-_ The Brockett 
eft Bell, you quickly find the Diameter (2 D. gist 
of it, andthe Meafures of the other {e- of the Diameters. 
ven. But, inflead of giving here the Brocherre of one 
Concord, where the largeft Bell is five or fix Feet wide 
within at Bottom; let us be contented witha Brochette of 
one half Foot only, as the Line AB, Fig, 2. Plats 23, 
whereon to take the Meafures of the eight Bells of a 
Ring: We fhall divide it into ten equal Parts, and fuppo- 
fing the whole Brocherte, or its ten Parts, to-be the Diame: 
_ ter of the largeft Bell, we fhall take nine of them for the fe. 
cond. The eightParts remaining will be for the third Bell. 
if AB is the Mealure of the Diameter of the largeft, the 
fecond fhall have CB for its Meafure, and the third, being 
meafured by DB, will make the third major with the frft. 
Next to this, you muft divide AB into four equal Parts, 
and fubtra&t one: The other three will make exa@ly 
the Semi-tone required, and give the true Diameter of 
the fourth Bell EB. ‘This is the common Concord, :If 
you will havea fifth Bell FB, you muft divide AB into 
three Parts, and fubtra& its third Part AF. The other 
two thirds FB are the Diameter required. You willhare 
the fixth Bell GB by dividing CB into three Parts, two 
of which muft be taken. You will have the feventh, by 
dividing BF into five Parts, the fifth whereof being fub- 
tra€ied, the Remainder BH is the Diameter required, 
Finally, you will have the eighth Bell, or the Tore 
of the O&tave, by dividing AB into two equal Parts. Bs,’ 
the fubduplicate or half of BA, will make the acute 
Ofave. The harmonic Numbers of the eight Notes 
have been_put by the ieee of thefe Spaces, to certi y 
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their Exa@nefs : But, the Line AB*** whofe Divifions 
are the Rule of Bell founders, is ina great many Points 
beyond or behind the right and requifite Interval. | 
In order to apply thefe Meafures to the required Con- 
cord, the Founder takes a very plain Compafs (it is the 
Ruler AB marked Fig. 1. Plate 29.) divided into Feet, 
Inches, and Lines, from the Notch A. He introduces 
the Edge or Brim of the Bell propofed as a Model, or 
Rule, into the faid Notch, which becomes the Center, 
as it were, of a flight Motion given the other Extremity 
of the Rule B. The fame Motion is repeated two or even 
three times over, in order to be certain, by an invariable 
Mark of the Place where the Brim of the Bell is the 
fartheft upon the Ruler, This Meafure being taken, 
the Founder has his whole Concord of Bells, by apply- 
ing to it the fame Procefs and Meafures we have juft fpe- 
cified for a Diameter of fix Inches. . | 
‘The Praétice of Father Mer/enne is ftill followed, for 
the Proportion of the Thicknefies and Weights, by the 
Workmen who have taken Notice of it: But the Form 
of the Bell has been altered a little near a hundred Years 
- fince he has been dead; and, on many Occafious, Bell- 


founders have had very good Succefs, in following the - 


Method which has been communicated to me by a Man 

of Merit, who joins to the deepeft Knowledge of Sounds 

fingular Skill in point of Mechanics (a). : 
This Method confifts likewife in the Divifion of the 


Brim by means of the Brochette, and in the Echantilfon, | 


which.is the Dimenfion of the. Size and Thicknefs of 


the Bell. 1a | 

1, The Brochette is a wooden-ruler, 
The Brochet fé ‘upon which the Workman marks the 
cr Divifion of principal Divifions of the Brim, becaufe 
tbe Brim. Plat. itis the Meafure he is to go by in the 
27. Fig. 3. fettling the Thicknefs and Mould of the 
Pell, This Brochette is eafy to be made. Having deter- 
mined, by the Proportion of fuch or fuch Thicknefs 
with fuch or fuch Weight, the exact Meafure of the 
Prim of a Bell to be new-caft, or of the largeft Bell of 
a complete Concord; the Workman carries the Thick- 


(a) Mr. Cochu, Organ-Builder, and Organifi of the Ca- 


thedral of Chalons upon Marne, 
nefs 
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nefs taken upon his Ruler, which is reprefented here by 
aB, in Fro.3. Plate 27. It extends from the Figure o, 
to the Line marked 1 Brim. Then he cuts this Brim 
into two at the Line marked 3, then into three thirds, 
by the two Lines marked + and $: . Next to thishe di 


Sides one third into five, to have aie fifteenth Part of the . 


Brim, marked here 1 : The laft Mark is of one Brim 
aida halfe-" 

2. To delineate the Echantillon CR: DI F: 
otherwife called the Caliber or Profile of dé Rien de 


a Bell, that will ferve to rule the Proportions of the ~ 


Mould; draw firft a diagonal indefinite Line as AD ; 
ne open your Compailes one Brim, which you hall 
ke upon the Brachette ; of this Opening of the Com- 
ee mark on the Line AD twelve equal Parts, which 
will conftitute the Height of twelve Brims from the 
Point oto the Point A ; then draw perpendicularly, or 
at right Angles upon this diagonal, five other indefinite 
Lines in thefollowing Manner. The firft muft be drawn 
at the Diftance of one Brim and a half, reckoning from 
the Figure o; the fecond is to be dain at the third 
Brim; the third at the fifth Brim anda half; the fourth 
at the eleventh Brim, and the fifth at the velech Brim, 
except one fixth Part. The firft, third, and fifth will 


férve you to make your Echantiten, or Model, and the . 


other two will fhew you if you have proceeded ‘exadlly i in 
this Work. Open your Compafles one half third or 


fixth Part of a Brim: Carry that Opening from the : 


Point A, which is the Extremity of the twelfth Brim, to 
the Point P, which is determined upon the Diagonal 
AD by the faid Opening, and from-P to the Points K 
and L, which are alfo determined by the fame Opening 
of the Compaifes, Carry the fame Meafure from o to 
D, which will make the Edge.of the Bell. Take next 
upon your Brecherve one Brim and a half, and carry it 
fromotoG. Carry the fame Opening from five Brims 
and ahalfto the Point H, to make the outward Con- 
cavity of your Bell: And from the Point H to I carry. 
the exa& Meafure of one third and one fifteenth Part of 
a Brim for the Swelling of the Bell. 


Open your Compafies one Brim and a fifteenth Part : 


Set one of the Legs upon the Point G, and withthe 
1 2 other 
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other Leg make the Arch RR, and then make the other 
Arch QQ, by fetting the Leo of the Compañes on the 
‘Point I, where the firft Brim terminatés. Without 
changing this Opening of the Compafies, fix one of the 
Legs upon the Point of Interfeétion F, and make the 
rounded Brim SGi. Draw a right Line from F to D, 
which done, there remains nothing. to be done but the 
drawing of the large curve Strokes. 

Open your Compafies twelve Brims ; put one ‘of the i 
Legs upon H, and draw an Arch without your Model. 
Then fix your Compañes upon F, and make another 
Arch cutting the former ; and from the Point of Inter- — 
feCtion, as from a Center, draw the Arch HF. Then 
open your Compaffes {even Brims and a half ; fet one of © 
the Legs upon I, and then upon G: Having made two 
other Arches, you muft draw from the Point of Inter- 
feétion the Arch IG: This makes the = urniture or Swel- 
ling of the Bell quite to the Brim. 5 

To have the Upper-barrel of the Bell. “Open your 
Compafles thirty-two Brims; then from the Points L 
and H draw two Arches cutting one another, and from: 
the Point of Interfeétion, as a Center, draw the Curve LH. — 
You will draw the Curve KT in the, fame Manner, keep- _ 
ing to the fame Opening of thirty-two Brims. You have - 
now the lower Part, the Thicknefs, and the whole Se 3 
tour of the Bell both within and without, : 4 

To make the Cap of the Bell, you muft ope en the’ 
Compaffes one half Brim, fix one of the Legs upon the 
Point o, and with the other Leg draw the {mall Arch’E 
‘upon the Line FD. Then, having opened ‘your Com: ! 
pales eight Brims, you muft fet one of the Legs upon E, 
and with the biker Leg draw a {mall Arch within ‘the 
Model. Do the fame from ‘the Point P, and from the 
Interfetion * you muft draw the Stroke. PM. In order 
to fix the Thicknefs of the Cap, you muit give it one 
third and one fifteenth of a Brim, and draw the Arch 
NT, which ‘will begin the Bottom of the Bell, anda 
Parallel to the Arch MP: Then yon! will divide this . 
firt Thicknefs of the. Cap into two equal - Parts, and 
make two Arches parallel to the two foregoing, vz. the 
Arch LL between, and in the exact coe of them, | and 


the Arch Aa Bote: 
All 
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All thefe Operations being performed, take the exact 
Meafure of one Brim and a half, carry it from Kto k, 
andfrom V to v.. Then look out for Centers at Difcre- 
tion, to draw the fmall Arches &&, &&. This will 
give you the Concavity of the Bottom N.. In order to 
round the Top of the Barrel, take one third ofa Brim 
with Compafies, mark from V the Points ¢ and b: Open 
the Compañles from c to b: Fix one of the Legs upon c, 
and draw a fmall Arch within the Model: Do the fame 
from b; then from the Interfeétion, as a Center, turn 
your Compaffes to make the inward Roundings. Let 
the Diftance between the Points T and a, which crofs the 
Arches that make the Cap and the upper Barrel, be your 
fecond Opening of the Compañes for the outward 
Rounding. From the faid Points ‘I’ and a, draw two 
Arches within the Bell, and then from their Interfection 
round. off the outward Sharpnefs of this Part. Obferve, 
however, that the prick’d Lines are of no Service. 

Giving a true and beautiful Proportion ;,, n: Hl 
to a Bell, im order to render it edhe nes. ae 
is not doing all. _Moft commonly it ac- xs gene % 
companies other Bells, and it is oftenal- | fe ‘ea eae 
lowed not to have the finelt of Sounds, eee 
provided it makes the requifite Concord with the reft. 
Now, this Union and tee Underftanding, which makes 
up for a great many Faults, proceeds from the Skill of 
the Founder, in the careful Regulations of the relative 
Proportions. He is direéted in this Work by the cam- 
panary Scale, which is alfo called Diapafon and Brochette 
of the Otave, becaufe the Proportions to be obferved 
among.a Ring of eight Bells are marked upon it. 

The Line ABBC reprefents the whole Diameter of 
the biggeft Bell, which I have folded here into two 
Halves, lying by the Side of one another for want of 
Space. (Fig. 3. Plat..28.) the two Ends AC are then 
the two Extremities of the Diameter of the grave Tone 
.ut. BC, which is half of it, is confequently the acute 
_ OGave ut; and you muft:always add the Length BC to: 
‘all the other Meafures marked upon the half AB, to have 
the Diameters of the eight Bells, from the biggeft AC, to 
the fmalleft BC inclufive. Put AB, BC in one fingle 
°F dé À | D Pt à 


ae 
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Line: Divide AC into four equal Parts: Fix one Leg of 
the Compafles, upon one of thefe fourth Parts, upon A, ~ 
direéting the other Leg towards B; the Point it will fall 
upon is the Tone fa. Divide the Space fa C into feven : 
Fix the Point of the Compaffes upon A, without altering 
the Opening, which is one feventh Part of fa C, and 
directing the other Leg towards B, you will fall upon 
the Tone ré: Then, without changing the Opening, fix 
your Compaffes upon fa, and the fame Opening, carried 
twice towards B, will give you the feventh, which is the 
‘kone fi. Divide AC finto three; fix the Compaffes up- 
on A, diminifhing the Opening one third, and the two 
thirds remaining will be the Tone /6/, or the fifth. Di- 
vide fa € into eight, and the Compafies open one of 
thefe eighths, and directed from ré towards B, will give 
vou the Tone mz. Divide fa C into eleven: Fix the 
Compafles upon f/, and the Opening of the eleventh 
_ Part of fa € will give you the Tone Z, remaining to be 
found. + : 
As the next Operation muft be the regulating of the 
_fimple and abfolute Proportions of the Caliber of each 
Fell, upon the Thicknefs of its refpective Brim; you 
will find thefe Thickneffes, as well as the Diameters, of 
the whole Cave, 1. By multiplying the Thicknefs 
AD of the biggeft, by its Diameter AC, which pro- 
duces a Parallelogram ; 2. by erecting to the feven other 
Tones, and in the Parallelogram, feven Perpendiculars ; 
. by drawing from C to D a Diagonal, which, by 
biflediing the Perpendicular upon the acute Oftave wr, 
will give it the exact half of the Thicknefs of the wt 
grave, and diminifh the Thickneffes of the other Bells — 
in a Proportion relative to the Intervals of their Tones. 
See Fig. 4. Plat. 28. ee ms 
Reckoning the Diameter of the biggeft Bell to be of 
180 equal Parts, the Divifions of Father Merjfenne will 


produce the eight Tones, hat 
ut, ré, mi, fa; jel, 14, Ps dt, 
According to the eight Numbers following. 


ï 80, 262, 144, 1 352 120, | 08, 96, a ‘al 


2 
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The fecond Method will, by the Retrenchments mark- 
_ ed, produce the Octave 


ut, ré, mi, fa, fol, la, Ji, ut, 
According to the following Numbers. 
130, 161, 144, 135, 120, 108, 97; 90. 
) 


The learned Organift, not trufting to his own Theory 
any more than to the Practice of others, has himfelf di- 
reéted and performed the cafting of a Concord of eight 
large Bells, according to the ait Method, and the whole 
proved exact and true, But he might have tried his 
Rules upon much larger Bells, and | think I fhail act 
agreeable to both his Modefty and your Intereft, in 
forewarning you that thefe Speculations may be carried to 
a much higher Degree of Exaétnefs and Certainty. My 
chief and conftant Intention is. to avoid prepofiefling you 
ï favour of a Method, that might occafion any Diffa- 
tisfation to you in the Practice. I only aim here at 
fhewing you, with fome Degree of Exattnefs, how the 


| feveral Enterprifes of Society are governed and carried 
Il. The Strudure of the Mould of the Bell. 
The Matters neceffary for the making of the Mould 


are, 

1. The Earth. The moft binding is always the bef. 
The chief Caution. to be ufed, as to this Earth, confifts 
in fifting it well, to take away the minuteit Stones, or 
any thing that might occafion Chinks and Unevenefles 
upon the Surfaces of the Mould. | 

Il. The Brick-ftone. It is ufed only for the inner 
Mould or Core, and for the Furnace. 

Lil. The Horfe-dung, Hair and Hemp, mixt together 
with the Earth, to prevent all Crevices, and render the 
Cement of a ftronger and more binding Nature. 

IV. The Wax. A Matter whereof the Infcriptions, 
Coats of Arms, and other Figures are made. | 

V. The Tallow. It is mixt by equal Portion with the 
Wax, the whole being rendered as yielding as a foit 
Pafte by Fire, in order to puta flight Lay of it upon — 

I 4 ï 
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‘he Shell, or outer Mould, before any Letters are ap- 
phed to it: The Reafon of this Pra€tice will be given 
by and by. 

VI TheCoals. They only ferve to bake and dry up 
the Meuld. ! : 

Neceffary Tools for the Confiruétion of the Mould. 

The Scaffold, which confifts of four Boards, ranged 
upon a couple of Treftles, as high as a Man's Waitt. 
‘L hey carry upon this the Earth grofly diluted, to mix 
it with Horfe-dung, beating the whole with the follow- 
ing ‘Fool. | 

The Beetle or Spatula, three Feet long, or more, 
rounded at one End in form of a Handle, which ferves 
to hold it, C Fig. 2. Plat. 29. and fix or feven Inches 
wide at the other End. The Sides AA are thinner at 
the Brim than in the Middle B, and form two Edges to 
beat the Mortar'foundly, in order to mix the Hair and 
oa qu throughout, and beat the whole well toge- 
ther. ie. Ee en 

The Compañles of Conftruction is the chief Inftru- 
ment for the making of the Mould: It confifts of two 
Legs very different from each other, and joined by means 
of a third Piece, The Fig. 3. reprefents thefe Pieces 
feparate. 

The firft Branch is a Board of a Height proportioned 
to the Bell, whereon the Founder delineates the Profile 
of the Mould he is to conftruét. ‘The F’g. 3. reprefents 
but one of thofe Curves: You may fee all the three 
Pieces in Fig. 4, which reprefents the Compafies mount- — 
ed. ee | : ; 
‘The fecond Branch is an Iron-peg, ending in Form of 
a Pivot towards D : ‘The upper Part of it turns into a 
Hole made in a Piece of Timber: laid acrofs the Bit 
wlere the Mould is built. See Fig. 4. . 

‘The third Piece of the Compafles, or Piece of Affem- 
biege, is an Jron-bar, made of aconfiderable Thicknefs, 
on purpôfe to cut a long Groove, or rather a long Mor- 
tife through it about A. The Extremity of it B is ter- 
minated by a long Needle or Tenon, to be introduced 
into an Aperture of the fecond Branch bored through it ~ 

; . RES at 
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at B. This Tenon is likewife bored through at ¢, to 
admit a flat Pin which ferves to faften the Piece of Af- 
femblage ftrongly to the fecond Branch. The additional 
Support C alfo contribute much to the Solidity of the. 
Afiemblage. LS | . 

The Groove or Mortife A of this Piece of Affemblage 
is appointed to receive the Board, or Branch of the Com- 
pafles.. ‘They let thrt Board flide into the Mortite, where 
it is faftened with very thin Wedges of the whole Breadth: 
ef the Board. The chief Attention here confifts in. 
fattening the Board, fo as to give it the Obliquity it ought’ 
to: have to form both the upper and inferior Diameter of 
the Bell. See Fig. 4: > = t 
Thé Founder’s Shelves.. T'hefe are Boards of folid 

Wood, where are the Ingravings of the. Letters, Car- 
“tridges, Coats of Arms, Seal of the Founder, Images of 
Saints, 7e. All thefe Ingravings muft not be above halt 
a Line deep at the moft.. ae, 


PEA Tree. 


HEY begin by digging a Hole (marked AAAA 
ei Fig. 4.) of a. {uficient Depth to, be able to. con- 
tain the Mould of the Bell, together with. the Ear or 
Cannon under Ground, and fix, Inches lower, than. the: 
Terraplain of the Place where the Work is done.. The 
Bxtent. of the Hole muft be wide enough to yield a. free 
Paflage between the Mould and.the Walls of the Hole: 
or between one: Mouid'and another,.when there are feve-- 
ral Bells to be-caft in one and the fame Hoi ide 
They eregt, at the Center of the Hole, a.Stake BB: 
Fig. 4, driving and faftening: it. ftrongly. in the folid: 
Ground. This ferves to fupport an Iron Peg (EE Fig. .3.- 
& DD-Fig. 4.) on which.the. Pivot of the. fecond Bransh: 
of the.Compaffes turns.. See EE Pig. 4.. + 
They next furround the faid Stake with.a. folid Brick-- 
work perfedily round, five or fix Inches. high;. andof: a: 
» Diameter equal to that: of the: Bell. The.Founders:eall* 
this Part of the: Work, which-ferves as a Bañs.to: all.the- 
reft; the Mill-ftone.. See C C Fig-42-. | 
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The Parts of the Mould-are the Core, the Thicknefs 
of which is marked (Fig. 4.) betwixt the prick'd 
Line 4. 4. and the Line 3.3. This fame Thicknefs 
has not been reprefented on the other Side of the Figure, 
_to avoid any Confufion with the prick’d Line of the 

Board of the Frefiles.  : 0 DA Ss 

The fecond Bart of the Mould is the Model of the 
Bell, or rather the Bell itfelf, reprefented with its T'hick- 
néfles, between the Lines 2.:2.:& 3.3. Figea.. =: 

‘The Shell, which is the third Part of the Mould, is — 
reprefented by the Thicknefs inclofed between the Lines 
1.1. & 2. 2 of the fame Fig. 4.. They delineate upon 
the frft Branch, or the Board of the Compañes, thefe 
three Curve-Lines, 1:11, 2, 3, 3- and, before the Com- 
pafies are mounted by the Afflemblage of the feveral 
Pieces thereto belonging, they cut off with a Hatchet 
and Chifel all the Wood:of the Board, according to the 
' DireGion of the Line 3. 3, in order to have the Curve, 
which is to fhape the outward Surface of the Core, that 
is, the inner Form. of the Bell. ‘Then they mount the 
_Compañles, introducing firft the Upper-part of the Iron- 
pin into a Hole in the Crofs-Beam A A: They piace the 
Pivot exactly in the Center of the Iron-piece D D fix’d 
upon the Stake B: Then, they introduce and fix with 
Wedges the Board of the Curves into the Groove or 
Mortife A of the Piece of Affemblage H, the Tenon of 
which they introduce into the Aperture I of the Iren- 
peg, faftening the whole with the flat Pin L. Fig. 4. 

All being thus difpofed, andthe Board of Curves cut, 
floped and hollowed according tothe Curve, 3. 3. fzg. 
4, thatis, according to the Curve, which is to fhape the 
‘outer Surface of the Core, or firlt Part of the Mould, 
they begin to raife the faid Core. ; 

This is made of Bricks, of which they break the 
‘Corners without, to give the Mafonry the exa& Rotun- 
dity it is to have. The Bricks are laid in Courfes of 
equal Height, upon a Lay of Mortar of plain Earth, 
and they take care to make the Whole of bound Ma- 
fonry from one Courfe to another, as is generally done 
in all Mafon’s Works, avoiding the direct Meeting of 
two Mounters or perpendicular Joints, in two Courfes 
laid one upon the other. | | re 
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At the laying of each Brick, they bring near it the 
Branch of the Compaffes on which the Curve of the 
Cote is délineated, in order to place that Brick, fo 4s 
tha: there may remain between it and the Curve the 
Diftance of a Line or more, that fhall afterwards be fill- 
ed up with feveral Layers of Cement. 

When the Core is raifed to the Height of the Stake 
B Fig. 4, they take care to fix upon the Mafonry the 
Iron-piece DD Fig. 4, and they continue the Work up to 
the Height 3. 3. the fame Fig. leaving an opening 3. ee 
for the introducing of the Coals wherewith the Core is 
to be baked. | 
_ They cover this Mafonry with a Layer of Cement 
made with Earth mixt with Horfe-dung, and, in order 
to make it of an even Smoothnefs every-where, they be- 
gin to move the Compafies of Conftruction in the fol- 
lowing Manner. A Man leaning upon the Board puthes: 
it forward, turning twice or thrice round the Core. The 
Curve, which is cut Bezil-wife, rubbing upon the Ma- 
fonry, carries off the whole fuperfluous Part of the Ce- 
ment, leaving only what it cannot take away. The O- 
verplus is colleéted by another Workman, who receives 
it in his Hands, and fpreads it again over the Places on 
which the Board is going to pats. 

This firft Lay being finifhed, they direétly put the 
Fire to the Core, by filling it half with Coals through 
the Opening 3. 3. Fig. 4, which they keep carefully 
fhut up during the baking, with a Cake of Earth baked 
feparately. : ds | 

“Here it is proper to obfetve to you the right Ufe of 
the Stake BB Fig. 4. One might, it feems, do without 
. this Piece, by making the Iron-peg EE long enough to 
place its Pivot upon the Mill-fone CC. But, by fo 
doing, the whole inferior Part of the Iron-peg would 
have reddened in the Fire put round it. The leaft Motion 
would of courfe have made it to bend in this very grea 
Length, and rendered it of no Ufe: This 1s remedied 
by the Stake BB, which ferves as a Support to the Iron 
piece D D, which they make the Compafies play and 
turn upon. When they begin to raife the Core, the 
Compañles and the Iron-piece DD have no otker Support 
watthe Stake : But the Mafonry, once raifed up-to D D, 

| becomes . 
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Lecomes in its turn the Support of the Piece DD, the 
Extremities of which are taken in and faftened withiir 
‘he Thicknef of the Core. The firft Fire confumes the: 
Sake, whereby the Iron-piece D D is charged with the 
whole Weight of the Compañfes. : 

The firft Fire is left in the Core, a half, and fome- 

mes a whole Day together when the Mould is large. 
w hen they fee that the firft Lay is thoroughly dry, they 
immediately cover it with a fecond, then with a third, 
and with a fourth if need requires it; every one of thefe 

ays being always perfected and fmoothed by the Board 
of the Compañes. But, they never pafs from one Layer 
on to another, before they have put the Fire again into 
the Core to dry up that which has been juft finifhed. The 
Core is Judged to be in its Perfeétion, when the Board 
or Profile turning over it carries the frefh Cement intirely 
of, without leaving any upon the laft dry Layer: They 
end this Part of the Work,..with laying tempered A thes 
and fmoothing them over the Whole, by the circular 
Motion of the Compañes. ‘The Athes ferve to fill up 
the minuteft Cracks and Chinks, to prevent the Intro- 
du@ion of any melted Metal during the Cafting. 

The Core being finifhed, they ‘take the Compañles to: 
pieces, in order to cut of from the Board the whole. 
Thicknefs contained between the Lines 2. 3. & 2, 3, 


that is, the Thicknefs of the Model, or, if you will, the 


"Chicknefs of the future Bell; fo that the Board thus cut 
out along the Curve 2. 2, reprefents the outward Form 
of the Bell. An Edge of Metal is fix’d on the whole 

Extent of. this Curve, ‘and the Compañles are immediately 
putin their Place again, to begin the Model, or. the fe- 
cond Piece of the Mould. 

It confifts of a Mixture of Earth and Hair, bine is 
applied with the Hand-on the Core in feveral Pieces or 
Cakes, which unite and coalefe, by being fpread ever 
fo little: "This coarfe-Work is perfected by feveral Layers 
of a much thinner Cement of the fame Matter. Each. 
Layer is flattened and {moothed by the Compaffes, and 
dried by the Fire before another is begun. The laft 
Layer of the Model is a Mixture of Wax and Tallow 
flightly fread over the on This ferves to prets 

& 
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. the Separation of the Model from the Shell which we. 
are going to fpeak of. 

After this Lay of Wax and Tallow, there remains 
nothing for the Perfection of the Model, but the applying 

-of the Infcriptions, Coats of Arms, Gc. for which 
Work they keep upon a Chafing-difh a {mall Veflel full 
of melted Wax, into which they dip a Pencil, where- 
with they flightly befmear the Place where the Letter is 
to be applied: The fame Operation is required for every 
individual Letter. 

Before the Shell or outer Mould is begun, they take 
the Compafies to Pieces, to give the Board a new Shape,. 
by cutting off all the Wood between the Lines 1, 2, 1. 2, 
that is, all the Wood which fills up the Place of the 
Thicknefs to be given to the Shell. ; 

The firft Layer of the Shell is very different from the: 

others, both for its Matter and the Manner of applying~ 
it. They, indeed, take for this the fame Earth as for 
the ret; but it muft be fifted very fine. Whilft it is. 
tempered in Water, they mix it at feveral Times with a 
flight Lay of Cow’s Hair untangled well, and thoroughly 
cleaned. ‘The Whole is brought to a Kind of thin 
Cullis, which they pour gently upon the whole Model, 
not to difcompofe the Infcriptions or Figures in Refevo 
- applied to it. This Matter, on Account of the Fluid it 
is mixed with, fpreads of its own Accord all overthe 
Model, covers the Relievo's, and fills exactly all the 
minute Sinuofities and Cavities of the Figures, Letters, 
¥c. This Operation. is repeated till the Whole is two 
Lines thick over the Model. They-let this Layer dry 
which, in twelve or fifteen Hours Time, will, of its own 
Accord, and without Fire, become a Cruft, which they 
cover with a fecond Layer of Cement of the fame Mat- 
ter, but not fo thin as the firft. When this fecond Lay 
has got fome Confiftence by drying; they put the Com- 
paffes again, and light a Fire in the Core, taking Care 
not to give it more Activity than is necéflary to melt 
the Wax of the Infcriptions, and gradually form in the 
firt Layers the Hollows or Moulds of the Letters and: 
Figures, by the Running off of the melted Wax. 


After 
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After thefe Operations, they go on with the other 
Layers of the Shell, by means of the Compañles: Here 
they add to the Cow’s Hair of the Mortar a Quantity of 
Hemp, which they fpread here and there upon the 
Layers, which are afterwards fmoothed by the Board of 
the Compatiies. SR 

You are to obferve, that the T'hicknefs of the Shell 
comes four or five Inches lower down than the Mill-flone, 
and that it furrounds it quite clofe, which flops all Paf- 
fages to the Extravafation of the melted Metal during the 
Cafting. ‘The Wax precipitated at Bottom muft be taken 
out before the Fufion of the Metal. 

Whatever has been faid hitherto of the Making of the 
Mould, has no Manner of Relation tothe Ear or Cannon 
of the Bell, which requires a feparate Work. The 
Founder employs for that Purpofe the Time neceffary for 
the drying up of the Incuftrations of Cement of the fe- 
veral Layers of the Mould. ERE, 

The Ear of the Bell confifis of feven Rings, fix whereof 
are of the Form reprefented in A, fe. 5. ‘The Seventh, 
which is called the Bridge, and ferves to unite the others, 
is reprefentedin B.. Properly fpeaking, it is only a Sup- 
port perpendicularly erected to flrengthen the Curves: It 
is a folid Mafs, ftronger than the fix Rings which unite 
with it, and full flronger at the Top than Bottom. It has 
at Top an Aperture C, defigned to admit a Stirrup, or 
large lron-peg, bent at Bottom. A Branch of this is in- 
troduced into the Aperture of the Bridge, as far as the 
Part thereof which makes an Elbow, and then the two 
Branches of it are lifted up again, and put into an ere€ 
Pofition, that they may be introduced into a Couple of 
Holes, bored through the whole Height of the Beam, on 
which the two Ends of the Stirrup are faftened with a 
Couple of ftrong Iron-keys. ; | 
. We may-eañly frame to ourfelves a trae Idea of the 
Situation of the Rings in the Aflemblage. The Bridge 
B. is placed in the Center of the Cap or Summit of the 
Bell; but fo, as that the Aperture, through which the 
Stirrup is introduced, may face the Part.of the Belfrey 
which the Beam of the Bell is to ret upon. The twa: 
little prick’d Squares on both Sides of the Aperture mark 
the Places where the lateral Rings are united to the 

Bridge, 
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Bridge.. One Ring lies on one Side of the Opening, and 
another on the other Side, with a Diftance of much the 
fame Thicknefs between the two, to make room for the 
Stirrup: So that the Bell is fupported with a Couple of 
- Rings on each Side of the Belfrey, the two foremott 
Rings are placed upon the two other Faces of the Bridge 
3 and 3, and make a right Angle with the others towards 
the Place of their Re-union with the Bridge. _ 

The making of the Rings begins by that of the Models, 
thats, by Mafies of beaten Earth, which affume under 
the Hand the Form and Bignefs to be given to the Rings 
and Bridge. When thefe Pieces are finifhed, they are 
baked in the Fire, in order to have the Holiow of them, 


which is procured after the following Manner. ‘Fhey : 


take the Model of the Ring A, fig. 5, and lay it on the 
Side and in the Pofiure reprefented in the Figure, upon 
a Lay of Cement of Earth and Cow-hair, which is of a 
Softnefs that will yield to the leaft Motion of the Work. 
man. ‘They gently prefs the Ring into this Earth one 
Half of its Depth, and leave it there as long as is ne- 
céflary to harden the Earth about it, and then take it out 
without breaking the Mould : The fame Operation is 
repeated twelve times, in order to have twelve half 
‘Moulds of the fame Kind, which being united, two and 
two, may make the Hollows of the fix Rings of the 
Cannon. They-do the fame to have the Hollow or Mould 


of the Bridge, and they bake all théfe Pieces in the Fire 


to putthem together. | 


You may fee, from fg. 4, that, in the Conftruction ~ 


of the Mould, the upper Part of it has hitherto remained 
imperfect and open, that one might introduce into it the 
Coals neceflary to bake the Mafonry and the Layers of 
Earth. However, it is upon this empty open Part, which 
leaves the three principal Pieces of the Mould icanty, 
that the Rings which conftitute the Ear of the Bell mutt 
be placed. The Thingis done after the following Man. 
_ner: ‘They begin by putting inthis Hollow thelron-ring 
whichis to fupport the Clapper: Then they imake a 


Cake of Clay perfe@tly round, of a Diameter fit to fill ” 


up the Diftances 3, 3. and 4. 4, fg. 4, and of the Thick- 
nefs 3. 4, that is, of the Thicknefs of the Core. This 
Cake being baked in the Fire, they clap it upon the 


Opening 


+ + 
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Opening 3. 3, where it is fuldered with a thin fluid Mor- 
tar, {pread over the whole Circumference of it, which 
binds this Cover clofely to the Core when it comes to be 
dry. ees ; 
The Hollow of the Model, viz. the Diflance 2.2. and 

3.3. .1s filled up in a plainer Manner. ‘They doit only 

with an Earth fufficiently moift to fix on the Place. 

They fling it at feveral Times upon the Cover of the Core 

3, 3. They make it compaët by beating it gently with a 

‘Peftle or flat Stone, and they continue this Operation till 

the Mafs of Earth is ef the Height 2.2. fg. 4. This 

done, the Workman, with a wooden Trowel, dipped in 

Water, {mooths the Earth at Top, to bring it level to 

Ze. Ze. 3 ; 

Tt is'upon this Cover or Layer from 2 to 4, which is 
to be taken off afterwards, that they aflemble the Holiows 
ofthe Rings, putting firft the Hollow of the Bridge in 
the Center, and then the others in the Order hereafter: 
mentioned. When every Thing is in its proper Place, . 
they flrengthen the Outfides of the Hollows by loading. 
‘them with Mortar, in order to bind them at Topwith the- 
Bridge, and keep them fleady at Bottom,. by:means of a: 
: Cake of the fame: Cement, which fils up the whole. 
Aperture of the Shell, from 1.1. to 2. 2.,fg. 4: They. 
let the Wholedry, that fo it may beremoved without any 
Danger of breaking. This puts the finifhing Stroke to: 
the Mould. Now Room muft be. made for the Metal: 
which the Bell is to confift of. ‘This Room is actually _ 
filled up by the Model'or the fecond Part of the Mould: 
2, 3. The Bufinefs is at prefent to diflodge it. 9 

They begin,. by pulling off by main-Force the Cap, . 
that is, the Hollows of the Rings, which, by their 
Union with the Bridge and the Cake that fills the whole. 
| Vacuity 1.1. 2. 2. fig. 4. form a Totality which mui 
afterwards be ftrongiy baked. You fee under the Cake- 
the Hollows. or Apertures of the Bridge and Rings, which. 
the Metal is to go through before it. enters into the Va- 
cuity of the Mould, You mavfee thefe Apertures in fg. 
6, which reprefents the under:Part of the Aflemblage. or: 
Cap. A. the Bridge. BB. a Couple of Rings placed on. 
one Side, and thé other on the other Side of the Swinging 
of the Bell, above the. Place where.the Clapper ftrikes,., 

: EC. 
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CC, CC, four Rings, placed two and two on each Side, 
in the Direction of the Crofs-beam which the Bell hangs. 
upon. 

The Shell or outer Mould being unloaded of its Earor 
Rings, they range under the Mill-ftone, at CC fe. à, 
five or fix Pieces of Wood about two Feet long, and thick 
enough to reach as far as the lower Part of the Shell al] 
- but a few Lines. Thefe Pieces being thus placed at equal 
Dittances round the Mill-ftone, they thruft between them 
and the Mould wooden Wedges, which they drive with a. 
Mallet, to fhake the Shell off the Model it refts upon, 
and feparate it therefrom, fo as that it may with main 
Force, or by means of Engines, be pulled up, and got 
out of the Pit. eas 

When the Shell is removed, and the Wax taken away, 
they break the Model in Pieces, which are thrown as 
ufelefs : Nor do they forget breaking and removing the. 
Layer of Earth 2. 2. 3. 3, becaufe itis through that 
Vacuity that the Metal muftrun from the Hollow of the 
Rings between the Shell and the Core. ‘They befmoak 
the whole Infide of the Shell, which is now out of the 
Pit, by burning Straw under it; which contributes to the 
Smoothnels of the Surface of the Bell, by the Exaétnefs 
with which this Black fills the minuteft Cavities of it. 
This done, they put the Shell in its former Situation, by 
means of correfponding Marks which they previouily 
made at the Bottom of it ; fo that it fills exactly the fame 
Place, and leaves the fame Interval between it and the 
Core, before the Cap is again put on over the Shell. 
They add the Vents (See A fig.5.) over the Rings; the 
prick’d Lines over the Ring A reprefent a Vent or hollow 
Pipe, thtough which the Air goes out of the Mould as the 
Metal runs into it. ‘There is a like Vent over the Ring, 
fuppofed to be on the other Side B of the Bridge or central 
Ring. Thefe two Vents are united to the Rings, and 
with each other, by a Mafs of baked Cement, the upper 
Part of which rifes feveral Inches out of the Earth, to 
facilitate the giving Vent to the Air. RER 

Then they put all this heavy Mafs of the Cap, the 
Rings, and tire Vents over the Shell, and folder it there 
with a Lay ofthin fluid Cement, which they bake gra- 
dually by covering it foon after with burning a 2 

. WBic 
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which done, they fill up the Pit, {queezing and beating 


ftrongly the Earth round the Mould as the Pit is filled 
Me 


‘Ill. The Castine. 


HE Furnace conffis of two Parts, one of which 
is for the Fire, the other for the Metal. | 

The Fire-place is a Kind of Chimney mark’d B fr. 
7, the lower Part of which is in the Ground, and ferves 
to receive the Afhes in D. Itis feparated from the upper 
Part by a Grate C, defigned to fupport the Wood, which 
they introduce into the upper Part of this Place through 
the Aperture A, whichis always kept ciofe fhut with an 
Tron-plate. 3 | 

The Part of the Furnace defigned to contain the Metal 
isa Vault marked E, F, G, the Bottom of which, GG, 
is made of an Earth fqueezed and rendered compaét with 
a Rammer; All the reft of the Furnace is built with 
Brick. This Part of the Furnace has four Apertures ; the 
firft at E, through which the Flame in the Chimney 
_fpreads over the Metal with its whole Activity. The 
fecond Aperture at’'G, which remains fhut up with a 
Flood-gate or Stapper of baked Earth or Iron, which is 
never opened but after the Metal is melted, to which it 
opens a Paflage into a Canal, terminated by the Gullet 
or Funnel, which cummunicates with the Top of the 
Mould. The other two Apertures of the Furnace, one of 
which is at H, and the other on the oppofite Side, ferve 
to cleanfe and purify the Metal as it melts, and to take 
away the Drofs, by means of wooden Boards two Feet | 
long, fixed at the End of long Poles or Handles, like fo 
many Rakes. The Furnace does alfo emit, through 
thefe two Apertures, the thick Smoak which might 
cool and fix Part of the Metal. 

The Ground or Hearth ofthe Furnace muft be floping, 
and have a Bias from E to G towards the Flood-gate, and 
from this to the Gullet H. They alfo take Care that the 
lower Part of the Aperture E fhould be above the Ground 
of the Furnace, and at a fufficient Height, to hinder the 
Metal in Fufion from overflowing into the Chimney, 
through the Aperture E. . du 
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We have but one Word more to fay of the Choice and 
Quantity of the Metal. S : 

The red Copper is undeniably the beft. The Yellow, 
though of an inferior Quality on Account of the Cala- 
mine, may however do. But no other Kind of Copper 
- ought to be employed here, as Mixtures of this Kind 
would render the Metal two brittle, and the Sound too 
dull, . . . 
Tin of the fineft Sort, added to the Copper in a Pro- 
portion of five and twenty in a Hundred, that is, of one 
Part to three of fine Copper, makes a perfe&t Mixture. 
They never put the Tin into the Furnace but when the 
melted Copper is purified of its Drofs, aud aclittle before 
the Cafting. 


The Quantity of Metal to be put into the Furnace is — 


regulated by the Bignefs of the Bells ; but Prudence re- 
quires that there fhould be rather more than fetes’ ec 
Reafon of this is obvious: There is a Waîte of three 


Pounds in a hundred in the Fire, and it is proper to pre- se 


vent the Diforders that may be occafioned by accidental 
Decays. ; : 
When the Bell, hooked on its Beam b 
the Rings, is fufpended over the Belfrey: inca 
fo as to fwing on it with no great Friction pt à Ep 
JNERE © gi ? 
and armed with fingle, double, or quadruple Levers, ,ac- 
cording to its Mafs, and the Neceffity of facilitating 
the Swing; they tie the Iron-clapper on the Ring 
within, with a Piece of a Leather of a proportionable 
Strength, which is fixed or untied, by means of a ftrong 
Buckle ; fome are for making the Clapper a fmall 
Matter lefs than five and twenty Pounds for a Bell of five 
hundred: Somewhat lefs than fifty Pounds for a Bell of a 
thoufand, and a little more than five hundred for one of 
twenty thoufand Weight. T hefe Rules are not well 
fettled yet. Circumftances occalion Varieties, and oblige 
Workmen to a& with a prudent Diverlity, till they ar- 
rive at producing a Sound foficiently diftin®, without 
running the Rifk of cracking the Bell by too violent a 
Percuflion. : Bi 


“As 
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The Motion of à As we lookat the Infide of a Bell en 
the Clapper. hey are railing it, we are apt to think 
f that, at every Swi the Clapper muft 

9 y Owing, . PP 
needs fall again upon the inferior Brim of the Bell, be- 
caufe it makes a Fold with the Ring it hangs on, and 
plays freely within the Bell. But, the Motion of Impul- 
fion being gradually communicated to the whole Body 
of the Clapper by the Ring within, the former ftiffens at 
laft by the centrifugal Force which every Body put in 
Motion will always acquire, as is experienced by the Mais 
of a {winging Cenfer, or a Sling. Thus the Clapper 
draws a Portion of Circle along with the Bell, and. re- 
mains nearly at an equal Diftance from both Brims. But, 
as the Bell is raifed, it experiences a Refiftance greater 
and greater in the going up. Its Vibration flackens and 
flops at laft. The Motion of the Ring within being like- 
wile flackened and ftopp’d, it ceafes for an Inftant im- 
printing any Action on the Body of the Clapper. The 
latter, which experiences a Gravitation much lefs than 


~~ that of the Bell, and turns freely. upon the Ring, con- 


tinues its Vibration when the Bell has done fwinging. 
The Clapper muft then reach the Upper Brim, juit as the 
Water, which you carry in a Vefel, acquires at. firft the 
fame Quicknefs of Motion as the Veffel. If you flacken, — 
or entirely ftop, the Motion of the Veffel, the Liquor 
full follows its firft Direction, and runs over the Brim, 
‘The Clapper might crack the Bell if it did ftrike it when 
it falls down again. This Effet might be the Refult of 
the Oppofition of the two Motions ; but, the Inftant the 
Bell comes down, the Ring within does the fame, and 
draws a new Curve.- It then hurries the Clapper away 

with it, and takes it off the Brim of the Bell. A 
It is not only by its bright Sound that the Bell is of 
Service to the Public; it bears befides an Infcription and 
a Name which become Monuments fit to illuftrate Fami- 
lies; for, Aéts of Bounty are the true Ads of Noble- 
pes à id 
The People are moreover acquainted with the Things 
that aretrue Matters of Jubilation to them, by Chimes 
of Bells of three or four Oétaves, with which it is 
cuftomary in fome Countries to adorn the Steeple of 
- the Cathedral or the Belfrey of the ‘Town-houle. : T . 
OUNG. 
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Sound of éach Bell is fuddenly extinguifhed or prolonged 
at Pleafure, according as the Mufician thinks proper to 
lower or retain the Piece of Cloth which attends the 
Striking of the Clapper. Learned Men, very well verfed 
in the Science of Harmony and the Tuning of Inftru- 
ments, have fometimes conceived Schemes of a Combi- 
nation of Inftruments fit to procure to the People a greater 
Share than they can well take in the Beauties of Mufic, 
which is generally either too weak to reach their Ears, or 
too much flourifhed to be relithed by them. The Wifh 
of thefe Lovers of the Art was, that one might re-unite 
a Number of large Bells and a Set of organifed Trumpets, 
that fhould begin their Mufic at once by the Motion of 
one and the fame Set of Keys: becaufe nething is more 
agreeable to the People than the Jingling of percuffive 
Mufic, nor more fuitable to large and {pacious Places 
than the bright Sounds of Trumpets and Reed-Inftru- 
ments, nor fitter, in fhort, to correét the Drynefs of 
Sounds produced by Percuffion, and of but an inftanta- 
neous Duration, than the Fulnefs of Sounds which may 
be-continued without any Diminution of Strength. 

The Cafting of great Guns and Bomb-Mortars is little 
different from that of Bells. Formerly a Core made the 
Cavity of theGun. An earthen Model, that was dried 
without, and then broken to Pieces, was the Rule of the 
Quantity of Metal to be introduced in its flead. The 
outward Form of it was determined by the Hollow ofthe 
Shell. But, now-a-days they are contented with ufing 
only that Shell, and they render Guns lefs fubjett to 
burit, by running them mafly and without Core. They 
bore them with a Steel-trepan, which is fet a-going and 

worked by four Horfes. But, I catch myfelf here talk- 
‘ing War to you, atthe Sequel of the Arts defigned to 
give Inftruétion. | : 
They have often attributedtotheSound , 7 

of Bells certain Effects, the Difcuffing of ©” pli 
which may ‘be of fome Ufe, either to ae Pa 7 

free Men from Errors, or to indulge a i Ledesglensbe 
reafonable Curiofity. The Sound of Bells Bell 

is {uppofed to have the Vertue of difipat- “"""" : 
ing Storms, and diverting Thunder-bolts. The Queftion 
. 18 


to the Sound of .. 
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is worth examining into ;. either to {pare us the Tr rouble. 
of ringing Bells when it thunders, if it is to no Purpofe, 
or to introduce that Cuftom among thofe who overlookit,” 
if it may be any how beneficial. 

Flange pretend, on. the other: Hand, that what- 
ever produces a Noife’ by being firuck, always proves to 
have the Relation of either an Unifon, or an Oétave, ora 
Fifth, or of any other mufical Interval, with a. ringing 
Bell, or with the String of an Initrument touched fo as 
to give:it,a Vibration. I think this Opinion of theirs 
may be decided even by:the Ear itfelf.. But what may be 
difputed, is the Ufe they have fometimes made of the faid 
general Difpofition of founding Bodies, to account for 


ceitain obfcure or extraordinary E HA. fuch. as that. 


Phenomenon which excited the Curiofity of fo many 
Virtuofi, whom the Ceremony of the King’s Coronation 


had drawn. to Rhcine in the Year x 722. Theré are but: 


few People that have not heard of the wonderful ae: 
refpondence which happens between one of the twely 

Bells of the Abbey of St. Nicaife’ of that City, and ae 
Brit of the five Southern. Arches or Buttrefles. The 
- Wonder, if there is any, is, that, when the fifth Bell 
above the largeft is rung, the firft of the Pillars that fup., 
port the Arch, though eighteen Feet diftant from the 
‘Tower, and almott. ferty Feet lower than the Bell, and. 


à . 
without having the leaft Appearance. of Relation to it, : 
"begins to move as foon as the Bell begins to ring. You. © 


{ee it go backwards and forwards like She Bell, and ceafe 


moving the Inftant the Ring ceafes. : If the eleven other | 


à 


Bells are rung without this, the Pillar feems to bei 104 À 


formed of it: Ît remains obitinately. at. Reft, and gives 


not the leaft Sign of Life. But, if the favorite Bell 
goes along | with the reft, the Pillar diflinguifhes it in the: ; 


Croud, and falls o’ dancing with a Faithfulnefs which 
our Virtuofi would fain know the Reafon of. 


Let us firft begin with the Influence of Bells over | 


Thunder: We fhall try afterwards to clear the other 
Phenomenon, which has indeed fomething very ven ht 
In it. 


Let: 
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Let us not lofe our ‘Time any more 
than our Logic in proving that Sounds a } HR 
when.carried afar off, and the Motion pes ; 
of the Air agitated by the Ringing out “ * 
ofone or feveral Bells, are Caufes very fit, according to 
fome, to diffipate Storms, or even fitter, according to . 
others, to pierce the Clouds, and determine the Fall of 
the Fire fufpended in the Skies upon the Church where 
Bells are ringing. Experience may turn the Scale here, 
and inftru€tus better. I have, within thefe thirty Years, 
been Witnefs of five Storms, in which the Thunder-bolt 
fell upon five different Steeples where all the Bells were 
ringing out. Very credible People have told me of 
twenty more Cafes perfeCtly like thofe. The Compari- 
fon of the Churches where it is cuftomary to ring at the 
Approach of Storms, with thefe where this Practice is 
overlooked, is mtirely in Favour of thofe who keep: their 
Bells filent during the Thunder; and, if it is not a 
fufficient Authority for us to dare to aflert that the Sound 
or Percuffion of the Air fixes a Road to the celeftial Fire 
as yet indeterminate, we may at leaft very reafonably 
think, after fo many Inftances, that the Sound of Bells 
has no Kind of Efficacy againft the aerial Fire. The 
horrid Noife of Thunder is a fufficient Warning to the 
Faithful to pray to God: And why fhould we be at a 
_ great Charge to prolong a Noite that can be of no Service 

tous? 

As to the peculiar Queftion of the Relation which has 
for about a hundred Years been perceived between one : 
of the Buttreffes of the Church of St. Nicai/e and a cer- 
tain Bell; the Obfervers have had Recourfe to Sympa- 
thies, Magnetifms, Eleëtricities, and Attractions: For, _ 
what. is it Philofophers will not lay hold of in their | 
Doubts? The Opinions which prevailed at that Time 
were two : One was, thatthe Bell, being ftruck by the 
Clapper right againft the Pillar, though fomewhat 
lower than the Bell, à Mafs of Air fprung from it, that 
ftruck direétly againft the Maf of the fupporting Pillar. 
The other Sentiment was, that-there being an. Unifon 
between the Parts af the Bell and the intimate Parts of 
the Stones of that Pillar; the Correfpondence manifefted 
itfelf at the Time when the Bell was rung, as the String 


Sa 
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Of an Inftrument vibrates when it is the OGave of another 
String touched with the Finger. 

About the Beginning of this Century, the Abbé de 
Louvois, at the earneft Requeft of certain Naturalitts, 
caufed the large Apertures, which are in the E aftern 
Wall of the Steeple, between the Belfrey and the Pillar, 
to be ftopp’d partly with ftrong woolen Blankets and 
partly with oiled Cloth. Now, is the Courfe of Air 
itopp’d, or, at leaft the ftrongeit Impuifon diverted from 
the Pillar : And, yet it trembled as before the Minute ~ 
the Sound of the Bell could be heard. The Harmonifts 
thought themfe.ves fure of a compleat Victory ; but a 
Ringer fnatched it from their Hands, by unbuckling the 
Clapper of the Bell. For, both when he made it fwing 
alone in that filent Condition or in Company with the 
others ringing out, the very fome Efle&t was full pro- 
duced. The Clafhing of the Air when ftruck, and the 
fympathetic 'Tremblings of the Unifon us then be 
affign’d as the Caufe. 

If we would arrive at the Knowledge of the true 
- Canfe of this Effect, there is a Neceflity of fetting forth 
the Matter of Faét in aclearer Manner than it has here- 
tofore been, and of illuftrating it by its.chief Particu- 
lars. Here then is the Defcription ofthe Figure of the 
Building, without which we could | not underftand « one 
another. 

The Gate of St. Nae s Church, whofe uncommon 
Beauty is not what we are now taken up with, confifts of 
four large Bodies of ArchiteCture fomething more than 
fifty Feet each, and the Difpofal of which contributes 
to the Effect we would not account for. The Body of 


… the Bafis, which is more maffy than the reft; rifes above 


the Arch of the collateral Naves, and offers in Front 
three Portico’s, the Pediments. of which (feven. in 
Number) and all the Ornaments are- fupported by a vait 
Number of marble Columns. The fecond Body rifes 
above the Arch of the Nave a hundred Feet from the 
Ground floor. The third confifts of two Belfries of a 
very airy Structure, and open all through, but fupported 
in common by two Stone- columnades, hg Png reaching 
from ône Steeple ‘to the other, make, as it were, .of the 
two but one. The fourth Body confifts of two large 
| Stone- 
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Stone-pyramids accompanied with eight fmall ones. 
Each of the firft three Bodies has two Retreats, in order 
to prepare from the very Ground-floor the apparent Be- 
ginnings of the Steeples and Pyramids, by leading as it 
were the Eye to them, not indeed by a flat fteep Surface, 
bat by a gradual infenfble Diminution. Thefe four 
Bodies, though they conititute four diftinét Orders 
without, yet are but one Mafs in reality. If the Mo- 
tion is communicated to one Part of it, it difperfes as 
. much as poffible through the Whole; and when we 
fhall name the Steeple A, or the Steeple B, it muit be 
taken from the Bottom of the Church to the very Crofs 
inclafive. The Flying out of the Arch is ftopp’d on. 

each Side of the Nave from the Tower to the Windows, 
_ by five Buttrefles nmety-three Feet high, and projected 
a fmall Matter more than the collateral Nave is wide. 
We need not here give any Attention to the round 
Point, nor the Pillars it refts upon. 

~ The Southern Steeple B and the Buttrefles on the fame 
Side have no Buildings in their Neighbourhood. The 
other Steeple A and the Northern Buttreffes are ftreig- 
thened at Bottom by a very thick Wall, which reaches 
from the Steeple to the Window, and moreover by the 
large Square of the Cloifter, which, by taking in all 
thefe Buttrefles into its Architecture, makes the Whole 
more dificult to be fhaken. ‘The two bigoeft Bells are 
in the Northern Steeple A: They fwing from Eaft to 
Weft, that is, according toa Line parallel to the Nave. 
The four Bells which make a Concord with the two 
largeft are in the Southern Steeple B. The two Middle- 
Bells are hung up a fmall Matter higher than the Extre- 
mity of the Buttrefs C, and they fwing in their Steeple 
from South to North and from North to South. The two 
fmaller Bells are thirty Feet high in the Belfrey, which 
is forty Feet, and they fwing there the contrary Way 
of the middle Bell, that is, in a Direétion parallel to the 
Nave, which is chiefly to be obferved. The other fix, 
which are in the Leaden-pyramid above the Nave, 
feem not to have any Share in the Motion, of which 
we are now inveftigating the Caufe: And, ‘the four 
Bells in the Southern Steeple, being the chief Matter of 
our Inquiry, we fhall name the two fmaller ones 1. & 2: 


And 
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And the two middle ones 3 & 4. The Bell 2. js then 
to be known above the reft, becaufe it is that which 
makes an Impreflion upon the firft Buttrefs, although 
there is the Diftance of eighteen Feet between it and 
the Tower, and the Bell be at the Height of one hun- 
dred and thirty Feet, and the Pillar ninety-three Feet 
only. ‘This Difpofition, which is fo little fit to eftablifh 
any Correfpondence between the Bell and the Pillar, has 
been the Plague of many a Naturalift. abot 


But the Virtuofi, who purpolely go to examine thés? 


Faët upon the Spot, are a little too much taken up with 
the Bell and the Pillar, and not enough with certain. 
Particulars that might be an Helptowards conceiving the 
Communication of Motion that may be between two 
Bodies to Appearance perfe@ly unconne@ted. After the 
great Stair-cafe, which leads to an Angle contrived be- 
tween the two firft Orders of ArchiteGure, and thence to 
the open Steeple where the Bells are ; there is along one 
of the four Corners of the third Bcdy of ArchiteGure 
another little Stone Stair-cafe, all the Steps of which are 


in the open Air, and which leads to the Pyramid. You. 


may ftop and fit down about the Middle of this fecond 
Staircafe,whilft the Bell z.is rung. If you recolle& your- 
felf and take Notice of what you experience within you 
at that Time, you find yourfelf rocked from Eaft to 
Weft, and fometimes you fancy you fee the neighbour- 
ing Obje€is in Motion. The fureft Way is to fhut your. 
Eyes to avoid Diftractions. °Tis what the Czar Peter 
cidin the Year 1717, when he came to make his Obfer- 
vations upon this Singularity. He went up the Steeple 
and fat upon the fecond Stair-cafe. They fancied he 


was afleep there: But it feems he had only fhut his 


Eyes, to be able, by a conftant Attention, to make him- 
felf fure of that Motion of the Steeple he had been fore- 
warned of. He then dictated to his Secretary his own 
‘Theughts concerning the Correfpondence of the Motions 


of the Bell with thofe of the Pillar: And in every Place 


where he defired to be led, fuch as the Tomb of St. 
Remy, the ,Cathedral, or any where elfe, his Secretary 
always wrote whilft he diated to him. We may here 
inveftigate the Things which were the Matter of the Re- 
fearches of this great Genius. 
‘i ne 


bu lanta 
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The Motion of the Steeple increafes as you afcend. 
When I had got upon the Arch which is the Support of 
the Pyramid, I found it confiderably more fenfible there 
than upon the Staircafe. Itis not eafy to carry the Ex- 
periment higher, becaufe the Stone-pyramid which is 
hexagonal without and perfe&ly round within like an 
invertel Well, fupporting itfelf by its own Struéture, is 
. quite hollow and free from Timber-work and Ladders, 
__ affording no aëtual Means of getting to the upper Aper- 
tures. But the Slaters and Plumbers who work on the 
Outfides, or go to fee in what Condition the Cement of 
the Joints is, or to faften their Rope-ladder to the Foot 
of the Crofs for any Repairs, fay, that they find them. 
felves tranfported in the Air upon a larger Space, thaa 
about the laft Arch when the Bell z. is rung, and that, 
when the four Bells ring at once, the Line they go upon 
appears to them circular. : | 
Let us now pafs on to the Northern Steeple, where th: 
following Particulars are obferved. The two Bells, though. 
very large, and fwinging in the fame Direction as the 
Bell 2, imprint on the Steeple a much weaker Motion, 
and communicate none to the fupporting Pillars, or none 
at leaft that can be perceived. The Perplexity feems to 
increafe as you go on: And my Aftonifhment was far 
greater one Day, when, being at the Pyramid of the 
Northern Steeple, where no Bell was rung, I heard ring 
in the other Steeple the two middle Bells 3. and 4. which 
hicher‘o had not appeared to me to have produced any 
fenfible Effet. I then felt myfelf ftrongly rocked from 
South to North, and from North to South. How! In 
the Steeple where no Bell was rung! Aye, in that very 
Steeple. But, in order to be furer of the Fa@, I unticd 
my Garter, and, faftening it at one End to a Piece of 
. Stone which I found over the Arch, I applied the other 
End of it to the inward Shelying of the Pyramid. The 
Stone appeared to remain motionlefs, whilit my Hand 
went backward and forward with the Wall; but, foon 
after, the Stone, being fufpended, acquired a vibrating 
Motion, which made it plain that the Pyramid, the Arch, 
and the Northern Steeple were in a State of Vibration, 
although the Bells rang but in the other Steeple. hig 
feems to be an Increafe of Difficulties, and yet it itfrom 
K 2 | 
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the Concurrence of thefe Particulars that Light is to be 
expetted. Let us, like the Geometricians, lay down a 
few avowed Principles, or fome known Experiments, that 
may be in lieu of Principles to us. 3 | 

1. A Pole, thruft and faftened in the Ground at one 
End, may be more eafily fhaken at Top than at Bottom, 
and the Motion, imprinted on the lower End of that Pole, 
will, perhaps, be three or four Lines wide about the 
Middle, and a whole Inch or more at Top. This I have 
experiened in the Steeple of St. Etienne du Mont. They 
were ringing one of the four Bells when I came to the 
Foot of the Belfrey. I perceived in the Wall of the 
Steeple a weak Motion, which none of the Company 
took Notice of. But, being come forty Feet higher, at 
the Gallery of the Clock, the Swingings of the Steeple 
became fo ftrong and fenfible, that one of us laid hold 
of an Iron-bar to avoid Falling. 

z. A very long Lever may be put in Motion as ftrongly 
and even, with greater Force, by a middling Weight, as 
a very fhort Lever will by a much heavier one. 

3. The Motion, imprefs’d on a Body from Eaft to Weft, 
becomes lefs brifk that Way, if the faid Body is, at the 


{ame Time, by another Inipreflion, pufhed from South to 


North, and fo on the contrary. | 
4. The Motion of Bodies is communicated to neigh- 
bouring Bodies. It enters, the flunning or refounding 
Way, into the Parts that cannot be fhaken, and by Way 
of difplacing into the Parts that are free without and at 
Liberty to yield to the Shock. 
The Truth of this Maxim is daily evidenced to our 
Eyes. If you lay your Hand on the Extremity of a 
Beam, and the other Extremity be ftruck with a Club, 
the Parts of the Beam remain invariably connecied in 
foight of the Shock ; but, if your Hand is but negli- 
gently laid upon the Beam, it will go off at the firit 
Blow. If you ftrike with a large Hammer againft the 
Window-pott where a Sign is faftened, the Support of 
the Sign, though invariable and unfhaken towards the 
Extremity where it is faftened, will, however, be agi- 
tated towards the oppofite End, and you will fee the Sign 
move backwards and forwards. Likewife, when a Coach 
or a heavy Cart paffes by the Windows of your Kitchen, 
| the 
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the Baking and Frying-pans, loofely hanging in the Air 
will be agitated and refound, whilft the Walls, and large 
Pieces of Furniture, will only experience a Stunning, not 
very fenfibie, that will difplace nothing. If you hang 
up with Strings five or fix Ivory-globes, which remain 
at Reft, touching one another in a Row, and then pull 
to you the firft of thefe Globes, to let it fall on the fecond, 
the latter receives the Motion, and tranfmits it to the 
third, without being difplaced. The third, being like- 
wie ftopp’d by the fourth, communicates to it an Action, 


which che ffth will alfo tranfmit to the fixth without 


ftisring. This laft, which plays at Liberty and without 
* Oppoñtion, is the only one that flies off the reft, and in its 
coming back fends back to the firft one Part of the Shock. 
it received fromit. The Action is real in all thefe Globes; 
but the Change of Place is fenfible only in the Extremes. 
This is a phyfical Cafe known even to Children when 
they are playing at Marbles. Let us now apply theie 
Experiments to our Phenomenon. 

According to the firft of thefe Princi- The Application 
ples, if the Steeple can, any how and by of the foregoing 
any Caufe whatfoever, be fhaken but one Principles. 
half Line at Bottom, the Shaking will 
prove greater, and the Difplacing be of feveral Lines or 
even fome Inches in proportion as you advance higher. 
In like Manner, if the fupporting Pillar C, or any other, 
can poflibly be fhaken one Line ‘in the Point where it 
fticksto the Wall of the collateral Nave H, and in thofe 
where it joins to the Wall of the largeft Nave I; the 
Motion muft neceffarily become more fenfible as you 
come nearer C: Which is confirmed by our fourth Prin- 
ciple above, that fupporting Pillar being difpofed after 
the Manner of Sign-pofts, the out-jutting Extremity "of 
which is conneéted with and joins to nothing. 

From a natural Confequence of our fecond Principle, 
the two largeft Bells of the Northern Steeple A ought to 
make no greater, or even a lefier Impreflion upon a very 
fhort Belfrey, than theefmall Bells 1. and 2. upon an: 
enormous Belfrey forty Feet high, where they {wing at 
a confiderable Height. Befides, the Northern Belfrey is 
very mafly and of very ae Agility. ‘The Southern, on 

3 ; the 
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the contrary, is a long Cage, always ready to play in 
its Mortifes, and which, of courfe, muft needs caufe a 
_Huch greater Agitation in the Steeple. The Belirey 
of the larger Bells, being but little agitated, makes but a 
‘mall Impreffion on its Steeple. It may be eafily felt in 
the Pyramid; but this Impreflion is foon deadened at the 
Bottom; and is altogether unable to communicate any 
Shaking to its fupporting Pillars. This could nct be 
procured without forcing the Refiftance made by the 
collateral Wall, by that of the Cloifter, and by another 
.very maily one which has been contrived between thefe 
two, towards direfting the Draining of Waters in a {ure 
Manner. : | + 
According to our third Principle the Impréffion of the 
Bell 2. which, on account of its being near two thou- 
‘and Pounds Weight, muft be corfiderably greater than 
that of its Companion, is occafionally flackened, when 
it is crofied in the Direétion from Eaftto Weft by the 
Swinging of the two middle Bells 3. and 4. which is 
arom South to North. The Timber work no focner 
-makes a progreflive Motion Eaftward, but that Motien 
‘is immediately broken and diverted to the Noith; another 
brings it round to the Weft, and another to the South, 
which caufes that whirling Motion which the Workmen 
experience, when at Work at the Top of the Pyramid. 
if, on the contrary, the Bells 1. and z. are not ringing, 
the middle ones 3. and 4. ought, on account of the vaft 
_ Agility of their Cage, to carry their Impulfion upon the 
Steeple, and make it it go from South to North, ard 
then bring it back from North to South, fuppofing it to 
be fufceptible of any Motion. But that Steeple makes 
- but one Body with the other by Means of the intermeciate 
‘ Columnades. ‘Therefore, the Northern one mui {wing 
from South to North and from North to South, when the 
Southern is pufhed that Way; in which Cafe, no Kind 
oof, Shaking will happen in the larger Nave, nor in the 
Wall of the collateral Nave, nor in the Pillars which 
fapport them. This is then the fenfible Caufe of the 
Motion of the Northern Steeple, and of the reft of the 
f{cpporting Pillars or Buttreffes, when the Bells 3. and 4. 


_ are ringing out in the Southern. | 
b 
Now 
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Now the Aë&tion fo very fingular of the Pillar CY ag. 


the Ringing of the Bell 2. becomes a neceflary Effect. 
Doubtlefs the Bell 1. Companion to the Bell 2. makes, 
on account of its Direction which is parallel to the 
Wave, fome Impreflion the fame Way upon the Belfrey, 
the Steeple, and Arch of the collateral Wall, and of 
coutfe upon the fepporting Pillar C thereto belonging 
of the Bell 2... It will not be long before I tell you of 
another Matter of Fatt, which proves this Communica- 
tion of the Motion of the little Bell. But, that Motion is 
weak, becaufe the Bell is but fmall. The Motion of the Pil- 
lar under its Influence may be real ; but, it is not receiv - 
ed. Onthe contraiy,; the Bell 2. almoft fix hundred 
Pounds heavier than the other, and ringing at Top of a 
Lever forty Feet long, ought to make a more violent 
Impreffion upon the Steeple according to its Direction 
from Weft to Eat. This Motion, imprefs'd on the 
Steeple, is certain ftom the Fact, fo‘ as to be the mot 
fenfible of all: TheiCornmunication of it tothe Arch 
and the collateral Wall is then neceffary at lea by Way 
of Stunning # And, according to our fourth Principle, 
the Shaking caufed by the Arch and the collateral Wall 
to the fupportingPillar, which flands by itfelf, and is 
perfectly free, that is, intirely im the Air at the Lengt 
ef fifty Feet and above, muft become’ fenfible when it 
arrives near the Extrémity?C. ‘The Whole procecds 
from the Weight, the Elevation, and the Direttion of 
the Bell’ 2.~' This Motion muff! neceflarily be altered 


when it rings in Company with the Middle-bells 3. and 


4. which {wing the ‘contrary Way: And, when the Bells 


3. and 4. continué ringing without the Bell 2, the - 


Motion of the Pillar muft ceaie. 

We have in Hand a true Touch-ftone rightly to judge 
of all the foregoing’ Phyfics. If the fmalleft Bel +; 
was loaded with an éxtraordinary Weight, having in that 
Cafe the fame Weight, Elevation, and Direction as the 
Bell'2, it ought’ to produce the fame Effect; and the 


Bell 2, being increafed in Weight, ought, of courte, to. 


produce a more fenfible one. 


+ 


-‘This was provided for in the Year 1707. They un-, 


tied the Clappers of the four Bells of the Southern 
Steeple, and fafténed them invariably round the fmaller 
K 4 one 
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one. À few Bottles of Wine, diftributed among the 
Ringers, incouraged the Operation: And, having: no- 
thing to fear for the Bell, they fwung it fo brifkly thatthe 
Pilar, which had never been willing to do any ‘Thing: 
for it, began to dance with as much Agility as it did for 
the firtt. he fecond Buttrefs did the fame foon after, and 
its Vibrations were as fenfible as the others. 

Finally they applied in the fame Manner the four 
Clappers to the fecond Bell. ‘The Effe@, itfeems, muft 
have proved threefold here: And fo: it did, fince the 
fir, | the fecond, and the third Buttrefles were fhaken at 
the fame Time: A few-Clappers or Bottles of Wine 
more would, I think, have rung the Church down. 

They thought it not proper to carry: Things fo far. 
All was re-eftablifhed in fatu que. -Thofe,who had been 
purpoiely pofted for Obfervation in feveral Places over 
the Arch of the great Nave, and'in the feveral Paflages, 
contrived in the maflive Part of the fupporting Pillars 
over the loweft Nave with Glaffes full of Water, report- 
ed that at every Stroke of the Bell 2. the Water fhivered. 
even in the laft Buttrefles ; that, coming nearer to the 
Steeple, it went backward and forward, both under the 
ist Buttrefles and over the great Arch; but, that it: 
fpread over the Brim at the Time of the Bell’s being 
turcharged, I fhall not then, Sir, infift upon the Parti. 
culars of thefe new Experiments, any more than upon 
cthers which have been added to them. It is needlefs 
to heap Proofs upon Proofs, when the Mind has full: 
Reafons to be fatisfied. . . ix 

If you are fo with this Explication, I muft tell you. 
that you are, as well as myfelf,.indebted for it. to the 
KRefearches of Dom. Sohn Garreau, a religious Benedidine, 
who, in the Year.1708, imparted.to me all.thefe Expe- 
riments and the Confequences refulting therefrom. This 
i hyfcs was far more to my Liking than that of Arzfotle, . 
which was taught at that Time. We had fome Hopes 
that Dom. Garreau would communicate his Difcovery to 
the Public; but, he being dead without doing it, I have 
given you his Thoughts to the beft of my Power. 

He had another Notion, which is but the natural Con- 
fequence of the foregoing, wizx..Fhat, in order to put a, 


Stop to the troublefome Vifits which this + bemquignon 
| rew 
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drew to the Abby, and an End to a Wonder, which, with: 
the joint Help of a Guft of Wind, may pull down the 
Portal one Day or other, nothing more is to be done but 
bringing the Bells 1. and z. lower down, making them 
fing level with the middle ones 3. and 4. in reCtangular 
Directions, and, above all, retrenching five and twenty 
Feet, or even more, from the Cage that bears. them.. 
You fee the Reafons of all thefe Cautions. If you fup- 
prefs one half or more of the Timber-work, it will never. 
hinder it from playing fome fmall Matter... It. will fill 
communicate its Mot ion to the Steeple ; but diminishing: 
the Motion will however be leffening the Danger con- 
fiderably. | 
An Event has already juftified the Wifhes and Pro- 
phecy of this religious Monk fince his Death. A boi- 
fterous Wind has blown down one of the Periftyles which” 
unite the two Steeples. It was repaired afterwards ; but 
the Archite@ure of thofe two. Columnades, and of the. 
whole Edifice, is of a Pliantnefs which has but too often. 
been tried ; and'it is on Account of its yielding obfe- 
quioufly to any Impreflion, that fome unforefeen. Shock 
muft bring on the Deftruction of the Whole at laff. About 
an hundred Years ago, the Eye of the Nave had already 
yielded to thefe Shocks, and fallen into the Church. ‘The 
fame Accident happened in the Beginning of this Age. 1 
was then upon the Spot, and they made me take Notice: 
thatthe Monument of Maitre Fugues li Bergier, who ts 
buried at the Entrance. of the Nave, was perfectly well: 
preferved, whilft all the Pavement round about had been. 
bruifed to. Pieces.. All the Maffes of Stone,. which: 
formed the Branches of the great. Glafs-window, had: 
difperfed all round in‘both Falls, and feemed-each Time: 
to have gone afide out of Refpect to their Architect. 
The Prefervation of the: Tomb,. the Figure, and the: 
Infcription; is exa@-Trath. As to thofe repeated Fefi- 
monies of Refpeét, you may, if you pleafe; take them: 
‘for Flowers; and we may be allowed: to throw’ a: tew- 
upon the Grave of this great Mafter, who is almoft'com- 
parable to:that other great Man who-had, eighteen Years. 
before, begun the ee ee Building of the Cathedral, 
Ky As ; 


. 
TE: 
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inthe fame Town (a). It is a Proof of an uncommon 
Share of Ingenuity in Hugues le Berger, to have, with 
Succefs, ventured upon fuch delicate flight Supports as 
thefe. two Steeples are, ten Pyramids in Stone, the two 
largeit of which are fifty Feet high, upon a Bafis of fix- 


teen; asitis, onthe other Hand, a wife Circumfpection — 


in the Architect of the Cathedral, not to have loaded his 
two Steeples with the infinitely greater Load of the two 
Pyramids which théy might have been terminated by. 
The chief Beauty of this laft Man's Work is not perhaps 
the Church-gate, on which Ornaments have been lavifhly 

thrown. The no lefs fimple than majeftic Difpofition of 


the outer Parts of this Church has far more attraftive - 


Charms for an attentive Eye; nor do I doubt but this 
two fold Character of the Sublime will fix yours upon 
the Fioure I here fend you of the other Gate: It isa 
perfect Model of that happy Gott which always pleafes, 
and will ever profper, in whatever Arts it fhall be diftin- 
guifhable. me 

The Contours of the Figure of Hugues le Berger, and 
the Infeription, which have fubfifted for thefe five hun- 


“dred Years, are Strokes deeply ingraved in the Stone, - 


ard filled up with melted Lead. This Way of inftruct- 
ing Foflerity cofts little, lafts long, and facilitates the In- 
fpeGiion of Monuments by the Diverfity of the Colours 
of {tone and Lead. Doubtlefs, one might imploy Lead 
ang Pewter to make folid Monuments, and of a large 
Size: But, their very Pliantnefs, which allows us to im- 
print: on them any Figure at Pleafure, even without 
melting them, is what renders the Prefervation of. them 
more cucuit: And of all Metals none will more faith- 


juily preferve the Outlines of what it repiefents than — 


ET 
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(a) The Cathedral was begun in the Year 1211, and St. 
Micoife ze 1220. Lhe Archited was buried there in 1263. 
Mia: lot Hift. Rom. : | 
ET have juff heard that the Timber-nwcrk of the Southern 
_Siveple of St. Nicaïfe had been repaired a fiw Years ago, and 
sachet} at the fame Height ; that the Bells fuung in it as 


joey ud in the former Cage, which fall produced the fame,” 
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| PLATE XXVH. 


Lhe Meafwres ‘or Proportions of ‘Bells. 


Fig. 1. The Draught or Meafures of a Bell, according 
to the Method of Father Merfenne. 

Fig. 2. The Draught: or Specimen of a Bell, according 
to the Method that was communicated to me by Mir. 
Cochu, Organilt of Chalons upon the Marne. 

Fig..3.The Brochette, or Divifion of the Brim. 

Fig. 4. The Brochette of the Weights and Thickneffes, 
as it is ufed by Founders, with its eight Surfaces unfolded. 

‘ 


PLATE XXVIII. 
The relative Proportions. 


Fig.1. The Brochette of the Thickneffes and Weights, 
accotding! to Father Merfenue. > À. 

: Fig. 2. The Brochette of the Diameters. The Line 
** AB... with the: harmonic Numbers, is the Rule of Fa- 
ther Merfenne. The Line **AB, without Numbers, 15 
the Scale of the ancient. Founders. ‘Thé Difference, 


hardly fenfible. in. litile inthe Intervals: of thefe tro 


Scales, becomes very fenfible in large in the Execution. - 


Fig. 3. The Diapafon or Scale of the eight. Bells: 
ABBC, containing the Tones, the Thicknefes, and the: 


Diameters. © 


though weaker Effedis.. They fay moreover, that, the fr 
and fecond fupporting Pillars having been pointed arith frei 


Mortar in all their Joints with the Walls of the Nave, 


where. there were Sinkings and Vacancies, the Shaking, 17 


there was any real one, was difficultly perceived ; Gui, 2haf 
at was felt Jenpibly enough in the third :*Which is’ a Coxfir- 


mation of what we have endeavoured to prave, and thease,» 
that the Caufe of the Shaking of the Steeples, and of He 


whole Church, 1: JEU the fame, though perhaps not insreafio 


K.6 PLATE. 
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The Mould and the Infiruments for the Coping | 
of Bells. | 


Fig, 1. The lower Part of.a Bell of Kes Feet, fix 
Inches, and a few Lines in songs and the Raler AB 
withits Notch A. EMODLENW 3h 

Fig..2. The Spatalas eos 

Fig. 3. AA, BB, the fit. Leg, or ithe Profile of the 
Compafles. 

ACBD, the fai Leg, or de vivot dE the cee 
afles. 7 
Q AcB, athird Piece belonging to the Compaiies, Vide 
the Piece of Affemblage. 

EE, A Piece of Iron which ds Pivot turns upon. 

Fig. 4. The Pitandthe Mould, &c. 

Fig. 5. The Elevation of the Bees and of one of 
see inh es 
g. 6. A Plan of the Ludèe- -part of. the Affemblage 
of ie Rings. Thofe feven Apertures convey the Metal 
into the Mould. ‘The reft is explained in the Text. 

Fig i. The Furnace. 

Teg ig. 8. The Profile of the Rings. 

Fig. à The View of the Beam, with the two Pieces 
of the Belfrey which fupport it. 


PPAR! AO: 


The View of the great Gate and of the three firft fup- 
porting Pillars on the Southern Side of the Church of 
St. Nicaife of Rheims, to account for the fingular Motion 
which happens in thofe Pillars, when the fecond of the 
four Bells of the neighbouring Tower, or the third of 
the O&tave, is rung, 
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DIALOGUE XXII. | 


The Figures caf in BRASS, 


at 4 Bh Oe Hh à ae ae oe 
ae Moho sooo” Be dh oe eS SS Gea bee 3 


PFA HOSE large Baffo-relievo’s in Caft-metal, and 
Fe thofe magnificent Statues both on horfeback and 


| on Foot, which have for an Age or more encreafed with — 


| the general Applaufe of the Public, are, in their Origin, 
| no more than an unformed Mixture of very {mall Grains 
_ of. Copper and Calamin. What Patience and Dexterity 
: muft there be to purify them from a Multitude of hetero- 
| geneous: Matters among which thefe metallic Grains were 
difperfed, of binding them together fo as to form with 
them Mafes more {olid than Marble, and of imprinting 
‘on them Strokes that will exhibit the great Men of our 
Age to Poiterity? bie 
This Matter, fo loofe, acquires immediately at the 
 Fufon a Tenacity inacceffible to the conftant Injuries of 
“Winds, Rain, Hail, and Length of Time. Again, it 
4s the fame Tenacity. which facilitates the Equilibrium 
and infures the Stability of the Pieces of Caft-metal which 
feveral Ways hang from the main Mafs, and a great Part 
whereof remains almoft without Support. Su.» is the 
Head or Tail of a great Horfe in Brafs: Such is the 
Arm which a King or a General firetches out to give his 
Orders. Thisis what we admire in that fine Horfe which 
we fee ftepping under Lewis XIIT in the Place Royale. 
Tis what we fill more wonder at in the Statue which the 
City of Paris caufed to be ereéted in the Middle of the 
Place de Louis le Grand, in the Year 1699. The coloffal 
Figure of the King and the Horfe, which was caft at one 
fingle Fufion (2), and which fupports a Weight of above 
, : fixty 


( a) There remained, after the Fufion, a Ma/fs of one and 


iwenty thoufand Pounds of Brafs out of the eighty-three thou- 


fand which had been put into the Furnace. This Statue, which 
avas mo elled by Mr. Girardon, is one and taventy Feet high. 

That whereof Mr. Le Moine has.made the Model for the City 

of Bourdeaux is likewife caft at one (ingle Fufion, and is four- 
’ à ween 
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fixty thoufand Pound of Brafs, has its total Support upon 
only three of the Horfe’s Legs, notwithftanding the In- 
flexion of the Houghs, which, it feems, ought to render 
thofe Parts’ more brittle; and, in fpight of the Agility of 
one of thefe three Legs, which is almoit off the Ground. 
Add to this, that a full Third and better of this Mafs is ne- 
ceflarily fufpended in the Air, and owes its principal Con- 
fiftence barely to the Tenacity which. unites it infeparably 
to the main Body. But the Hardnefs of the Metal did 
not hinder the Artift from laying hold of it in an Inftant 
-of Pliantnefs, at which he found it as yeilding as the Wax 
itfelf that ferved him to ‘exprefs and model his firft 
Thoughts: And the Moment, when he governed that 
untraétable Matter at Pleafure, was the very Inftant at 
which he had converted it into a Torrent of Fire. Let 
us endeavour in a few Words to give you an Idea of the: 
effential Part of this curious uncommon Operation. As 
to the {mall Works caft in Brafs, which are moulded 
upon a very fine Mortar-fand, or in Hollows, of Clay, or: 
of other Matters, which have received the Impreffion of 
a Model; the Thing is eafily conceived, and the Work- 
ing of them, which isagreeable, is every-where levelled 


toour Capacity. | ER | 
The Cafting of Statues depends on fix 


The Principles of ena sist tat ids 
or feven chief Apparatus, «x, thePit, 
dochiGune of Mel the Core, the Wax, the Shell or Outer- 


jee a stad and: ‘mould, the inferior Furnace, to meltand 
ofrand, run off the Wax, and the upper Furnace 


by the Wax. Mi Roue 
| The P: 1 The Pitis a Hole dug in a dry Place and 
ere ts fome Feet deeper than the intended Statue is to 
“teen Feet and feven Inches high. But the Statue of Henry IV 
upon the Pontneuf, and that of Lewis XIII in the Place Royale, 
are each of tad Pieces, cajt feparately, andthen joined. The Pul- 
pit of St. Peter at Rome, which is eighty Feet high, 1s an Af- 
femilage of feveral feparate Pieces: and Mr. Bofrand, in his ex- 
cellent Defeription ( printed’ by Cavelier) of the Cayting 
of the Statue which the City of Paris caufed to Le made 
in the Year 1600, is of Opinion, that the Colofus of Rhodes 
vas an Affemblage of hammered Brafs-piates, like the Statue 
of thé Confiable of Montmorenci, which is at Chantilly. 


to melt'and pour the Metal into the Hollow’ that’ was left 


he 
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be high. This Hole is either fquare, or-round, or oval 
according to the Out-jutting or Prominency. of certain 
Parts which the Figure istohave. They line the Infide 
ofthis Pit with a large ftone Wall of regular Courfes. 
They ufe another Method when the Statue is of an ex- 
traordinary Size, or when the Artif is defirous to fee the 
Effects of the Figures to be made in Wax, by looking at 
it at feveral Diftances or Situations ; or, when they appre- 
hend the Infinuation of the Waters which penetrate the 
Earth, and may reach the Work by rifing after heavy 
Rains. They, in this Cafe, work at full Liberty on 
the Ground-floor, and raife afterwards a ftrong Fence 

above Ground, capable of refifting the Impulfion of the | 
burning Metal, and of the Earth which is to be heaped 
within to the Top of the Work. , 
Whether it be intended to woik level with the Ground, 
or at the Bottom of a Pit, they begin in both Cafes by 
conftruéting upon the Ground-plot a Body of Mafonry in 
Bricks, brown Free-ftone, and Clay, under which they i 
contrive a Furnace, whenthe Work is but of a moderate : 


_ Size ; or Galleries, that is, Spaces, feparated by Walls of 
Bricks, or of brown Free-ftone, and- fit to receive the 
Wood and Coals that fhall be put ixtthem here and there, 
to convey a fufficient Heat every where, if the Work is 
confiderable. This Body of the Bafis is covered, or even’ 
bound round with a ftrong Iron-grate, which makes the 

Whole perfeétly fteady. The Artift, from the Know- 

‘ ledge he has of the juft Meafures of the Piece intended 
‘to be cait, takes a fpecial Care to make the ftrongeft Bars 

_ of this Grate reft upon the biggeft Mafles of Mafonry, to 
réceive the large Pieces of Iron to be placed perpendicu- _ 
larly in them, which are to fupport the Core,. the Mould, 
and afterwards the whole Figure in Brafs, fo as that no- 
thing may bend and give Way. They lay over the 
Grate (ali the Bars of which are three Inches diftant from 
each other) an Area of Bricks and Earth well beaten, to 
raife the Coreon it. There is no Need of mentioning 
the Workhoufe or Roof, which is built over the Whole, 
to work under Cover, and which is all in Wood, except _ 
onthe Side of the Furnace, where Mafonry 1s more te- ) 
cure than Wood. 


ee — 
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DR PAU the CE an unformed Mafs, to which 


managed, and capable of acquiring in time a perfect 


Solidity ; or a Mixture of Parget and pulverized Bricks, 


Tha tate which comes up to the fame. This Mafs 
" is inwardly croffed from above downwards, 
and from Side to Side, with Iron-bars, that keeps it firm 


and fteady, and infure a firm Support to any Thing to be 
applied over them. The Afilemblage of thefe lron-pieces . 


is called the Armature. 


The Ufe of the Core is not only to fupport the Wax: | 
and the Shell which we. are now going to. mention, but 
alfo to fpare the Metal, and diminifh the Weight. of the: 
Mafs, by procuring a large Vacuity within it.. Thefe. 
Bars, and the Core, are either all, or Part of them, taken: 


. out of the Infide of the Figure in Brafs, by means of an 
Aperture left in the Belly, or rather on the Back of the 
Horfe, and which is fhut up after the Cafting, by melting 
or foldering a Piece of the fame. Metal on it, as well as 
on the other Holes left by all the main Iron-bars, placed 


either perpendicular, or acrofs the Figure, and which: 
 neceffarily run through the Mould. I fay, that thefe. 
Tron-bars and the Core are to be taken off either wholly. 
orin Part, becaufe there are within the Figure, when: 


finifhed, Places inacceffible to the Hand of the Artift: 


And, fecondly, becaule, after having taken off fuch of 
_the [ron-pieces as were only defigned for a tranfitory Sup-. 
_ + port tothe Core and Mould, they leave thofe which the: 
_ prudent Founder has prepared therein beforehand, to: 
diminifh, by a Kind of Equilibrium, the Effort’ of the: 
Parts which fupport the Figure, and procure a’ Support: 


to the moft prominent Parts without. “Therefore, they 


leave, in each of the three Legs of the Horfe defigned to. 
fupport the Figure on its Bafis, an Jron-Bar; that fhall’ | 
come out of the Infide of the Leg and Hoof, to be ftrongly : 


faftened into the Pedeftal. And as this F'orfe is to appear 


ftepping, fo that he has two Legs on the Ground ; one of 
the two others fhall remain lightly in the Air without any ~ 


Support; and, as to the Leg, which is leaft remote from the 
| Ground, 


} 


they in grofs give the Attitude and Contours. 
intended in the Figure. The Matter of this Core is of 
two Kinds. It is either a Mixture of Clay, Horfe-dung,: 
and Hair, which form a Body both perfectly eafy to be 
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Ground, there will be a Neceñlty to let the Iron-bar 
which traverfes it, and contributes to the Supporting of 
the whole Mais, come out. But this End of the Bar, 
which is fhocking to the Eye, as it has the Look ofa 
Stumbling-block, may be hidden. with Art behind the 
Leaves of fome Plant or other, which the Horfe is fup- 
pofed'to tread upon as he goes along. Tis what Mr Le 
Moine had recourfe to. ‘Thus the Delicacy and Light- 
nefs of the Attitude is preferved, without diminifhing the 
Solidity. It will be likewife necefiary, after the Cafting, 
to leave the Iron-bars, of the Core, which contribute to 
the Steadinefs of the projeGing Parts. For Inftance 5. 
they will not fail to ufe a large Iron curve faftened with 
Cramps to the Bars coming inwardly out of the Horfe’s 
 Houghs on one Side, and crofling the whole Infide of the 
Tail on the other., Thefe, Bars and Curve mutt, neither 
of them, be taken out after the Cafting. ‘The fame is 
to be obferved with regard to another Curve, which is 
made to pafs from the Horfe’s Mouth through the whole: 
Head, and then come down along the Neck, to become. 
a Support to this Mafs by being ftrongly fet into the: 
Fore-foot which fupports the Fore part of the Figure. 
Nor does this Foot bear up fuch a heavy Mafs without. 
the joint Help of the hind Houghs. , The Iron-pieccs 
coming: out of the latter make but one Totality with thé 
Bar which comes out of the Hough of the Leg before. 
The Horfe’s Head could not then fall lower without . 
raifing the Bars of the Houghs behind the whole Weight 
of the Rump, which is charged with Weight chiefly on 
the Side oppofite to the projecting Part of the Leg in the 
Air. Thus does the Whole remain in a State of Stabi- 
lity. Thefe Iron-bars are then intended to remain there 
for ever. ‘The others and almoft the whole Core are but 
tranfitory Scaffolds. | | 
. The Carver fpreads over this Core a confiderable 
Lay of Wax, which he makes two or three Lines thick 
at leaft for Cabinet-figures, and more in Proportion for 
larger ones. When the Wax is. finifhed with the Dra- 
peries, Attitudes, and Outiines he has 2 Mind to give to 
the Brafs, the Figure may be.expofed a new to the Ob- 
{ervations of fkilful Men, whereby to procure all proper 
Amendments and Corrections. The Shell, ori Coat, 
| which 
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which, on Account of the Softnefs of its fir Layers, 
will affume the Impreffion and Form of this Wax, will 
preferve the fame faithfully, when Fire fhall have caufed 
that Wax to melt and run offintirely. 9 : me 
oer | There is, for large Works efpecially, 
Mais PR anôther Method of making the Wax and 
Core, which confifts in having a’ Figure 
well finifhed ‘and' altogether correët “to 
ferve as a Model. It may be made with Potter’s-earth 
which is eafily managed, or rather with Plaifter when 
the Apparatus’s of the Founding are to be of long Du- 
ration. By this Méans you avoid the Inconveniences of 
great Heat or Cold which never fail to alter the Clay, 
whereas they never caufe the Parget to warp, or crack. 
This Model being in its Perfection, they clap upon it, 
by Piece-meals, feveral Pieces alfo of Plaifter, which 
affume all the Outlines of it exa@ly, and may be taken 
off without the leaft Diforder by means of Oil-Olive 
and Tallow, which the Part to be imitated is {mear’d . 
over with. <Thefe: Pieces or Squares of Parget, regu- 
‘Jarly cut and taken off ‘the Mode}, are called Hollows ; 
; the Reafon of which Name is plain. They 
The Hollows: biing all thofe ‘Hollows exa€ily clofe to 
| each other upon the Model, ranging them 
by Courfes quite to the Top. | You are fure, by this 
Means, that they will unite very ftri€ly and take one 
into the other perfe&tly over the whole Figure. They 
are numbered, that the whole Affemblage of them may, 
when need requires it, be transferred to the Core. ‘They 
fill them with Wax’ afterthey have been rubbed with Oil, 
and they makethe Wax of a Thicknefs proportionable 
to the Size oi the Figure. ‘This Thicknefs muft be in- 
creafed according to the Exigency of every Part. For 
Inftance, the Horfe’s Tail fhall be but fix Lines thick, 
_ to diminifh the Weight of the Metal in that long Piece 
which is to remain in the Air. The Belly and almoft all 
the reft of the Figures fhall be eight or ten Lines thick : 
But the Legs which are to carry the whole Weight fhall 
be of mafly Wax up to the Hough; fo that the Legs 
will, when the Metal has taken the Place of-the Wax, 
be likewife of mafly Brafs, all but the Irou-bars which 
crofs them. eth Sh be 
| The 
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_ The Bufinefs is now to afflemble all thefe Pieces of 
Wax round the Iron-frame, which we call the Arma- 
ture, and which refembles a Skeleton placed upon the 
Area. After they have made fure of a Plan by which 
all the Points, to which all the Extremities of the Hol- 
lows aflembled upon the Model did perpendicularly cor- 
refpond are exprefied exaétly, they, being direéted by 
the References and Lines of this Plan, begin with draw- 
ing near each other again, and affembling the Ho.lows 
of the lower Part of the Figure garnifhed with their 
Wax, not neglecting the Caution of filling and exactly 
ftopping with Wax the minuteft Interftices of the feveral 
Pieces. When they are joined, and make a firit Inclo- 
fure as it were, the whole Infide of it is filled up with 
Parget and liquid Brick. This, you fee, is raifing the 
Core and the Wax at once. Upon this frft Courfe of 
Hollows full of their Wax, they raife a fecond, the 
whole Vacuity of which is likewife filled up with Parget 
and liquid Brick, which is made to run every where be- 
twixt the Bars of the Armature. ‘Thus is the Core gra- 
- dually advanced, as they,go on raifing thefe Courfes, till 
they cover the whole with the laft Hollows fill’d up 
with their Wax. Doubtlefs you apprehend that many 
of the Hollows or Squares of thefe Courfes, efpecially 
in the lower Part of a Figure on Horfeback where Legs 
only are to be expreff. d, fhall be dormant Pieces without 
any Out-lines or Wax, defigned to ferve as Supports to 
the upper Courfes and cover the Core, the Materials of 
which, though fluid at firft, will harden in Time and fup- 
port themfelves together with the Armature, without being 
{uftain’d by this Inclofure of the Mould, which is to be re- 
mov dand taken off the Wax. The Oil which is between 
the Hollows and the Wax facilitates the Removal of ,the 
former. The Sides of the Square-pieces, as well as their 
Jags and Notches which unite them, are alfo rubbed 
with Oil, to prevent their incorporating together. When 
all thefe Hollows are taken off, the whole Figure ap- 
pears tothe Eye in Wax. They mend every Part that 
wants to be revifed, efpecially along the Joints of the 
Hollows where the Wax could not infinuate, without 
creafing the Figure with protuberant mifhapen La- 
mina’s, 3 
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When the Work is of a very large Extent, they take 
much greater Precautions, if they pleafe: And this, in 
fome Shape, is a third Manner of conftru&ting the Core. 
They afiemble the firft Courfes of the Hollows and the 
Armature: Then they apply to each Piece of Wax, al- 
ready lodged in its Hollow, one, two or three Layers 
of a Compofition of Earth and Plaifter, or of any other 
Mixture, according tothe peculiar Talents of the Work- 
men. This Incruftation is made about fix Inches thick, 
drying up each Layer fucceflively with Chafing-difhes 
and a moderate Fire, fo as not to melt the Wax. When 
you are arrived by Way of Application, and by the 
drying up of feveral Layers, at having an Incruftation 
fix Inches thick, making the whole Contour of the 
Core, you may fupport it by an Arch of Brick, Earth, 
and Parget, to be conftructed within it. A Paflage con- 
trived in this Arch conveys you down into it, to. dry the 
whole very flowly. Then, the Under part or Infide of 
the Armature and Arch is gradually filled up, fo as to 
compleat at laft the whole Mafs of the Core, and make 
yourfelf fure that the Incruftation, with which the Un- 
der-part of the Wax is fenced, will every where be fup- 
ported upon a folid Bafis without apprehending the leaft 
Diflocation or Bending any where, The Advantage of 
this Practice does not confit only in being able toexamine 
the Effet of the Wax by unloading the whole Figure of 
its Hollows, fo that it may, as well as the Model, be 
openly feen in Wax ; it confifts alfo in being able to dif- 
placé and replace at Pleafure, and leifurely to correct all! 
thefe fquare Pieces of Wax numbered. It is the Bufinefs 
of the Founder to vary his Precautions, by forefeeing 
‘every Exigency us well as the Effets. For Inflance ;. 
before he finifhes the feveral Maffes of the Core, he will 
fix all the Pipes which muft traverfe fuch Places as will 
foon be inaceflible. He puts fupporting Pillars under 
the Extremities of the Bars of the Armature which go 
quite acrofs the Core. Whatever is liable to fall or 
warp, tho’ ever fo little, is by him ftrengthened with - 
Hooks, Iron-efles, and Wire, or even with a Wire 
Net-work, with which he ties the Core all round, faften- 
ing the Net thereon with Nails driven into it to Hi y 

Head. 
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Head. He, in fhort, makes it his Tafk to procure every 
where the free Paflage of the Metal together with a per- 
fe& Immobility in the Supports. 
When the Wax-work is finifhed, and The Si 
. be Sinks, 
every Part of it feparately corrected, by ¢ dei dod 
being compared with the correfponding _ Re sh 
Part of the Model; all thefe Pieces are ees 
placed again upon the Core, in order to fx in them feve- 
ral hollow Pipes of Wax, fome of which rife from every 
Part of the Figure, and have all their Extremities 
covered with the utmoft Exaëtnefs and Care ; others.are 
directed downwards and fideways. Thefe are called the 
Sinks, and will carry off all the Wax to be melted out of 
the Model. The others are called the Spouts and the 
Vents. The firft are the largeft, and are two or three 
in Number at Top of the Figure, and divide at Bottom 
into leffer Branches, to carry the melted Metal into all 
the Parts of the Mould, of which we have not faid any 
thing yet. The Vents are Paflages contrived at Top to 
let the Air freely out, whilft the Metal runs into all the 
Channels that convey it downwards. Without this 
Caution the Air, violently dilated by the Heat of the 
Metal, would be inclined to fill up a much greater Space, 
and break the Mould for Want of a Vent, or form 
confiderable Cavities in the Metal, which would be fo 
many Holes or large Bubbles, capable of disfiguring the 
Work. \ 

Before we begin the Mould into which the Metal is 
to run, let us not forget to obferve thatthe Man, who 
works the Wax, knows exactly what Quantity of it he 
has prepared in a Mafs, and how much he imployed in 

the Hollows, the Sinks, the Spouts, and Vents; that 
the Founder may, for every Pound of Wax thus imploy- 
ed, melt fix Pounds of Metal, at leaft, for the Cafting. 
I fay, at leaft, becaufe unforefeen Loffes may happen, | 
which render this Proportion too inconfiderable, and 
the Part of the Metal which overflows, after having 
contributed to the even Rapidity of the Cafting, is no 
wafte Metal. ; 

4. But, how fhall we now preferve the Strokes im- 
- printed on the Wax, efpecially fince itis brifiling with 
| : all 
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all thefe Pipes ftanding up on End like the Quills of 
a Porcupine. ‘This we are going to obtain, by means of 
the Mould wherewith the Body of the Figure and the 
Pipes are to be covered. This Mould is very different 
from the Plaifter-mould, the fquare Pieces of which 
ferved, by their feveral Hollows, to model the Wax- 
work. ‘The Mould in Queftion is alfo of a Piece; but, 
it is made flowly, at feveral Times, and by Layers which 
are.at firft as thin as a Varnifh, and then gradually made 
thicker and thicker, till they at laft form a folid Mould, 
fill containing in Hollow all the Strokes and Outlines 
that were feen in Relievo on the Figure. 
They, for that Purpofe, begin b 
“ Mali if hating a Putty or Conponnen BF ae 
7 Earth, and of Earth of old Crucibles, 
well pulverized upon Marble, and finely fifted. Some 
add to it Horfe-dung and Urine, which they macerate, 
leaving it torot with the faid Earths, in order to pound 
and fift thé Whole at feveral Times. This Compofition 
being diluted with Waterand Whites of Eggs, they dip 
a Pencil mto it, and therewith fpread a firft and very 
thin Layer over the whole Figure and the Wax-pipes. 
The firft Layer being very dry, they put another with 
the fame Matter and [nftrument. A little Hair may be 
put into the Compofition at the fourth or fifth Layer. 
Thus they go on fpreading fucceflively ten, twelve, and 
even twenty, or more Layers, one upon another, never 
making any new one before the foregoing is fufficiently _ 
dried. When this Incruftation 1s near half an Inch thick, 
it is Time then to thicken the Compofition. They in- 
corporate with it the red Earth, nix'd with Plaifter, 
gradually diminifhing, and at Jaft totally fapprefling, the 
fine Earth, and the Cement of pulverized Crucibles. The 
laft Layers are fo fubftantial, that they become a perfect 
Mafonry, which is outwardly ftrengthened by feveral 
flat Bars, firft fituated in an ereét Pofition, and then bent 
according to the Curvatures of the Mould, and then by 
feveral Iron-hoops, which imbrace and colleét the Whole 
together. 
They are vaftly attentive to make the firft Layers of the 
Mould, which are in an immediate Contaét with the 
Wax, of the utmoft Finenefs, becaufe they moît f: uthfully 
receive 
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receive the Strokes and Outlines of the Figure, ani ac. 
quire a greater Binding in the fecond Baking to be made 
ef the Core and Mould. | | 

5. If the Work is but of a middling Size, they are 
contented witha Furnace placed under the Grate which 
bears all the Work. A moderate Fire, continued one or 
two Days, will fuffice to melt out ali the Wax, which is 
received in Veffels placed at the Extremities of the Pipes: 
called Sinks, which come out at the inferior Part of the 
Mould. ‘Then they increafe the Fire, which penetrates 
the Pit with Shards of Tiles or Bricks, quite above the 
Mould. Then they increafe the Fire, which penetrates 
the Area, the Core, and the Mould. The Smoak goes 
out through the Brick-fhards, which concenter the Heat 
fo as to redden the Core and Mould a fmall Matter. This 
they make themfelves {ure of by means of a Pipe made 
of Iron plates, which was beforehand introduced into the: 
Mould through a Hole bored with an Augur. This Hole,’ 
which is to: be {topped in Time, as well as thofe of 
the Bars of the Armature, helps the Workmen to fee 
through the Iron-plates, the Brinks of both the Mould © 
and the Core, which cannot grow red-hot without cafting 
a Glimpie of Light fufficient to render them vifible in the 
Dark. | 

When the Largenefs of the Work has made it neceflary 
to fubititute Galleries to a Furnace, in order to diftribute 
the Fire on all Parts, they raife in the Pit, atthe Diftance 
of one Foot round the Mouid, a Brick-wall as high as 
the Mould, which is called the Baking-wall.' They 
leave feveral Holes in it, which are fhut up at pleafure 
with an Iron plate. Between the Baking-wall and the 
Wall with which the Sides of the Pit were lined, or which 
has poffibly been built upon the level Ground, there is a 
free Pailage every-where, to put the Fire, when you 
_ pleafe, under the Galleries, through the Apertures of the 
Baking-wall. All the reft of the Iniide of this Wall is 
filled up with Brick-fhards, to concentet and increafe the 
Heat. The firft Fire carries off the Wax. The infe-. 
rior Parts feel its firft Influences, and get firit into the 
Veffel placed without the Baking-wall purpofely to receive 
them. The Upper-parts of the Wax run fucceflively into 
the fame Veffel, the Heat fearching and making them 
run 
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run ouf one after another, The ‘Horfe, the Man, his. 
Drefs, and the. Pipes, are all of them: éarried of and 
deftroyed, and there remains but an empty Space be- 
tween the fhapelefs Mafs of the Core and the Outer- 
mould, which has preferved and retained the Impreffion 
of both the Figure and the Spouts. ‘The Wax, which 
may have been imbibed by the Mould and Core,will eva- 
porate in the Baking. All the Wax is taken away, and: 
the Sinks perfeëtly well fopt: And the Fire, which is 

then confiderably increafed, and kept up for feveral . 
Days, at laft renders the Mould and, Core. red-hot: Of | 
which the Workmen being fure, by infpeéting through 

the Iron-plate-pipe, the Baking is completed. ‘The Fire 

is now taken away as well as the Brick-fhards, in order 

to fill up with Earth the whole Pit or Place, ramming 

that Earth down from Lay to Lay, fo as that one Layer 

of fix Feet may become but four Feet thick, Itis a good 

Caution to mix a little Parget with the faid Earth, be- 

caufe the former will imbibe the whole Moifture of the 

Earth, and hinder it from hurting the Mould, by in- - 
ety into it Particles of Water and Air, that might, 
at the Approach of the Heat, dilate and burft all, for 
Want of an Iflue to vent out of, or a Space to difperfe. 
We fometimes arrive, after two or three Years of Trou- 
ble, at the Inftant of the Cafting, when we have made 
ourfelves fure at lait, that the Baking of the Mould, as 
well as the Filling up of the Hole, have given the Core, 
the Mould of Putty, and the Pipes ‘which convey the Air 
out, an unfhaken Situation, which the Torrent of melted 
Metal will never be able to break or alter. 

6. The upper Furnace, where the Fufion of the Metal 
is to be made, is fituated by the Pit, and two or three 
Feet higher than the Top of the Mould. The Diftance 
* from the Pan to the Furnace mutft be very little, left a 
Part of the Metal, expofed to the Air, fhould grow cold 
in the Running, and fuddenly ftop the Flowing of the 
reft, which would make the Furnace mifcarry. 

The aber Fi The Furnace confifts of a Hearth sa | 
nae fa 7 jts Muff, and has befides aFire-place, an 
Afh- place, and an Earthen-bafon. The 

Hearth and its Brinks are covered over with a fine Earth 
well beaten, not to leave any Iffue to the Metal in Fusion. 

The 
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The Weight of a cubic Foot of Brafs Metal js known, 
as well as the Room it will fill. Knowing then how 
many Pounds of Metal muit be put in Fufion, you know 
how many cubic Feet the whole will make, and that 
Knowledge is your Rule to make the Bottom of the 
Furnace of a Capacity fufficient to contain the Metal to 
be put into it. ee oe 

The Muff of the Furnace is an Arch of Brick which 
is made very low, the better to reverberate and dire& 
the Flame upon the Mañles of the Metal. This Arch 
has four lateral Apertures correfponding to each other, 
and two {mall Chimnies at Top, freely to vent out in 
‘Time the thickeft Smoak, which, being full of Moïiture, 
might granulate and fix Part of the Metal in Fufion, 
whichis called the Caking of the Metal. The frft of 
the four lateral Apertures is that of the Canal that car- 
ries the melted Metal over the Mould. It is ftopt within 
with a large Iron Flood-gate, but fo as not to let it fly 
off without, though they may at any Time have it 
within again by pufhing it with a Bar. This Aperture 
_ 4s ftopt with a Piece of Iron, becaufe Iron is the lefs fue 
Sieve of all Metals, and the Degree of Heat, that will 
melt Copper, is not fufficient to put Iron in Fufion. 
_ The Aperture oppofite to the Canal is that which re- 
ceives. the Flame from the F ire-place to diftribute it 
over the whole Hearth, and Carry it quite to the Canal, 
where its Direction is broke, to make it fall upon the 
Metul. The two Apertures, which are on the other two 
Sides of the Arch, are defigned partly for the carrying 
off the thick Smoaks, but chiefly for the Stirring of the 
melted Metal; which is done from time to time during 
the Fufion, with Wooden-rakes, which confift of long 
Alder-poles, or of long Iron-handles terminated with 2 
_ Board in the Manner of a Gardener’s Rake, They in- 

troduce thefe Rakes through the two Apertures, to fepa- 
rate whatever remains thick in the Fufion, to diffolve 
the Cake if any fhould be formed after the F ufion is be- 
gun, and take out the Drofs {wimming upon the Metal, 
Thefe Apertures and the two Chimnies have Iron-plate- 
doors fliding in Grooves, that they may be fhut at the 
Pleafureof the Founder, —_ | 
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The Fire-placeis a fquare Building of Brick or Tile, 
deeply funk into the Earth by. the Side of the Furnace or 
Oven juft mentioned. It is divided by. a ftrong Grate 
into two Parts, the Inferior of which is called the Afh- 
place, and is appointed to receive the Afhes which fall 
from the Grate, and to admit a Draught of Air fit to 
render the Fire brifker. ‘The upper Part is properly the 
Fire-place, becaufe it receives and confumes the Wood 
which is flung into it upon the Grate. It has two Aper- 
tures at Top, one fmaller and covered with an Iron- 
plate which is lifted up to put in the Wood, and let. 
down again, to ftop all Paflage to the Flame, which it is. 
neceffary to*convey fomewhere elfe: The other larger, 
which confifts of four Walls which bend and grow nar- 
row fdeways, that they may be jointed into the Aper- 
ture of the Arch, through which the Flame will difperfe 
all under the Arch, and be perpetually reflected upon the 
Metal. ee cee : a 

‘The Bafon, which is made of a fine compacted Earth, 
is of the Form of a long Square, having a Communica- 
tion with the Canal of the Furnace before which it is 
placed. The Hearth and Canal muft be a {mall Matter 
higher than this Bafon, and have a Bias fit to hurry the 
melted Metal down into it. Care is taken, before bury- 
ing the Work under Ground, to bring quite to the ex- 
ternal Air the Jets and Vents made of the fame Matter 
with the Mould of Putty, and to fence them with Iron- 
plates to avoid their being broken. ‘The Earthen-Bafon, 
which has as many Holes bored in its Bottom as there 
are main Jets, is laid at Top of the Mould, fo that its 
Holes, which have the Form of wide Cups, unite at 
their inferior Aperture with the Orifice of each Jet. 
‘The Vent-pipes come out into the Air, and terminate all 
round the Sides ofthe Earthen-bafon. ‘The Cups at the _ 
Bottom of the Earthen-bafon are fhut up with long. 
Handles terminated each of them by an Iron-nipple fit 
to fill exa€ily the round Cavity of the Cup into which 
the Metal is to be received. All thefe Handles being 
fattened at one End and in an erect Pofition to a Crofs- 
iron-bar which is lifted up or let down at Pleafure by 
Means of a Sweep, one fingle Word or Signal is enough 
to caufe all the Cups to be unftopped all at once. 
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A Chain fufpended over the Canal keeps in a Sort of 
Equilibrium the Inftrument which is to unftop the Canal, 
This is a long Iron-bar, or a flrong Pole garnifhed with 
a Mafs of Iron. If, with this Bar put in Motion and» 
having its Mafs over-againft the Canal, you pufh the 
Flood-gate quite into the Furnace, the Metal will run 
out. +: HA © . 
You firft fee very white Smoak coming out of the 
Furnace, which is the Sign of a Metal thoroughly melt: 
ed. Atthis, the Rakes are taken away, and the Iron- 
plate Doors of the two Apertures are let down and fhut. 
A Couple of ftrong Fellows lay hold of the above-men- 
tioned Iron-bar : And two more feize the Ropes of the 
Sweep that works the crofs Iron-bar up and down. Al} 
their ae are fix’d upon the Mafter-founder. 

The latter lifts up his Cane ; the long Iron-bar, ful. 
pended on the Chain, is immediately dire@ed towards 
the Orifice of the Furnace, and with one ot two. Blows 
of it the Flood-gate is thrown in quite to the Bottom of. 
the Hearth. The Metal guthes out, fills the Earthen- 
_ bafon, and prefents itfelf to the Cups which it finds fill 
fhut up. In the mean time, the Sweep afcends with the 
crofs Iron-bar and the Stoppers of the Cups. The Tor- 
rent of burning Brafs runs precipitately down through © 
the Jets into the whole Cavity of the Mould. No Acci- 
dent offers to ftop it. The Bafon goes on filling up and 
emptying fuccefively. The Furnace is already almoft 
exhaufted of melted Matter, and the Founder fill uneafy, 
on Account of the Accidents that may happen to his 
Metal under Ground, has at laft the inexpreflible Satif- 
faction of feeing it overflow the Earthen-bafon : Upon 
_ which he retires, all being’ done on his Part. 
_ Every Part of the Apparatus, having now done its 
refpective Service, is removed at lat. The Pig of Me. 
tal remaining in the Earthen-pan is carried away: The 
Earth of the Pit is digged out, and the Furnace, the 
Shell, and the Mould of Putty broken to Pieces. . The. 
Statue now vifible is fet on Foot with Engines, and alf 
proper Cautions ufed to avoid breaking any of the 
flighteft or projeéting Parts: It is delivered into the Car. 
vers Hands, who begins with fawing of the Pipes it 
briftles with. ‘Then he ay his Workmen with Picks 

. : > & 
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and Punchions, with Scrapers of all Sorts, with great. 
_ and fmall Chifels, and with round, flat, and fharp 
Gravers. Every Thing is cleanfed, all the Incruftations, 
Swellings, and Unevenneñles are flatted down. He 
places, by his Men at Work, the Model which he has 
preferved at leaft in fmall, and which regulates one of 
them. He referves for himfelf the ftri& Examination of 
the Strokes he has moft Heart to finifh, for fear they 
fhould be either altered or overlooked by a Hand lefs 
cautious than his own. When the Work is thoroughly 
clean’ d off, and of the utmoft Correétnefs, they do it _ 
over with a Varnifh, which gives the fame uniform 
Look to the whole Body, and the Pieces of Brafs or 
Solder applied afterwards. oe , 
= Such is of all Arts that which moft nobly rewards the 
Services done to Society. It is the Part of thofe who 
have the higheft Ranks in it to procure it the greateit 
Supports. They expe no fother Acknowledgments but 
Affection and Applaufe. However, it becomes them — 
much to unite and make extraordinary Efforts, not only 
to exprefs their Gratitude, but alfo to render that Ex- 
preffion as lafting as the Favour they have received. 
When the Ce/ars returned from their warlike Expedi- 
tions, the City of Rome erected to their Honour Monu- 
ments capable of refitting the Injuries of Time. Thofe 
made of Brafs were preferved beft of any. But, although. 
every Age be intitled to indulge its own peculiar Tafte, 
ought we not to fear for ourfelves the Reproach which 
Futurity may caft upon us of having preferred, in the 
Teftimonies of our Gratitude, the Tafte of glittering 
Bawbles and Joves fatut to that of real and permanent 
Beauties ? We are fond of Noiïfeand Tinfels: And we 
fometimes lay out more Money to fee, during Half a 
Quarter of an Hour at moft, a Cafcade of Fire run 
down, and be fucceeded by a two-minutes Sun, .or by a 
Deluge of Fire-ferpents whofe Vanifhing terminates the 
Solemnity, than was paid formerly for cafting in Brafs 
the great Horfe and Figure of Marcus Aurelius, or for 
the ereGting of the Columns of Traja# and Antoninus, or 
_ for conftruétine triumphal Arches, where the Exploits of 
Titus and Conmflantinus are fill exhibited to us. 


That 
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That our Affection for a King full of Aë&tivity and 
Humanity fhould break out, is an Effufion of Heart 
which it would be neither poflible nor reafonable to flop. 
But, inftead of being contented with Solemnities which 
are nothing but Noife and inftantaneous Vapours, we 
ought to proclaiin our Joys to all future Ages, and hand 
them down to remoteft Pofterity by Realities of fome 
Service. ‘The Places, which are moft neceflary for the 
Exigencies of a large Town, may there become propor- | 
tionable Imbellifhments, as well as Monuments of pub- 
- he Gratitude. Our moft crooked and cumberfome 
_ Market-places may be rendered larger, and aflume 
Forms no lefs regular than commodious. Setting the 
meaner People at eafe in their Works, is promoting the 
Service they may refpedtively do us. Inftead of fpacious 
Shambles fituated along the Courfe of the River below 
the City in the Ye des Cignes; or, inftead of a new 
. Market built upon the Ground of the Hotel de Soiffons, 
one might chufe to build in the fimpleft Manner a Work. 
houfe, where unfortunate People might at any Time be 
fure to find Employment when they wanted it. Or, if it 
was determined, that the Expence deftined for a Solem- 
nity fhould be intirely beftowed on Works of meer De- 
coration, one might make a Prefent to the People of a 
covered Walk, and place there a long String of Statues, 
fitter than even Books, to teach them the Hiitory of the 
great Men who have ferved their Country well, either in 
War, in Government, or in Point of Arts. Such a 
Sight as this would be an Encouragement as well as the 

‘ Amufement of People of all Conditions, and the empty 
Pedeftals would become fo many defirable Stations. But, — 
let the public Funds be beftowed upon what Work you 
pleafe, let it be a Market, a Walk, a Sewer, a Gate, 
a Wharf, a Fountain, a brafs Refervoir or Bafon; ail 
thefe or any other Works ufeful to the Public, being 
named every Day and every Inftant, feem therefore to be 
purpofely made to illuftrate great Events and great _ 
Names. This will be the Market of Cor, the Portico of 
the Bourbons, the Work-houfe of Recovery of Health : 
That will be the Arches of Fortenoy, Saxe’s Bulwark, or the 
Pomps of Lewis XV, oe 
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Let us however referve the Statues in Brafs, and the 
largeft Monuments for our Kings, and, with the Leave 
of the latter, forthe other Warriors, who have been the 
Prefervers of the State. But, there is a pacific Patrio- _ 
tm; there are Projefts and Cares wherein the pure 

_Love of one’s Country fhines out in the brighteft Man- 
ner, and which the Public might acknowledge by Me- 
dais, Carvings and Relievo’s, or by honourable Infcrip- 
tions. Of-all the Inhabitants now living in the City of 
Paris, is there one that would not be overjoyed to fee, 
in the fineft Place of the Bulwark, a Brafs-table in Re- _ 
lievo, that might now and forever exhibit the Features _ 
and recall to every Mind the Name of the moft lovely of 
our Provofts * ? pa 

Nor would Juftice and Love fail to remind us in the 

. fame Manner. of thofe Magiftrates, who burning with 
the like public Zeal, and always working Hand in Hand 
with their Chief as well as among themfelves, though 
ever oppofed by Obftacles from without, which were 
multiplied from Day to Day, yet have at laft conveyed 
and caufed the foul Waters of an immenfe City to run 
down into the Channel of the River : An Undertaking 

parallel or even fuperior to that which is ftill the Glory 
of the fifth King of Rome. A Stone-canal but little in- 
clined upon a League of level Ground, together with a 
Fall of Water powerful enough to hurry the collateral 
Branches and all the ftanding Waters with itfelf into that 
Canal, were the Means by which thefe Fathers of the 
People have reftored the Air of Paris to its Purity, their 
Fellow-citizens to the Ufe of the public Walks which 
were formerly infeétious, and procured Joy and Health 
to above three hundred thoufand Inhabitants of both the 
Country and the fineft Part of this Metropolis. | 

Great Turgor, I here pay youthe pureft Homage. I 

‘ am no otherwife beholden and attached to you, than like 
a Million of other Citizens who now fhare the Enjoy- 
ment of this glorious Work and of your other Prefents, 
But, why fhould Gratitude affect us only in Things perfo- 
nal to ourfelves? Nay, it is the very Extenfivenefs of 


* The Mayor of Paris is called rhe Provoft of nd à 
or of the Lile of France. aan roe 
AIC 
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fuch a Favour which ‘affetts me moft: And, were I a 
Poet or a Founder, you fhould already have had from 
me Thanks as durable as your Undertakings. | 
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“The fourth Sequel of INTRUCTIVE 
ARTS. 


ae being a Neceflity to make a Choice and« 
| fet Bounds to our Remarks upon the moft inftruc- 
tive Arts, we fhall conclude them with the Operations 
ef Coining and Clock-making, which are alfo two of 
the beft Means of introducing Order into Socieiy, by 
giving Men Advices they cannot be without. 
Com, insits Origin, isa fmall Mafs of Coin. 
Gold, Silver, or Copper, of a determined — 
Weight, defigned to facilitate the Acquifition of Ne- 
ceffaries, by exchanging them with an eftimable and in. 
corruptible Matter. The Neceflity the ancient ‘Traders 
were under of having moft commonly a Pair of Scales. 
about them to weigh the Things exchanged, or to be 
“certain of the Quantity of the Metal fubitituted in lien 
of them; engaged the Cities of great Refort, or the 
. Princes and Governors, to caufe thefe precious Metals to 
- be divided fometimes into cylindrical or long flat Pieces, 
fometimes into Cakes of different Weights, and to ftamp 
them with a Mark well known and agreed upon, that 
: might’ exprefs the Weight and Quality of the Metal. 
This was an Advertifement * and a Warrant or Security, 
the Certainty of which increafed with the Difficulty of 
counterfeiting the Mark of the Prince; and, by an hap- 
apy Event, which’ they had not in View at firit,. thefe: 
Pieces made a Courfe of Monuments, by which: the: 
«Knowledge of diitinguifhed Places, Times, and Perfons 
. was handed down to Polterity.. ao à 
© * Moneta, from moncre, to advife, to advertife, 
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Thefe Ufes of Money appeared in Time fo very ad- 
vantageous, that they ftamp new Coins purpofely to eter- 
nife the Memory of a great Event by a peculiar. Mark, 
or to preferve the Features of a beloved Prince. They 
_ have even ftamp'd in Antiquity, as they fill moft com- 
monly do, Pieces deftined, not indeed to be current in 
Commerce, but to exprefs the Gratitude of either 2 
‘Town or a Corporation, or to perpetuate the Memory of 
fome remarkable Event. They, in that Cafe, are called 
Medals, or Medallions when they are of alarge Size. The 
current Coins of the Antients are alfo cailed Medals, 
when they are gathered for Inftruétion, and to make hi- 
ftorrcal Collections. : | + 4 
Thefe Collections. aré the true Repertories of the 
Charters of ancient Hiftory, and the fitteft Means to 
procure a Science truly folid, on account of the Certainty 
of its Vouchers. Very.few Matters have been better 
written upon, and this Study, aud natural Hiftory; are 
the moft important Branches of Learning. I have often 
heard judicious learned Men, truly fond of Antiquity, 
complain of the few who had a Liking for Hiftory juits- 
_ fied. by cotemporary Monuments: Ihefe Complaints 
were the better grounded, asthe Libraries, the Cabinets 
of Medals, and the Collections of Monuments areneither 
rare among us, nor fhut up to the Curious.. They fome- 
times attributed this to the Defeéts of public Education, 
in which they faid young People were {crupuloufly taught 
what a Creft or a Gryphus are, or the Vis inertie, and 
the pretended Reaction of a Stone upon the Horfe who 
drags it along; whilft not fo much as one of their Ma- 
fers had thought of throwing into their Mind the frit 
Seeds of the mobleft Curiofity, by fhewing them in rea- 
lity, or at leaft in.Print, the Heads and. Reverfes of a 
Series of Imperial, Gothic, Byzantine, or other Medals. 
Sometimes thefe Virtuofo’s lay it to their own Charge, 
and accufe themfelves of the grofleft Miftake, not to _ 
have every where encouraged the Love and Search after 
Antiquity, by the Help of Cuts; one taking upon him 
to be at the Expence of a certain Plate of Medals, ano- 
ther of another; or by advancing, in common, the 
Expence of a fine Colleétion of engraved Heads, ‘Tem- 
ples, Tombs, Inftruments, and Monuments of all srt | 
| i 
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Which would encourage the Work of the Engravers 
and make it an eafy Matter to fet onthefe ufeful Cel- 
lections: fuch a fmall Price as would entirely prevent 
their being counterfeited. It would be very difficult, in- 
deed, to do greater Services, and make better and finer 
Prefents to Society than thefe, | 

Nor is hiftorical Certainty the only Benefit refulting 
from the Infpection of the Monuments and Vouchers of 
Truth. The great Service done to Mankind, by pro- 
curing Cuts to thofe who cannot well have the Monu- 
ments, confifts in facilitating the Progrefs of all the po 
lite Branches of Learning, and in promoting a nice 
Difcernment. The Learned are faid to be commonly 
enough deftitute of a delicate Tafte: Which is not to be 
wondered at, in People who no fooner have done with: 
the grammatical, but they launch headlong into Meta- 
phyfics; whereas the Study of Antiquity gives them a: 
liberal Underftanding, by the Pleafure annexed to thefe 
rational Objeëts. All vanifhes and flips from our Me- 
mory in a cold Reading; but'every thing remains there. 
in good Order, when it is connected with the Features: 

of an Emperor, with the diftinétive Mark of a Colony,: 

with the Decorations of a fecular Year, a triumphal En- 
try, ora happy Return. Tlie Study of Hiftory is à. 
Voyage which we caufe our Imagination to make into di-- 
ftant Countries, or through remote Ages. Every thing: 
is engaging to us there, in Proportion as the Objets are 
brought under our Eye.. | 

Of all Monuments; Coins have been’ chiefly’ multi. 
pled, on account of both their Neceffity and fmall’ Ap- 
paratus. They alfo‘have been-beft preferved of any, on: 
Account of the Hardnefs of their Matter; and the very 
Order of their Series renders them fitter than any to: bes: 
come the Connection of Events:. 

Formerly the Fabric of Coins was diffe- TheancientPis 
rent from what itis at prefent. They cut ric of Coins, > 
a large Plate of Metal: into feveral little: Pie os 
Squares, of which they cut off the Corners with Shears. 
After having fhaped thefe Pieces, fo as to render them: 
perfeily conformable in Point of Weight to the Stand. 
ard-piece, that was the Rule of all the others,. they took: 
each Piece in. Hand enr to make it exa@tly round’ 


by 
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by agentle Hammering. ‘This was a called a Planchet, 
and was fit for an immediate Coining. ‘Then Engravers 
prepared, as they ftill do, a Couple of Maffes of Steel, 
in Form of Dies, cut and terminated by a flat Surface, 
rounded off at the Edges. They engraved or ftamp’d on 
it the Hollow of a Head, a Crofs, a Scutcheon, or any 
other Figure, according to the Cuftom of the Times, 
with a fhort Legend. As one of thefe Dies was to remain 
dormant, and the other moveable, the former ended in 
a fquare Prifm, that it might be introduced into the 
fquare Hole of the Block, which, being fixt very fait, 
kept the Die as fteady and immoveable as any Vice 
could have done. The Planchet of Metal was horizon- 
tally laid upon this inferior Mafs, to receive the Stamp 
of iton one Side, and that of the upper. Die, where- 
with it was covered on the other. This moveable Die, 
having its round engraved Surface refting upon the 
Planchet, had, at its oppofite Extremity, a flat, fquare, 
and larger Surface; upon which they gave feveral heavy 
Blows with a Hammer of an enormous Size, till the 
double Stamp was fufficiently in relievo on each Side 
of the Planchet. This, being finifhed, was immediate- 
‘Ty fucceeded by another ; and they thus became a Stan- 
dard-coin, which had the Degree of Finenefs, ‘the 
‘Weight andthe Mark, determined by the Judgment of 
the In‘pedtors, to make it good current Money. The 
flrong Tempering which was, and is ftill given to two 
Dies of Steel, rendered them capable of bearing thefe 
repeated Percufhons.… 
AE Cris RV Coining has been confiderably improv- 
FORTUNE" ed, and rendered expeditious by feveral 
yagenious Machines, and by a wife Application of the - 
fureft phyfical.Experiments to the Methods of fining, 
dying, and ftamping the different Metals. We may 
very well overlook here the Detail of the minuteft Prac- 
‘tices of Coning, which itis neither difficult nor impor- 
tant to know ; it being enough for us to confider the Ef- 
feét of the Machines -belonging to the Art of the Mint- 
Man. Here follows a fhort Defcription of the Work 
three fineft Inftruments he ufes, az..The Laminating- 
Engine, the Machine to write on the Edge of Coins, and 
she Mill, + 3 
ds Afes 
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_ … After they have taken thé Laminæ of Th 
. Metal out of the Mould into which they 
are caît, they do not beat them on the 
Anvil, as was formerly done; but they make them pafs 
~ and repafs between the feveral Rollers of the Laminating- 
Engine; which, being gradually brought cloffer and 
clofer to each other, prefently give the Lamina its uni- 
form and exaét ‘T'hicknefs. Inftead of dividing as be- 
fore this Lamina into fmall Squares, they at once cut 
clean out of it as many Planchets as it can contain, by 
Means of a fharp fteel Trapan, of a round Figure, hol- 
low within, and of a proportionable Diameter to fhape* 
and cut off the Piece at one and the fame Time. After 
thefe Planchets have been compared and weighed with 
‘Standard. Pieces, then filed, or fcraped; to get off the © 
fuperfluous Part of the Metal, and then boiled and made’ 
clean; they in a Courfe of Rooms arrive at laft at the 
Machine, which marks them upon the Edge, and finally’ 
te the Mill, which, fqueezing each of them fingly be- 
tween the two Dies brought near each other, with one 
Blow, forces the two Surfaces or Fields of the Pieces to* 
fill exadily all the Vacancies of the two Figures engraved 
hollow. The Engine, which ferves to laminate Lead,. 
gives a fufficient Notion of that which flattens Gold and 
Silver Lamina’s between Rollers of a lefs Size. I fhall- 
content myfelf here, with taking Notice of the Figure’ 
of the Machine which ferves to flamp the Edges of Coins;. 
‘and of that of the Mill. TE SR GS 

I. «¢ The principal’ Piece of the Firft . The Machine} 
‘6 are two fteel Laminæ, about a Line 70 famp Coins * 
< thick. One halfof the Legend, orof the ox the Edze. 
s Ring, is engraved on the Thicknefs of Baer. Fons 
 oneof the Lamina’s, and the other Half cee: Oe: 
‘“ on the Thicknefs of the other; and He rat 
« thefe two Laminæ are ftrait, although the Planchets 
«© marked with them be circular. 

‘© When they have a Mind to ftamp a Planchet, they 
‘ put it between the Lamina’s, in fuch Manner, as that 
“ thefe being each of them laid flat upon a Copper- 
«“ Plate, which is fix’d and faftened upon a very thick. 
* Wooden-table, and the Planchet being likewife a 

6 has 


e Laminat- 
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‘: flat on the fame, Plate, the Edge of the Plançhet may 
‘“ touch tbe two Lamina’s on each Side, and in their 
‘« thick Part. One of thefe Laminæ is immoveable, 
‘ and faftened with many Screws; the other flides by 
‘* Means of a dented Wheel, which takes into the 
‘4 Teeth, which.are on the Surface of the Laminz. 
‘© This fliding Lamina makes the Planchet turn in fuch 
‘* Manner, that it remains ftampt on the Edge when 
“ ithas made one Turn. You are to obferve, that none 
‘ but Crown or Half-Crown-pieces can be ftampt with 
“the Legend, Domine falvum fac Regem; becaufe the 
*« Size of them fuffices to make them bear the Impref- 
“ fion of Letters on the Thicknefs of their Edge, 
“© whereas the Size of the other Pieces, both Silver and 
«« Gold. will bear no more than a plain Ring on that 
“« Part” eee Sa ee 
Cae This Machine isfohandy, that a fingle 
the MA. Man may ftamp twenty-thoufand Plan- 
ae Mena T ‘ chets in one Day. It was invented. by 
es mip Are Caflaing, an Engineer, whom Lewis 
BS ie | XIV. rewarded magnificently ; and who 
began to make it work in all our Mints in the Year 1685. 
II. « Gold, Silver, and Copper-planchets, are all of 
_ + them coined with a Mill, to which the coining 
“ Squares cemmonly called Dies are faftened ; that of 
. the Face under, in a fquare Box, garnifhed with male 
«© and female Screws, te fix and keep it fteady, andthe. 
“« the other above, in alittle Box, garnifh’d with the fame 
« Screws, to faften the coining Square. ‘The Planchet 
4s jg laid flat on the Square of the Effigy, which is dor- 
‘“ mant; and they immediately pullthe Bar of the Mill 
«« by its Cords, which caufes the Screw fet within it to 
-« torn. ‘This enters into the female Screw, which is in 
“ the Body of the Mill, fo that the Bar caufes the Screw 
< tg turn with fe much Strength, that by pufhing the 
“upper Square upon that of the Effigy, the Planchet, 
“« violently preffed between both Squares, receives .the 
«« Impreffons of both at one Pull, and inthe Twink. 
+“ Jing of an Eye. The Planchet, thus ftampt and 
«coined, is called, in French, Denier de monoyage. It 
_ * goes through a final Examination made by the Fuge- 
| . S gardes 
3 
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« gardes (Mint-wardens) from whofe Hand it goes into 
** into the World.” pdt 
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We have kept the Clock for the lait of ‘the Inftru- 
ments, which ferve to inftru& Man. The Clock does 
much Honour to the human Mind, both on account of 
its vat Utility, and its ingenious Structure. The coarfeft 
and the moft antique Clock, were it even the old Ba- 
lance Clock, with a Ringing as difmal as that of the 
Samaritaine *, yet never ceafes, from the Belfry which 
contains it, to fpeak to a whole People, and at equal Di- 
ftances to repeat the Warning that it is appointed to give, 
It watches, and, from the Beginning to the End of the 
Night, infornis every private Man in the Intervals of 
his Sleep. It is the Clock that gives the firft Signal of 
Prayers, that caufes the Gates of Towns to be opened, 
‘that calls Affemblies together, and publifhes all our 
Works as they fucceedone another. Itis the Rule of 
Society. ; 

2 | 


WHEEL-CLOCK 8S, 


: Wheel-Clocks are Machines compos’d | 
ef a Variety of Pieces, concurring À of à See side ee : 
them, by the Equality of their Motions, Je ty ee es 
to the dividingof Time intoequal Parts. ~ 7") de ee 
ae Fe 5 Huggins, Der- 
The Principle of Motion in Clocks, is gee me ATH: 
either a Weight or a Spring that caufes (772° #9? 474997 
_the Wheels to turn; and itis a Pendu- £ . 
lum, or a Balance with a fpiral Spring, that moderates 
this Motion, and renders it either equal or uniform. 
Clocks ftrike, or ftrike not. To make a Clock ftrike, 
you muft increafe the Number of the Wheels and 
Springs. and add to it other Pieces, which vary much, 
according to the peculiar Genius and Fancy of each 
Maker. 
They call Movement in a Clock, the Affemblage of 
the Pirces which makes the Hands of-the Dial to turn, 


* A publick Clock on the Pout Neuf, at Paris, 
OF 
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or the Clock to ftrike. When à Clock ftrikes the Hours 
at the fame, Time that it points them out; they call 
firft, Movement, all the Parts that fet the Hands a going, 
and fecond Movement, thofe that procure the Ring- 


ing. | 

one effential’ Property of a good Clock is» the Regu- 
larity of its Motion. If it goes fometimes faft, fome- 
times flow, it cannot be made the Meafure of Time: In 
order, then, that a Clock may anfwer the End it is in- 
tended for, it muft, firft, be regular, that is, it muft be 
wrought according to the Rules of Art, and fecondly, it — 
muft be fettled and kept in that Equality of Motion, 
which conftitutes its Goodnefs. We fhall, for the fu- 
ture, fuppofe that the Pieces of a Clock are without De- 
fects, and that nothing on their Part alters the Equality 
ef Motion. 


Tht Common Pendulum Glooks, 


The Principle of the Motion of a common Pendu- 
lum Clock is a Spring. The Spring is a fteel Lamina 
well beaten, which rolls over itfelf, and makes feveral — 
turns of a fpiral Form. ‘The more turns you caufe it to 
make, the ftiffer it grows, and the more it ftrives to un- 
fold. In order thus to turn the Spring into a Spiral and 


bend it, they inclofe it into hollow Cylinder, called the 


Barrel A, which is traverfed by an Arbor, that ferves as 
an Axis to it. The Spring is faftened at one of its Ex- 
tremities to the Arbor which is fixed, and is faftned at 
the other Extremity to the inward Circumferences of the 
Barrel, fo that the. Barrel turning, whilft the Arbor re-. 
mains fteady, the Spring muit neceffarily’ roll itfelf over 
the Arbor, and, when the Barrel turns the oppofite Way, 

then the Spring unfolds itfelf of courfe. , 
When the Spring is wound up, it endeavours of its 
own accord to be reftored, fo that, by crawing the Cir- 
cumference of the Barrel, it alfo draws whatever is 
faftened to it. [t atts upon the Wheel-work, confifting 
of five Wheels, not reckoning thofe which are between 
the Dial and the Plate it is faftened to. "The Wheel A 
is upon the Barrel, and has eighty-four Teeth: It takes 
tato the Teeth of the Pinion of the Wheel B, which is 
called 
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called the third Wheel. This Pinion has fourteen 
‘Teeth or Leaves, andthe Wheel B-has eighty-four, as 
well as the Wheel A. The Wheel B takes into the 
Leaves of the Pinion of the Wheel ©, whichis called 
the long-arbored Wheel, becaufe the Arbor of that 
Wheel traverfes the Dial: It is alfo called the Minute- 
wheel, becaufe the faid Arbor carries the Minute-hand. 
The Pinion has feven Teeth, and the Wheel itfelf has 
feventy-eight. The Minute-wheel C takes into the 
Leaves of the Pinion of the Wheel D, called the Can- 
trator Canting-wheel. ‘The Pinion of this has fix Leaves, 
and the Wheel itfelf has fixty-fix. ‘The Wheel D takes 
into the Leaves of the Pinion of the Balance-wheel E. 
The Pinion of this Wheel has fix Leaves, and the Wheel 
itfelf has thirty-three Teeth. | 
The Spring would unbend with Precipitation, and 
caufe the Wheel-work and the Hands of the Dialto 
turn with the utmoft Swiftnefs, #f nothing moderated 
the Quicknefs of this Aëtion. But, they regulate the 
Strength of the Spring in the Barrel, by Means of a 
Weight which is fufpended, and fwings from Right to 
the Left, and from Left to Right. This Weight is 
faftened to a Wire, or an Iron-rod of a certain Length. 
This Affemblage of the Weight and the Rod is called 
the Pendulum: ‘The Rod is faftened, at its upper End, 
to an horizontal Arbor that moves round its Pivots: 
This Arbor has two Pallets, which the Teeth of: the 
Balance wheel ftrikes againft. They are diftant from 
each other the Diameter of the Balance-wheel** and 
their Planes or flat Surfaces make an Angle of about an 
hundred Degrees. When one of the two Pallets is 
ftruck, the other is free. Now, as the Weight that | 
{wings cannot vibrate backwards and forwards, but in a 
certain Time, the Balance-wheel is alternately ftopt by 
one and the other Pallet, and is ftopt the longer, as the 
Pendulum is flower, and its Vibrations of longer Dura- 
tion. Itis plain, that, at each Vibration, the Balance- 
wheel ftrikes againft one of the Pallets, and it is always 
the oppofite Teeth that are in this alternate Contaét : 
Therefore the Quicknefs of the Motion of the Wheel. 
work depends on the Quicknefs or Slownefs of the Vi- 
ë brations 
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brations of the Pendulum, Now the Spring in the Bar- 
rel cannot unfold, but in Proportion as the Wheel- 
work yields to its Impreflion; therefore the Pendulum, 
by retarding the Wheel-work, moderates the Strength 
of the Spring. The alternate Meeting of the Pallets of 
the Arbor of the Pendulum, with the Teeth of the Ba- 
_lance-wheel, is called the Scapement. The Goodnefs 
of the Scapement is an effential Part of a Cleck. Its 
Perfection confifts in not difturbing the Ifochronifm or 
equal Duration of the Vibrations of the Pendulum: 
For, the Pendulum makes, of its own Accord, all its 
Vibrations in equal ‘Times: But, the Scapement may, 
by the Inequality of its Shocks, alter the Equality of the 
Vibrations ; andthe Mafters in the Art, who know how 
much a good Scapement contributes tothe Kegularity — 
ef a Clock, make it their fpecial Care to find out the 
Defects of the old Scapements, in order to mend them, 
or even to invent new and more perfect ones. Great 
Commendations are beftowed on that found by Mr. 
Gourdain, -one of our moft ingenious Clock-makers ; 
who has adapted it with equal Succefs to the common 
Watch. . 
The Wheels, we have juft mentioned, are defigned to 
“regulate the Unfolding of the Spring in the Barrel ; and 
the Number of their Teeth muft anfwer the Number of 
the Vibrations of the Pendulum. But there are other 
Wheels, which are concealed between the Dial and the 
Plate of Metal to which it is faftened, and ferve for the 
Motion of the Hands: The Affemblage of them is called 
the Motion-part. Fe 
To underftand this Difpofition of the Wheels, and to 
be fenfible of their Effect, we muft recall what we faid 
a little betore, that the Arbor of the Minute-wheel comes 
“through the Dial at its Center. This Arbor enters with 
a Friction into a Pipe called the Canon-pinion. ‘The 
Minute-hand, which is the outermoit, is fixed upon this 
Pinion. It carries alfo a Pinion, which takes into the 
Wheel"F called the Wheel of Communication. ‘This 
Wheel has a Pinion of fix Leaves, which takes into the 
Dial-wheel G, having feventy-two Teeth. ‘This Wheel 
is bored at the Center, and traverfed by the mein as the 
inute- 
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Miunte-wheel, and by the Canon:pinion. This Dial- 
- wheel is furmounted by a {mall pipe, which makes but 

one Body with it, and carries the Hour-hand G. 
_ What we have juit faid is fuficient to thew why we 
may turn the Hour and the Minute-hands both to the 
Right and the Left, without altering any thing in the Mo- 
tion of the Pendulum. For, the Canon-pinion Ricking 
to the Arbor of the Minute- wheel, no otherwife than by 
Friction, it thence follows, that, if nothing overpowers 
the Friction, this Canon will turn along with the Mi- 
nute-wheel: But, if fome Caufe fhould overpower the — 
Friétion, in that Cafe the Canon will turn which way 
you pleafe without the Minute-wheel ; and, the Hand 
of the Minutes being upon this Canon, it will confe- 
quently turn with it. Befides, as the Pinion of the faid 
Canon takes into the Teeth of the'Wheel F, and the 
Pinion of that Wheel into the Dial-wheel G, to the {mall 
Pipe of which the Minute-hand is joined; of courfe, 
the Hand of the Minutes happening to turn without the 
Minute-wheel, the Hour-hand will turn along with it. 
_.'Fherefore, if the Pendulum be either too fait or too flow, 
-you may equally put backward or forward the Hands of 
the Dial, toadjuft them to the Hour.” .- : 

Let us now fee, in what Manner the Wheels: with the 
Number of Teeth we have refpe@ively afligned them, 
caufe the Hand of the Minutesto make a whole Turn of 
the Dial in an Hour, while the Hour-hand makes only 
that fingle ‘Turn in. twelve Hours Time. We are then to 
obferve, that, ifthe Number of the ‘Teeth of a Wheel is 
divided by the Number of the Leaves of the Pinion which 
it takes into, the Quotient will mark the Number of Turns 
which the Pinion makes, whilft the Wheel makes one. 
For Inftance: The Minute. wheel. Chas, as we faid, 78 
‘Teeth, and it takes into a Pinion of 6 Leaves. belonging 
to the Canting-wheel: Now 6 is contained 13> Times 
in 78 ;,. Therefore the Pinion.of the Canting-wheel,. and 
of courfe that Wheel itfelf, makes 12 Pars, whilft the 
Minute-wheel makes but-one. Likewife the Canting- 
wheel D has 66:Teeth, and it takes into a Pinion of 6 
Leaves belonging to the Balance-wheel Ey, Therefore, 
dividing 66 by 6, the Quotient,11 is the Number of 
TT wir which the. Balance- wheel, and its Pinion make, 
4 i whilft . 
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whilft the Canting-wheel makes but one. The Balance” 
wheel E has 33 Teeth, every one of which is, in each 
Turn it makes, met by one of the Pallets of the two — 
Pallets of the Arbor of the Pendulum: Therefore, in 
one fingle Turn ofthe Balance-wheel, the Arbor of the 
. Pendulum ftrikes 66 Times againft the Teeth of that 
Wheel: Now, each Time one of the Pallets ftrikes the 
Balance-wheel, the Pendulum makes one Vibration ; 
therefore the Pendulum makes 66 Vibrations in one Turn 
of the Balance-wheel. Let us recapitulate. The Minute - 
Wheel makes one Turn, whilft the Canting- wheel makes 
13; andthe Balance-wheel makes 11, whilft the Cant- 
ting-wheel makes one: ‘Therefore the Balance-wheel 
makes 13 Times 11, that is, 143 Turns, whilft the Mi- 
nute-wheel makes but one: But the Pendulum ofcillates : 
66 Times, whilft the Balance-wheel makes one Turn, 
therefore, the Pendulum makes 143 Times 66 or 9438 
Vibrations, whilft the Balance:wheel makes 143 Turns. 
Now, the Minute-wheel ought to make its Revolution 
in an Hour, fince the Arbor of that Wheel carries the 
Minute-hand, which ought to make the Compafs of the 
Dial inan Hour: Therefore the Pendulum ought to make 
9438 Vibrations in the like Space of an Hour: Now, 
the Pendulum muft be 64 Lines, thatis, 5 Inches and 4 
Lines long, to make this Number of Vibrations in an 
Hour. Were itlonger, it would make fewer in the like 
"Time, and the Numbers propofed would no longer fuit 
fuch a Pendulum. “The fame Thing would happen, if 
dt was fhorter, as it would make more than 9438 Vibra- 
tions in an Hour. You fee then, that, the Numbers of 
“Teeth given to the Minute, Balance, and Canting- 
‘wheels, being fo determined, as that the Minute-wheel 
‘may make its Révolution in an Hour, a Pendulum of a 
‘certain Length is of courfe required. With a Pendulum 
‘of 5 Inches 4 Lines 4, the Minute-wheel, the Hand it 
bears, and the Canon-pinion, fhall then make one Turn 
Gn an Hour: The Wheel of Communication F will alfo 
make its Revolution in the like Time, it having as many 
Teeth as the Canon-pinion : Now, the Dial-wheel G, 
which carries. the Hour‘hand, has 72 Teeth: If then 
‘you divide this Number by the Pinion 6 of the Wheel 
af Communication, the Quotient 12 is the Number of 
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Turns which the Wheel will make, whilft the Dial- 
_wheel makes one: Therefore the Wheel of Communi- 
cation and the Minute-wheel fhall make 12 Turns, 
whilft the Dial-wheel makes one : It will then go round 
the Dial in 12 Hours, fince the Minute-wheel makes it” 
in one. 

The two firft Wheels A and B will exactly determine 
the Time the Pendulum will go without being wound 
up. Thethird Wheel B has 84 ‘Teeth, and it takes 
into a Pinion of Seven, which is faftned to the Minute- 
wheel C. If, then, you divide 84 by 7, the Quotient 
42 is the Number of Turns which the Pinion 7 and the 
Minute-wheel C make, whilft the third Wheel B makes 
one: Now the Minute-wheel C makes 24 Turns in one 
Day, therefore the Wheel B makes two Turns in the 
like Time. On the other Hand, they give the Wheel 
A 84 Teeth, and it takes into a Pinion of 14, belonging 
to the Wheel B: If, then, you divide 84 by 14, the 
Quotient 6 is the Number of Turns which the Pinion . 
14 and the Wheel B make, whilft the Wheel A makes 
‘one. Now, the Wheel B makes two Turns in one Day, 
therefore it makes 6 Turns in three Days: And as the 
Wheel A makes one Turn, whilft the Wheel B makes 
6, it follows that the Wheel A makes one Turn in 
three Days? therefore the Spring in the Barrel makes 
alfo one Turn in the fame Time, and one of the Spirés 
unfold itfelf in that Space. Ifthen, the Spring makes 
five Turns in bending round itfelf, and round an Arbor 
of the Barrel, the Pendulum will go for fifteen Days with- 
out being wound up. But as the Spring would not be 
ftrong enough toward the End, if it were entirely un- 


_ folded, Ufe has taught the Clock-makers to make it of 


eight Spires and a half inftead of five. 
The FUSEE. 

* The F ufee has the Figure ofa truncated Cone, or _ 
rather of a Bell: Itis a perpetual Lever which corrects 
the Inequality of the Action of the Spring in the Barrel, — 
in fuch Manner that the A@tion of the Spring, which 


Fig, IV. F. 


is 
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is of itfelf unequal, may neverthelefs become equal when 
it exerts upon the Wheel-work. It is for that Reafon 
that the Fufee is equally big as it rifes. When the 
Spring is bent, the Fufee begins to be covered with the 
Chain at its loweft End, and when the Chain is come — 
to the higheft [Part of the Fufee, the Spring is bent in. 
the Barrel, as much as it can poffible be. ‘The Tenfion 
of the Spring being now the greateft and the moft pow- 
erful it can acquire and exert upon the Wheel-work, it 
4s diminifhed by making it draw the Fufee, and confe- 
quently the Wheel-work, by the Part of the Chain that 
lies upon the narroweft of the Spires. Itthen draws by 
the fhorteft Lever. ‘The A@ion of-this Spring weaken- 
ing fucceflively more and more, it acts and pulls by a 
Lever, which is gradually and fucceflively longer and 
Jonger. Therefore the fucceflive Lofs of the Forces of 
the Spring is preportionably repaired by the Advantage 
of the fucceflive Lengthening of the Lever. | 
+ The following is a Method for cutting the Spires of 
the Fufee. You muft flop and fix the Arbor A B, that 
the Barrel C C turning round that Arbor, the Spring 
‘may bend as it folds round itfelf within the Barrel: Ia 
order to this, you muft furround the Barrel with a Silk- 
_ firing, thin and long enough to cover the Fufee, and 
faften at one End of it the Weight D, which is four 
Ounces, and will make the Barrel run round the Arbor 
AB, and the String will lengthen as it unfolds itfelf, 
‘This done, you muft place a Thread F E horizontally or 
parallel to the Arbor A B, and mark upon it the Point 
G, at which the Weight D meets it when it ftops: 
Then, you muft add Ounce-weights fucceflely, and, at 
each Addition ofa new Weight, you muft flay till the © 
‘Barrel ceafes turning, and then mark upon the filk String © 
the Point at which it meets the horizontal Thread: In 
this Manner you will have upon the String as many Di- 
vifions as you have added Ounce-weights to the firft 
Weight D : If you continue this operation till the String 


| … islong enough to cover the Fufee, you will have what is 


: . neceflary to draw it ont. J. You are to find the Lengths 


of Lever which anfwer to the different Weights which 


RO LTÉE 
have 
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… have given the feveral Lengthenings of the Srring, or 
. produced the fucceflive Tenfions ofthe Spring, * If, for 
Inftance, you are defired to find out the Length of the 
Arm G H, when the Spring pulls with an Effort of fix | 
Ounces, that is, when the Barrel fupports a fix Ounce- 
weight ; the Semi-diameter A C of its Bafis being fup- 
pofed to contain 24 Parts, you muft make the followin 
Proportion: As fix Ounces are to four Ounces, fo is B 
of 24 Parts to G H of 16 Parts. You will find the other 
Arms by as many fuch Proportions as you have marked 
Divifions upon the String, II. To place upon the Fufee 
the different Lengths of Lever, which youhave determined 
in the Manner juit mentioned, you muft cut out the Fu- 
fee from the Bottom to the Top, fo that the firf& Divifion 
of the String may be between B C and the Lever, which 
anfwers the Weight of five Ounces; and the fecond Di- 
vifion of the faid String between the Lever,’ which an- 
fwers the Weight of five Ounces, and the Lever G H, 
which anfwers the Weight of fix Ounces; and fo on, 
sill the laft Divifion of the String be between the laft _ 
_ Lever but one and the laft, which is the fhorteft of all, 
and muft terminate the upper End of the Fufce. 


An Idea of a common Warten. 


Our common Watches point out the Minutes, and, if > 
you pleafe, the Seconds. They have five Wheels, ex- 
clufive of thofe of the Motion, a Barrel which contains 
the Spring, or Primum Mobile, a Fufee, a Balance, the 
Spiral-fpring, ‘and an endlefs Screw, which ferves ta — 
flacken or bend it more. The main Spring in the Bar- 
rel aéts upon the Fufee, by means of a Chain which is 
wound fometimes round the Barrel, fometimes round the 
Fufee, or partly-round the one, and partly round the 
other. = ee 

+ The firft of the five Wheels A is the Wheel _ 
of the Fufee, It’has the the fame Axis or Arbor as 
the Fufee; in fuch Manner, however, that the Fufee 
may turn without the Wheel, and the wheel can never 
turn without the Fufee. The Fufee turns without the 


* Fig. IV. + Fig. V. ie 
Bees y 
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Wheel, when the Spring in the Barre] is wound up: © 


For you make both the Fufee and Barrel turn by means — : 


of the Key : For which Reafon the Chain does then pafs. 


from the Surface of the Barrel to that of the Fufee. Itis 


only this way that the Fufee can turn without the, Wheel 
_A, the Plan of which is feen in a. Whenthe Spring is . 
wound up, and the. Key taken out, the Bafis of the Fufee, 
which is cut into crooked Teeth H, and is buried in the 
Thicknefs of the Wheel of the Fufee A, meets a fmall 
Piece of Brafs, moveable. round a fixed Point I, which 
permits the Teeth to flide away whilft the Watch is 
wound up, and flops them when you offer. to turn the 
Fufee the oppofite Way. Then the Fufee and its Wheel 
yield together to the Chain as making but one and the 
fame Body: And as the Spring- in the Barrel atts by _ 
means of the Chain upon the Fufee, and confequently 
upon its Wheel, the whole Wheel-work is pulled, and 
the Motion is communicated to the very Wheels of the 
Dial. The fecond Wheel B is called the Minute-wheel, and _ 
alfo the long arbored Wheel, becaufe its Arbor comes thro’ © 
the Dial. ‘The Wheel C. is called the third Wheel. 
‘The Wheel D is called the Canting-wheel ; and the 
Wheel E the Balance-wheel. All thefe Wheels have a 
Pinion, except the Wheel A of the Fufee. Thefe five 

_ Wheels.are vifible on opening the Watch: Butthere are 
fome which lie concealed between the Dial and the firft 
Plate. They are for the Hands of the Dial; and are, 
for that Reafon, called the Motion: This Motion-work 
confifts of two Pinions and two Wheels. The frit of 
thefe Pinions is upon a Pipe or-Canon, into which the 
Arbor of the long-fhanked Wheel enters with Friction, fo 
that the Canon may turn to the ‘Right and Left, with- 
out the Wheel belonging to the Arbor on which it is 
put, when you make an Effort capable of overpowering 
the Friction. It is called the Canon-pinion, as was al- 
ready faid. This Pinion takes into the Teeth of the 
: Wheel of Communication F, whofe Pinion takes into 
the Dial-wheel G, whichis upon a Canon, into which 
the Arbor of the Minute-wheel, and the Canon-pinior 
enter without Friction. ‘This Canon carries the Minute: 
hand, which confequently makes a Turn of the Dial à 
the 
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the fame ‘Time as the Minute-wheel does: . And the 
Canon ofthe Dial-wheel G carries the Hour- hand, which 
makes likewife its Revolution in the fame Time as the 
Wheel does. This* is only the Unfolding of the Pieces, 
many of which would lie hidden if they were put to the 
Perfpective of the Affemblage. 

The Number of Teeth commonly given to the 


Wheels and Pinions of a Watch are as follow: The | 


Wheel of the Fufee A has 48 Teeth ; the Minute-wheel 
B 54,.and a Pinion.of 12. The third Wheel C 48, and 
a Pinion of 6; the Canting-wheel D 48, and a Pinion of 
6. ‘The Balance-wheel E 1 5, and.a Pinion of 6. The 
fame Motion might be effected, and the Hands of the 
Dial be made to turn, that is, the Hand of the Minutes 
in on Hour, and the Hand of the Hours in 12, by means 
of Numbers different from thele. Let us, however, be 
contented with the ufual Calculations. ‘ 

If you divide the Number 48 of the Wheel A, by the 
Number 12 of the Pinion of the Wheel B, the Quotient 
4 is the Number of Turns which the Wheel B and its. 
Pinion make, whilft the: Wheel A, make one. If you 
divide the Number 54 of the Wheel B, by the Number 
6 of the Pinion of the Wheel C, the Quotient 9 is the 
Number of Turns of the Wheel C and its Pinion, whilft 
the Wheel B makes one, If you divide the Number 48 
of the Wheel C by the: Number 6 of the Pinion of the 
Wheel D, the Quotient 8 is the Number of Turns of 
this Wheel and its Pinion, whilft the Wheel C makes 
one Turn. Finally, if you divide the Number 48 of 
the Wheel D, by the Number 6 of the Pinion of the, 
Balance-wheel E; the Quotient 8 is the Number of 
Turns of the Wheel E and its Pinion, whilft the Wheel, 
D makes one. 

Let us now fee the Gite of Fine ILES the Ba-. 
- lance-wheel makes, whilft the Minute-wheel B makes 
one. The Wheel C makes 9 Turns, whilft the Wheel B 
makes one, and the Wheel D makes 8, whilft the has 
C makes one. ‘Therefore the Wheel D makes 9 
Times 8, or 72 Turns, whilft the Wheel C make 
But the Wheel E makes 8 Turns whilft the Wheel 5. 


* Fi e y. 
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makes one; therefore, the Wheel E makes 8 Times 72, 
or 576 Turns, whilf the Wheel D makes 72 : Confe- 
quently, the Wheel E makes 576 Turns, whilft the 
Wheel B makes one, or whilft the Wheel C makes 9, 
and the Wheel D 72: But, the Wheel B makes one 
Turn in an Hour, becaufe its Arbor bears the Minute- 
hand; therefore, the Wheel E makes 576 Turns in the 
like Time of an Hour: Now, the Pallets of the Balance 
K ftrike, each of them, againft all the Teeth of the 
Balance-wheel E, at each Turn of the faid Wheel : And 
it having 15 Teeth, the two Pallets together muft, of 
courfe, itrike the Teeth of the Balance-wheel 30 ‘Times 
‘in one Turn of the faid Wheel : And the Balance making 
one Vibration, at each Time the Wheel of the Pallets 
hits againft one Tooth of the Balance-wheel* the Balance 
makes, of courfe, 30 Vibrations in one Turn of the 
_ Balance-wheels, and 576 Times 30, or 17280 Vibra- 
tions, in 676 Turns, or in‘an Hour: Which is, of courfe, 
. the Number of Vibrations made by the Baiance in 
an Hour. re 3 
The Balance muft then be neither too heavy nor too 
light, but of that critical Weight that will agree with this 
Number of Vibrations. Ifitis too heavy, the Vibra- 
tions will be flow, and it will make lefs than 17280 in 
an Hour’s Time, and the Watch will be too flow. If, on 
the contrary, itis too light, it will make a greater Num- 
ber of Vibrations during the fame Time, and the Watch 
will be too fait. | e : ke 

Since the Minute-hand makes.one Turn in an Hour, 
on the Suppofition that the Balance makes 17280 Vibra- 
tions in the fame Time, it follows likewife, that the 
Canon-pinion makes its Revolution alfo in an Hour. 
Now, this Pinion has 12 Teeth, and the Wheel of Com- 
munication 36; therefore, if you divide 36 by 12, the 
Quotient 3 is the Number of ‘Turns of the Pinion, during 
one Turn of the Wheel of Communication F. The 
Dial-wheel G has 40 Teeth, and the Pinion of the 
Wheel of Communication has 10: If then you divide 
40 by 10, the Quotient 4 is the Number of Turns of 
the Wheel ‘of Communication F, during one Turn of 
the Dial-wheel G: But, whilft the Wheel F makes 4 
‘Turns, the Canon-pinion and the Minute-hand ee 4 
| | imes 


+ 
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Times 3, or .,12 Turns: Therefore the Mintte-hand 
makes 12 Turns, whilft the Dial-wheel G:and the Hand. 
of the Hours make ‘one Turn; and, as the Hand of the : 
Minutes turns round the Dial in an Hour, it follows, that» 
the Hand of the Hours muft tarmin 2. - 1 | AE 
The Minute-wheel Bmakes:4 Turns, whilft the Wheel 
of the -Fufee» A: makes: one» Therefore,-one Turn. of 
the Chain unwinds itfelf from the Fufee, and thence paffes 
over the Barrel in the Space of 4 Hours.. Therefore, it 
the Chain makes 8 Turns round the Fufee, the, Watch 
may go 32 Hours:: Ifit makes more or lefs, Turns; it. 
will go more or lefs than 32 Hours. But, the Spring. 
‘being too. weak when it comes near the End of the 
Fufee, no body waits till the Chain is quite off the 
Fufee before he winds up his Watch: But they wind it 
up every 24 Hours, and rather getting up than going to 
Bed ; becaufe, if you forget it at Night, you runthe Rifk of 
pafiing the whole Night without thinking of your Watch. 
*In order to render the-Vibrations of the Balance of 
a more equal Duration, they add to it a Spiral-fpring. 
This is a very narrow? and'véry thin Steel-lamina F, 
wound into a fpiral Line, and faftened by one ofits Ex- 
tremities M to the Arbor of the Balance, which tra. 
verfes the faid Line perpendicularly, and to a fixed 
Point N, by the other Extremity. There is a Portion 
of a Wheel OO called the Ratch, which is made to 
turn at pleafure to the Rightor Left, according as you 
turn the Hand P of the Silver-piece, which is near the 
Cock R, and which moves the fmall Wheel S, whofe 
Teeth take into thofe of the Ratch. Now the: Spital- 
{pring pafles through a Ring or Slide X which is faftened: © 
to the Ratch, and is governed by it. If then the Slide, 
which fixes the Spiral at the Point X, brings this Point 
into L towards N, where the Spiral-fpringüs faitened by 
one of its Extremities, the Vibrations are lefs frequent, 
becaufe this Spring becomes by that.means longer, and 
the Motion of the Hands, and of the whole Watch is 
flackened: If, onthe contrary, the Slide goes from 
the fixed Point, the Spiral-fpring is thereby fhortened, 
its Vibrations are more frequent, and the Watch is, 
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To make the Watch go fafter or flower, by a: 
the Hand ‘of the Silver-piece P, which covers the dittlen 
Wheel S;: ‘you muft know, that on one fide: of the [Raden 
Figure KIT: there are the | ‘Figures, FIL: IH: HT. 
V. &e. And the Figures, XI. xX. IX. VIII. Vil. &c:: 
Let us fuppofethe H and to be upon the Number XII. 
If you have a Mindto have the Watch’gosfafter,: you 
muft make the Hand to be upon the Numbers:I. II. IIE. 
III. &c. If on the Contrary, you: would :make the 
Watch go flower, you muft put:the Hand upon: one: of 
the Numbers. on the-other Side: ‘To be:able to govern 
and rule a Pendulum that points: to the Seconds, dt will 
fuffice to fée the Enumerations of: the Pieces of ae VIE 


Plate XXMUP. © ci 
L-A T E XXXL 


COINS. 


Figs: A. The échec. Fr write on the “Res Of. Coins. 
Fig. B. The: Mill. he 


PLATE XXXIL. 


Ciocr- MAKING. 


Fig. 1. ‘The Wheel Clock ‘een fide-ways. SE 
Fig. H. The, Wheel -Work, and the Motion féen. in- 


Front. 


Bp Ti. IVe: wit V. The Management of the Fufee. Fi 

AR dhe A TE. pie cr cay 
The Waren and the food Pen vat 
Fig, V. The Watch. 


A. The Barrel, the Chain, and the Fue with its 


Wheel. — 
a. A Plan of the Wheel, which the F ae draws along 
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B. The Minute-wheel. 

C. The third-Wheel.. 

D. The Canting-wheel. 

E. The Balance-wheel moving alternately th 
of the Balance K. a - Rs à 

F and G are here as they are in the Motion ofthe 
Pendulum, -Plate XXXII, : 

F. The Wheel of Communication, which is drawn 
by the Pinion of the Canon laid over the Shank of the 
Minute-wheel B. : 
_G. The Dial-wheel, which is, together with its 
Hand, drawn by the Pinion of the Wheel of Communi: 
cation F. . - 

H. The under Part of the Fufee turnine freely one! 
Way, and ftopt the other. Way by the Click I, which 
keeps the Fufee united the fame Way with the Wheel 
A a, fo that the Fufee, which is pulled by the Spring 
leads alfo the fame Way both the Wheel A and the 
Wheel-work. | 

K. The Balance and its Pallets **, 

L. The Spiral-fpring. : 

M. One Endof the Spiral-Line, faftened to the Shank 
of the Balance. . | ae 

N. ‘The other End faftened to a thick Point. 

OO. The Ratch. 

P. A Silver-piece which hidesithe Wheel S and 
drawsthe Ratch by means of it. ee 

R. The Cock, which is both the Cover and th 
port of the Balance. 

T. The Slide. 13 

X. The Paflage of the Slide, which Jehothens ar 
fhortens the Spiral Line, according as it is cite Pie 


e Sup- 


Balance. ; 

What might be ftill puzzling in. the Affeiaklawe’ 
of the feveral Pieces of a SoringaPeadilum | atte 
Watch, will be compleatly cleared by what’ remains 
to be faid of the Pendulum which points out the Se: 


x 


conds, | 


M2 
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The PENDULUM with Weights, and pointing out the 
Seconds. 


Fig. VIII. AA, BB, the Plates or Pieces of Sup- 
port, fA ; 
C. The frft Wheel which has 80 Teeth, and the 
Axis of which bears alfo the little Wheel D, briftling 
with Points, to hinder the two free fpinning of the 
Cord which is over it, and which being pulled by a 
Weight, caufes the Wheel C, and the whole Work to 
move aleng «with it. ee 

E. A Pinion of 8 Teeth, into which°the Wheel C 
takes. | 

F. ‘The fecond Wheel, which has 48 Teeth. 

‘Ga APmionof 8 Teeth, which the fecond Wheel F 
takes into. | | 

. H. The Canting-wheel having alfo 48 Teeth. 

1. An horizontal Pinion of 24 Teeth. 

K. The Balance-wheel having 15 ‘Teeth like thofe 
of a Saw. : 2 ” 

1. M. The Axis of the Pallets. LL The two Pallets. 

NP. Squares into which the two Pivots, which the 
Axis LM turns upon, are inferted. : 

Q. A Nipple bored in a tranfverfe Manner, to yield 
- a free Paflage of the Axis LM, and bored allo at 
Bottom to admit the Pivot of the Balance-wheel K, 
which: inferts its other Pivot into the Square marked R. 

‘There is, in the Plate BB, a large a Aperture defigned to 
procure the free Playing of the Balance-wheel K, and of 
one of the two Pallets L, which is towards P. 

S.-The Fork, a {mall Brafs-rod, bent at Bottom, 
and opened at its loweft End, to receive and guide the. 
Pendulum. 3 ) 
'T. The Cycloid ; a Brafs-lamina, which is double, 
and. bent. See the Difpofition of it reprefented in Front, 
in the Fig. 8. TT... . 

VV. The Pendulum, anIron-rodthree horary Feet long, 
which makes three Feet 8 Lines one fecond, the horary 
Foot being to our Pié dé Roi, (12 Inches) as 881 to 
864. We could exprefs in the a buta very fmall 
Part of the Length of the Pendulum. i 

x 16 
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The Rodis terminated by a fmall Mafs of Lead X, 
weighing three Pounds, and of a lenticular Form, that 
it may cut the Air the better. Itis fufpended by two 
Threads, which go backwards and forwards between the 
two Lamine, I'T, when you think it proper to 
ufe the Cycloid. The Threads by laying themfeives 
alternately upon the one and the other Lamina, fhoiten 
the Pendulum at every Time, and caufe the lenticular 
Weight to defcribe, not indeed: a Portion of a. Circle, 
but - another Curve, which Mr. Hugens thought very 
ufeful to render the Ofcilations of a Duratien always 
equal. Our beft Workmen pretend that they itand ur 
no need of it. 

YY. À third Plate that bears the Dial. 

. Is the Center of the Dial, through which the Axis 
ef the firft Wheel C does pafs. 

The Dial has two Circles, one external and divided 
into 69 equal Parts, which are the Minutes or the Mea- 
fure of an Hour; the other internal, and div! ded into 12 
equal Parts, which are the 12 Hours. 

Between the Plate AA and YY, is ‘the Wheel 88 fet 
upon the Arbor of the Wheel C, with a Canon which 
reaches as far as ¢:. This Canon carriesins a Hand 
which turns over the 60 Minutes in an Hour. It enters 
with a Friction, and with fome Effort; fo that the Ar- 
bor carries it along with it in its Revolution: You may 
neverthelefs make it turn any. way, iidiferentlv, by 
overcoming with your Hand the Refiftance offered by 
the Friétion, without imprinting any Motion on the Axis 
of the Wheel C. This Wheel 83, which has 30 Teeth, 
carries away the Wheel of Communication vy which 
has alfo 30 Teeth, and a Pinion of Six. This Pinion 
bears upon the Square d‘ which is faftened to the Plate 
AA. It carries away the Dial-wheel © which has 72 
Teeth, andis fet upon the foregoing Pee ce, by Means _ 
of another Canon 84. The Canon §, which is not.fo 
long as the Canon «¢, carries 8 a Hand fhorter than 
that of the Minutes, to point out the Hours. It is en- 
tirely moveable, and is not aétuated by the Canon of 
the Minutes: But it yields to the Motion of the Wace 
f, whilft the Canon ¢¢ together with the Axis re yields a | 
Part to the Impreffion of the Wheel C, | 

M 3 AA Is 
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AA Is a Wheel fupported on the Axis of the Canting- 
wheel H, and of its Pinion G. This Wheel makes its 
‘Purn in the Time of a Minute, and bears 60 Figures, 
which offer one after another, in the fame Space of ‘Time, 
over againit a {mall Aperture marked Z, there to point 
cut the 60 Seconds or Parts of a Minute. ‘The Axis of 
the Wheel H may be prolonged beyond the Plate Y, and 
a Hand be fixt to it, that willturn in one Minute upon the 
Go. Divifions or Parts of a {mall Circle, called the Circle 
of the Seconds. 

This is the Manner in which the Wheel-work, deter- 
mined as we have juft mentioned, gives for every Hour 
60 Times 60. Vibrations of the Pendulum, and points 
out 60 Times 60 Seconds. One fingle Turn of the 
Wheel C, which has 80 Teeth, caufes the Pinion E 
which has but 8 to make 1o Turns. For eight multi- 
plied by 10, makés 80. The Pinion E of 8 ‘Teeth, 
turning 10 Times upon C, <exhaufts its 80 Teeth,” It 
is with the Wheel, as it is with its Pinion E, and whilft © 
the Wheel makes ro Turns to ‘one fingle Revolution of 
the Wheel C, it caufes the Wheel H and its Pinion G, - 
to make as many Times 6 "I'urns; for this Pinion is of 
eight Teeth, and the Wheel F is of 48, which are in- 
_tirely exhaufted by fix Times eight. ‘Therefore whilft 
the Wheel C makes one Turn, and the Wheel F ten, 
the Wheel H makes fix Times ten or 60. Now, whilft 
it caufes the Wheel aa, which it carries to make as 
many Turns; this prefents, at every Turn, the 60 Fi- 
gures at the Aperture Z : Therefore, whilft the Axis of 
the Wheel C carries the Hand of the: Minutes over the 
6o Marks, the Wheel aa will fhew 60 Times its 60 
Séconds, ree sink a 

The Pinion I, which hath “24 Teeth, is twice carried 
away with the Balance-wheel K, by one fingle Revolu- 
tion of the Canting-wheel H which has 48 ‘Teeth, the 
double of 24. Therefore whilft H makes 6o ‘Turns to 
one fingle Revolution of C, the Balance-wheel K makes 
120 Revolutions. Now the Wheel K has 16 Teeth, 
which in one Revolution ftrikes fucceflively againft each 
of the two Pallets, which makes 30 Strokes for each 
Révolution, and likewife, 30 Vibrations of the Pendu- 
lum, viz. 15 Motions the one Way, and as many bd 

| other 
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other Way. Therefore, the r20 Turns of the Balance- 
wheel K, multiplied by 39, will give 3600 Seconds ; 
that is, 3600 Strokes, of the Pallets, and, 3600 Vibra- 
tions of the Pendulum, for one Revolution of C, which 
is completed in an Hour. 

The Revolution of the Wheel BB is alfo of an Hour, 
it being made upon the fame Axis. But this Wheel, 
which has 30 Teeth, will in an Hour exhauit the 30 
Teeth of » the: Wheel.of- Communication yy, which 
eaufes its Pinion of 6 Teeth to make a Turn of the fame 
Duration. Thofe 6 Teeth takes into the Wheel ( which 
has 72, and together with its Canon 09 plays freely, 
that is, without any Friction upon the Canon that. bears 
the Miaute-hand. This Pinion, by its 6 Teeth, that 1s, 
by its intire Revolution, which lafts an Hour, exhaufts 
only fix Teeth of. the Hour-wheel 7,: Now 6 isiz Times 
found in 7z. ‘Therefore, during 12 Revolutions of this 
Pinion, which are..12 Hours,.the Wheel (<will.make 
but one Turn, and lead the Hand it bears at 09 over the 
12 Hours of the Dial. Thus, two Revolutions of the 
Wheel @, by fhewing twice the 12 Hours of the Dial, 
will anfwer.24 Revolutions of 77, of BB; and of C. 
This Clock placed. at.the Height of fix Foot may, 
with a Weight of about. 6 Pounds, go the Space of 30 
Hours. The Weight. is raifed again before it is quite 
down; and that it may always bear upon the: Wheel- 
work, which muit be kept going without any Interrup- 
tion, even whilft the Weight is raifed again ; they com- 
monly have recourfe to the following precaution, not- 
withitanding other Methods which have been invented 
by:fome ingenious Clack-maketse yon teas Bis 
‘The String lays hold of the Points of the Wheel DD, 
and comes down on one Side towards the Pulley c, which 
fupportsthe Weight g. This String goes up again, and 
pañes under the Box over the Wheel.d, which may, by 
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Means of a Spring, and,a Click, be turned. freely to- 
wards de, but not the contrary Way. Therefore when 
you pull;the String fromid to ¢,;the Wheel. yields, to 
that Imprefion....¢ mutt come, down, andthe, Weight b 

- afcends fill weighing upon,c;: and confequently upon,the 
Wheel work,winch..it draws.,;'The Spring comes. dawn 
sto f. It embraces the Pulley, to: which is fafttned the 
M 4 {mall. 
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‘mall Counterpoids which ferve to ftretch the Strings 
ard to hinder, by Means of the fmall Points which are 
within the Groove of this Pulley, the String pulled by the 
larce Weight from going off too eafily. ‘The String re- 
afcends from c towards the Box, where it pañles over 
DD of Fig. 7. and joins to itfelf again at d of Fig. 9. 
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4 Query cen- FTER havirg furveyed the great- 
cerning the re- eft Part of the Works which the 
JpeGive Unitty ‘human Mind*has invented, and which it 
cof Arts and improves or governs for the Good of So- | 
Sciences. ciety ; we might here exemine-a Queflicn 
|  - Curious enough which offers on this Sub. 
jet, «2x. Which of the two have contributed mof to the 
Fappinefs of Mankind, the Arts, or the Sciences? In 
. order to render the Queftion plainer, we fhall propofe it 
in a lefs general Manner. One Man may fludy deeply, 
for a long Time together, the fpeculative, rational Gram- 
mar, Logic, Metaphyfics, and the moft abftrufe -Geo- 
metry, and with this Apparatus fet up for one who can 
underitand the Opinions of Defcartes, Gaffendus, Stair, 
Newton, Clark, Lebxitz, Hartjoeker, Sgravefand, Keil, 
and Suedentourg, upon the Nature of Spirits and Bodies. - 
Another Man, with a realonabie Steck of elementary 
Geometry, and of experimental Learning, will get ac- 
quainted with the Operations of Commerce, with the 
fineft Parts of the Art of Hufbandry, but chiefly with the 
Mechanics, and the meft common Works of Men, not 
negle€ting the Knowledge of the Earth, or the Hiftory of 
Mankind: Now, Iwill afk which of thefe two Genius’s 
fhall, in Time, have acquired a greater Extent and Judi- 
cioufnefs, and agreater Power to be of Service to Society. 
I hall be contented with infifting on the real Merit of “es 
te | 26 
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of the two Methods whichis juftified by the Effets, and 
leave the other to its own Worth. Can a Man be fond 
of what's good, and not wifh to fee all the World culti, 
vating every where the feveral Parts of Natural Hultory, 
and chiefly by experimental Phyfics, which. is one of the 
fineit Parts of it. | eet 

The Reafon of that With is plain. Coming from the 
Study of the Belles Lettres, without which Men will 
always be rough and unit for Society, a Genius, even 
one of but a middling Extent, cannot follow the Re- 
fearches of experimental Phyfics with any tolerable 
Exaétnefs, without contracting a.Fondnefs for thoie 
Truths, the Knowledge of which has an Influence over 
all the Tranfactions of Life; without. becoming more 
judicious in the Choice of the Means he ufes to iucceed,. 
and more fteady in the Execution; in fhort, without ac- 
quiring fome Degree of Sagacity, either. for the better’ 
Government of the Workmen he fhall have.to deal with, 
orto help his Friends now and then with good Advice. 
A Man engaged in this Road will always go farther than 
one who knows it not. Let us reduce our fubjest Mat-- 

ter to three Propofitions which fupport each other mu- 
tually, and the laft of which is a Confequence refulting” 
from the two foregoing. > | Ae 

I. The Knowledge of Man's Wants, and. of the. 
Means of fupplying them, makes the. true. learned: 
Man. des 

IL. The Hiftory of Man and Nature; Mechanics: 
and the Whole of experimental Phyfics, are properly the 
Magazine of the Supports of Society.. | 

III. Therefore, the Hiftory of the Productions of the 
Earth; the’ Hiftory of Mankind,.and experimental Phy - 
fics,. are the beft Sources of true Science. | 

The frtt Propofition is liable to no Difpute. The Man,. 
who fhould except againft it, would give but a very bad. 
Idea of. himfelf. For. Society does abfolutely reje& à: 
Science void of Utility. Let a Man be ever combining 
and diving into Things which are out of Society. aiid - 
which Mankind can apply to no Manner ef Ufe.;:fach. 
a Man is no longer one of our own Sphere; Society ex 
communicates him, or he rather himfelf makes à Schifn: 

with other Men, : 
M 5 Thez 
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‘Fhe fecond Propofition needs not be proved. But it 
might be obfcured by.an Equivoque. We every Day fee, 
‘one might fay, Men full of Senfe and capable of giving 
‘good Advice ina Multitude of ufual Things, who never- _ 
-thelefs are feldom converfant with Books, and who never 
took any Notice of the Lefions of the 4ébé No/let, nor of 

Plinys Natural Hiftory. | 
What this Objection fhews us very clearly, is, that 
Ingenuity is anterior to Books, and that what is in 
Eooks, groceeds from the Obfervations of the human 
Mind. The Man of found Senfe and good Advice juft 
mentioned, ‘has feen Things in themfelves, and had his 
Knowledge, as it were, from the firft Hand: Although 
he did not get them out of Books, nor from the Leffons 
: of aMafter, yet is he not without a good Stock of na- 
tural Logic, nor can he be faid not to have made a vaft 
Ufe of his reafoning Faculty. Nay, on the contrary, it is 


«becaufe he reafons well, that he fixes his Choice upon 


practical Things, and, on all Occafions, makes ufe of 
what he knows, to obtain what he knows not. Neither is 
he deftitute of fome Kind of Geometry, fince Neceflity has 
accuftomed him to introduce a juit Meafure and exact 
Proportions every where. His chiéf Merit anfwers all my 
Wifhes, and confits in being an experienced Obferver. 
His Eyes and Hands have taught him what he knows : 
Andthe Man you objeét to me, is the very Naturalift I 
am looking for. He is the Man I want, and let him be 
deftitute of, or provided with Learning borrowed from 
Books, he #s, in both Cafes, the Man I-would have 
others refemble ; Books, Travels, and Inquiries, might 
‘Head him further than he is: But, in whatfoever Manner 
“or Degree Learning may be acquired, and Minds form- 
ed, fill is it true, that they become ufeful to Mankind, 
only in Proportion to their Obfervations and Experience. 

Men, or their Works, were never valuable on any - 
other Account: And if Sciences have, in our Days, 
made any real Progrefs, it is becaufe they have, for this 
Age paft, been aflifted by a greater Number of Experi- 
ments and Obfervations. All thofe, in whom this T'afte 
appears to be predominant, are Genius’s happily reftlefs, 
“who will look into-every Thing, and who can never fee 
any natural Production, without inquiring into the Ufe it 
might 
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might be applied to; nor: any Work, of Art, without 
refleéting upon the néw-Improvements of which it might 
be fufceptible. “This brings on direétly Trials, Hopes, 
and fometimes ufeful Miftakes, which very often make us. 
Amends for the miffing of a Thing fuperior to all our 
Efforts;! by the fortuitous  Difcovery dofiianother, which 
we did not fo much as think of. oA 

‘We are indebted to Experience for the bet Things 
we have acquired thefe hundted Years. iIt is. to the Ex: 
‘perience’ of Zorricellins, upon'‘the Rifing of >Waters, ‘not. 
‘by any Means to: Defcartes, : that we owe the precious 
‘and fruitful Knowledge of the Effets of the Air. « When: 
we bur into aloud Laugh at hearing a»Philofepher 
gravely affert, that one fingle Law of ‘Vorticity: was fuf- 
ficient, without any. farther ;Councilor.C ommand où the 
Part of God, to fetch out of: Matter a Planet, a Man, a. 
Horfe, and a Male and Female Infect,’ together with the 
reproduétive :Germina : of. the fame:Species;..it.1s not 
Defartes that has put usiout of Conceit with fuch a: pit- 
fal oA fertion 3 ‘it 4s to’ the experimental Obfervations of 
-MeMieurs Red, Valliferi). and Reaumur, upon the regular: 
‘Generation of Animals and Plants, ‘that we: are indebt- 
ed for the intiré Deniolition of thofe fhameful Opinions. 
which madewus attribute to. Fermentation :and Putrefag- 
tion, thatis,:to bare Motion, the Organization.,of Bo- 
dies) It is to the Obfervations Jupon Light of: a Seotch' 

- Author, whofe Name is: Gregory, mot to Newton; that we: 
are indebted for the reflecting Telefcope. This: * had 
-péen invented, “andseven engravèd before New/ton’s — 
“Time. And Newton himfelf, ifthe may be faid to have: 
-anderftood better the Nature of Light and ‘Colours, né-. 
ver did it-otherwife than by following Light, Step by 
Step, through allats. Paths, without,fo much as minding,. 
at that Time, the Vorticules or Attraction, or any other: 
fyftematical Hypothedis. | Ne 
The real Merit of our Age is its having renounced’ 
the Chit-chat of Difputes, and accuftomed à Multitude: 
of Men of found fenfe never to build but upon: what. 15: 
experimental, hunting after it throughout all Nature, 
and in the very Shops of Workmen.. This. Way. .of 


* See Optica promote, 166 35. 13 gail Fe 
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ftudying Truth was found: fo rational, that it was ac: 
cepted of by the People of the Beau Monde, whom it 
really reconciled to true Learning, becaufe experimental 
‘Truths are never found attended with Uncertainty, Cavils, 
or abufive Language. The Learned formerly reproached 
the Nobility with the dittle Value they feemed to fet upon 
Sciences. Noblemen, on their Part, excufed themfelves 
fometimes upon the Inutility, and fometimes upon the Dif- 
agrecableneis of Difputes. Nothing of this Kind is to be 
met with in experimental Phyfics. It pleafes both the Great 
and Small! “It engages them all by a@ual Effets at 
prefent, and pleafing Hopes for the future. : 
Ceurfes of phyfical Experiments, which take in the 
whole Syflem of Nature, and of whatever is, or may 
‘be done for the Good of Mankind, are now opened with 
univerfal Applaufe, both among us and the neighbour- 
ing Nations... Che Conferences and Leëtures, which the 
‘Abbé Nollet has carried on at Paris for already fifteen 
Years together, have had a rapid Succefs, and are as 
“much liked now asthey wereinthe Heat of the Vogue 
ahey hadin the Beginning. All our Provinces confult 
“him ene after another, or even invite him to come and 
‘be their Inftruétor. They would by all Means have his 
-Machines, or even hear him himfelf in the Academy of 
Borrécaux, in the Univerfity of Rheëms, in the Academy 
of Geneva, and in the Univerfity of Turin; nay, he has 
‘had Princes and: Pyincefles, Kings and Queens, for his 
Audience. 4 | 
A Dr: It muft be confefled, however, that 
FR MD je there are Men of Lettters, who take the 
N'a LPO, a er iat feeing our prefent Age give fo - 
pro “à favourable a Reception to natural Hiftory, 
7 Op ete to experimental phyfics, which is a Con- 
PRET 2 fequence:-of it; and ‘tothe Study.of the 
Fr id feveral Works of Society. This feems 
ching 18 t@ea to them to forbode an impending De- 
FREE: cay of the Belles-lettres. :  No-body, 
« they fay, is fenfible of that Danger, real as it is. 
« Ought we not to be afraid of robbing every Mind 
« of all Sorts of Charms, and rendering them as 
« dry as our old Scholafticks, by accuftoming them 
« to the difmal decyphering of . Naturalifs, who 
Ge 
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‘are refolved never to exprefs their own Thoughts in 
‘ any other but algebraic Characters? We might} 
however, put up with the tirefome Part of their Me- 
thod, were it conducive to fomething very agreeable, 
‘ or of great Profit. But, all thefe gloomy Operations 
aim ‘Only “at eftablifhine’ Affinities, Eleétricities, At- 
tractions, Monades, or any fuch enigmatic Powers, as 
little fit to make us underftand the Nature of Beings, 
as the ‘Ferm of concoëtric Faculty was formerly to 
‘ explain Digeition. 
‘ The Sterility, in Point of Learning, is not the 
only Thing thofe can be reproached with who difdain 
the Belles-lettres, and give the darkeft Opinions the 
pompous Name of Sciences. What Style, what Turn 
of Mind muf we now expe& from young People ac- 
cuftomed to the Ways and Notions of fuch of our 
modern Philofophers, as "SGravefande and  Swam- 
_merdam? ‘The former, though endowed with much 
Penetration, never could treat Phyfic in a rougher 
and more abjet Manner than he has done ; nor could 
the latter, though true and exact in the main, have a 
more gloomy and more difguftful Way of handling 
‘ Natural Hiftory. Shall we not revive Barbarifm, by 
inviting our Youth to perufe the Works of Naturalifts 
and Mathematicians ?” Such are the Apprehenfions of 
our Men of Letters, at feeing natural Knowledge get the 
upper Hand every where. | 
We may boldly prophefy, that their Alarms are ut- 
terly groundlefs. ‘The Public is the beft of Matters; 
and what we are to expect from its Inftructions, may 
eafily be forefeen. They would look upon him as a 
hare-brained Man, who fhould go out of his Houfe 
with a Plume of Feathers round his Head, and all the 
brilliant Attire of an A€tor on the Stage. They would, 
on the contrary, judge him amorofe humourfome Fel- 
low, who fhould take it into his Head to go and pay 
Vifits in his Night-gown, and with all the plantive Ac- 
cents of one tortured with the Gout. The Public is not a 
whit more indulgent to bad Writers. It has long ago 
_contraéted a Difguft for, and left in Oblivion thofe Dif- 
courfes where the Belle Efprit ftrove to appear, rather 
than do us any Service. Whereas they have always received 
| . , with 
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with Diftinétion, the Man who had.their Service chiefly 
in View, without, however, negleéting an exaét Deco- 
rum.. In the ‘Times when the Scolaftics-were the only 
Perfons admitted into the learned World, the Public 
made really but very little of them, and preferred. Igno- 
rance to the Neceflity of feeding’ for-ever upon-tirefome 
Difputes. We, on the contrary, always faw them ready 
to liften to thofe who madethe. Beauties of Language go 
hand in hand with the Ufefulnefs of found Learning. 
They make Choice of the bef Writers, and fill read 
with. Pleafure what was judiciouflÿ written many Ages 
ago. ‘They hardly ever read. Stephen Pafquire, whofe 
affeéted Style was never to their Liking, whilft they 
fill delight in perufing the Memoirs of 7 Efoile, one of 
bis Co-temporaries, who, a few Words excepted, feems 
to have been educated among us. The Public grew 
tired with the Roughnefs of Mezerai’s Style in his 
Hittory at large: . Whereas, after three hundred Years, 
they fill admire that fmooth eafy Way, that good | 
Senfe, and Politenefs' which Phil de Commines: had 
refined .and . perfected. at the Courts. of: Burgundy, 
and France. ‘Vhofe of our modern Authors, who 
have written ufeful Books in an elegant Style, will then 
be -xead over and over, and always with fome. Profit. 
The, Public never did, at any Time, or in any Kind 
whatever, reject thofe who offered their Services in 
Writings as clear and polite as they had a Right to ex- 
pect. By good Luck, our dreaming -Philofophers have 
moft commonly been the mott unpleafant, fo that one 
might lay it down as a Rule, to miftruft Learning in: 
Proportion toits being tua deals : On the contrary, 
our Naturalifts, and our Obfervers are generally good 
Writers ;- nor.is the number of them inconfiderable. 
Nothing can be more intelligible or full of greater Fire, 
than the alan of Vallifneri. ‘The Latin of the Me- 
moirs of Zanotti, Secretary of the Academy of Bologue, 
is comparable to that of Cz/far’s Commentaries. Mor- 
timer, Evelyn, Laurence, and Miller, have gained the 
Efteem of the Engh, by taking the Trouble to tell us, 
upon Agriculture, the Things they hadfeen, and by telling 
them, beñdes, in a moft intelligible Lauguage. What 
Benefit cannot be xeaped from the. Hiftory | of Drugs and 
other 
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other Things, which Meflieurs Lemery and Geoffroy have 
given us? The reading of Mr. Bazin’s Hiftory of the 
Bees is no lefs engaging than beneficial. What Services 
have we not received ? And ought we not fill to expeé 
frome the judicious Author of the Culture of Peach- 
trees (a)? Who is the Virtuofo that will not hear with 
Amazment, and read with Eagernefs, whatever comes 
from the excellent Pen that gave us the Hiftory of In- 
fects; and not. to take our Examples from Academies 
which are chiefly intent upon. admitting no frivolous 
Work, nor any.barbarous Language; are not Foblor and 
Baker as good Differtators as they are good Artifts ? Do 
not Fulian Le Roy and Peter Gaudron write a Memoir 
upon Clock-making with the fame Eloquence and Ex- 
actnefs which we admire in their Pendulums? Sz#y, 
though one of another Nation, has acquired a Right to 
be read, by {peaking cur Language very well. Nothing 
more common at Paris and in our Provinces, than to 
find Engineers and Mechanics no lefs well educated 
than naturally induftrious. It is no longer a Rarity a- 
mong our Neighbours, any more than among ourfelves, 
to fee the Man of Wit, the Virtuofo, the Man of Qua- 
lity, add a Laboratory of Mechanics to a choice Library. 
t is-ftill more common to fee our Artifts have, in their 
Laboratories, a Cafe full of feleét Books, where you will 
find the Univerfal Hiftory landing by Bion’s Inftruments, 
and a Rollin, by the Mechanics of Trabaud (4). ! 

Thofe then, who feem to take the Alarm at feeing 
experimental Phyfics fo much in Favour, would do 
much better to perfuade themfelves to fhun the foporative 
Inutilty of an indolent Literature, than exclaim against 
the Progrefs of ufeful Learning ; fince it invites them to | 
Emulation, by fhewing every where no lefs Politenefs | | 
than Activity: It teaches them never to feparate the So- 
lidity of all Branches of Knowledge from the feducing 
Charms of Wit. 


(a) Paris, Chez des Fréres Guerin. % 
(2) ATreatife on Motion and Equilibrium.” 
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À Hi A'Tthe Arts and Profefiions 
colle or fafhion for our Ufe, 
Commerce communicates to us by Ex- 
changes, or by regular Compenfations. All our forego- 
ing Difcourfes are an almoft perpetual Expofition of the 
Matters of Commerce, fo that it would be needlefs to re- 
turn to that Subject. Some of thefe Converfations ran 
Th -Plps of Has the Feces where the greateit Traf- 
C is carried on, and in particular, 

upon the prefent Diftribution of Com- — 
merce, both in our Companies and our European Colo- 
‘ nies on the féveral Continents. 3 | 
Astothe moft common, which are 
alfo the beft Operations of Commerce ; I 
know, my dear Friend, that your Educa- 
tion was too good to have deprived you of the Advan- 
tages of knowing them. You are acquainted with the 
Merit and Proceedings of them, becaufe you have had 
Mafters, who at the fame Time that they guided you in 
the Study of the Belles-Lettres, and of Nature, have 
always kept fome of your Hours in referve for the Study 
of the Wants of Society, and the Means by which 
they are fupplied. The Coins, Weights, and. Meafures 
of the Antients, have been reduced for you to our 
Standard, and the refpective Value of thefe Things 
~ among us have been fufficiently compared to you with that 
which is current among our Neighbours. How often 
have I feen you, coming from a Friend of yours who 
was a Merchant, give me a faithful Account of what 
the Change, Letters and Bills of Exchange were, when 
a Payment was to be remitted from one Place to another, 
without being charged with the Rifks infeparable from 
the 


The Matter 
of Commerce. 
great Kefort. 
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the Tranfporting of the Money? I have feen you affign, 
with great Exaétnefs, the Difference between the lawful 
Benefit of the Change, and the Intereft required againf 
the Laws, over and above a Capital lent to be re- 
turned. T have heard you expofe the Arguments al- 
ledged in Favour of arbitrary Ufury, and then ftyle 
them Verba Voces; becaufe we find no Security any 
. where but in the Rules prefcribed by the Church, and 
invariably maintained by the fecular Judge, both to fix 
our Reafon, and to ftop all Avenues to Cupidity. I 
have feen you greedily catch at the wife Principle 
which maintains the Tranquillity of mankind, by pre- 
ferring the Precepts of the Church to worldly Argu- 
ments; becaufe the Rule of the Church prevents the 
Ruin of private Men, by the juft Moderation of the Pro- 
fits; whereas Cupidity, even the moft odious, never 
fails taking Shelter under the Protection of falfe Philo- 
fophy. It feduces itfelf: It difguifes its Uglinefs to its 

own Eyes, by dreaming that it is the Refuge of Men in 
- Dittrefs. Cupidity never does any Thing without au- 
.thorizmg itfelf with fome Argument, nay, often with 
-fpecious Sophifms, which are neverthelefs frivolous, be- 
caufe void of Security. 
Your Inftruftors took ‘care to acquaint 
you with the vait Advantage refulting 
from the Remitting of your Money to Lions, 
Rome, or London, by a Letter direéted to your Correfpon- 
dent, to draw your Sum upon a Banker or Merchant re- 
fiding in the Place. You have been acquainted with the fu. 
ture Utility which may be derived from this Bill of Ex- 
change, by tranfmitting it into other Hands, as an Effect 
equivalent to good Coin. Nordid they let you be ignorant 
of the Cautions to be ufed for protefting the Bill, when 
the Perfon, direCted to pay, refufes to doit. In fhort, you 
- have been acquainted with all the Rifks, and with the 
neceffary Bounds of Commerce. in Paper, which may 
forward fome previous Operations between People of 
Credit, but which degenerates when it becomes current 
- Money. For metalic Money is a real Good, and a 
folid Compenfation which may replace all. But Paper- 
money is no more than a Piece of Leather, of itfelf, 
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of no real Value or Utility; and the Price which a 
few private Men gave it by fetting their Names to it as 
a Security, dwindles at once by the Fall of their Credit 
or Fertune. 

‘It -beimg mot in your: Power to learn thefe Operations 
by the-Praétice of Commerce, nor to have always at 
Hand the kind Inftruétions of your Friend. above-men- 
tioned, I have often {een you replace or prepare them, 
by the’ reading of the Treatife of Commerce of Samuel 
Ricard, fometimes by that of the Parfait Négotiant of 
james Savary, and moft commonly by that of the Didi- 
onary of Commences compofed by his two Sons, one In- 
{pector of our’ Manufactures, the other Canon.of St, fen, 
‘a very good Writer,’ and a better Citizen. 

*'There is no Book lefs fit than this, to pleafé a 
‘Genius accuftomed to metaphyfical AbitraGtions: Nor is 
there. any more engaging for thofe whom a judicious 
‘Matter has taken to infpire with the Tafte of ufual 
Sciences, and with a fond Love for public Good. You 
have. often beftowed whole Days and Nights upon that 
Reading ; fometimes confidering the Fairs of 4 changel, 
of Lions, of Bander-Abaff, or of Porto-Belle ; fome- 
times poring over a Point of natural Hiftory ; ‘and have 
been taken up another Time with the Manner in which 
‘Merchants keep and: regulate’ their Books of Account, 
and with their Method of making their Payments ; ; 
-with the Rules of their Affociations.; or with the expedi- 
tious Way of deciding their Differences 
: between Merchant and Merchant before 
the Judge Conful ; or with the Cuftom of having the 
Effects you venture at Sea made good to you by the In- 
oe: Office, upon Condition of. giving five, fix, or 
even per Gent, upon the Returns; fo: that there being a 
great many more advantageous Returns than Shipwrecks 
and Lofes, the Benefit of the Infarars is ae and the 
Tranquility of the: Infured perfea. . 
~ Nor will I admit the. Refleétion you made one Day 
upon the charming Variety of this Book, and the indif- 
penfable cr of knowing the: arent Part of the 


Infuring. 
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‘Things it contains. People willhave it, ~ 
faid La to me, that (dais of the Me- Tike RE sa, 
moirs of which Meffieurs Savary have 
made their Book, may be improved in 
feme Degree. ‘I wifh, and hope it with 
all my Heart : But it, a€tually, is our beft ufual Philofophy. 
May all our Men of Parts become Philofophers after 
your Manner, and learn in that Book, or otherwife, 
abe to ferve that Society for which we were born. To 
render Men happy whether in the firft , ei 
or the fecond RSS of the World, The: Sperit of 
by procuring the Facility of the Commu- 
nications, and by multiplying the Helps they ever ftand 
in need of, is without doubt the moft pleafant Philofo- 
phy: It is this very Difpofition that conftitutes the true 
Citizen ; but it is, at the fame Time, the Definition of 
the Spirit of Commerce. 
The Hope of a lawful Profit may be aSpur to Men 
of all Stations to improve their Talents: But, this is 
not properly the Chara@eriftic that diftinguifhes the 
fkilful Merchant from the Orator or the Artift. The 
moft fordid Thirft after Gain, may as well fit upon the 
“Blower de Luces, as embark for Coromandel: But itis the 
Spirit of Equity and Concord that makes the true Ma- 
giftrate : And itis anager Defire of procuring to one’s 
Country the Enjoyment of the Things it wifhes for, 
that renders a Merchant truely eftimable. An ingenious 
Merchant is fomething more than barely a good Citizen. 
The Extent.of Service he does his Country renders him 
a Statefman as it were ; and ofall Sciences, the Progrefs 
of his is, next to Religion, the moftdefirable. ~~ 
_% A general Trader of good Senfe, fays Mr: Add/on, 
<< *, fpeaking only of an honeft Diverfion, is pleafanter 
‘* Company than a general Scholar.” We are very 
happy to have the Affittance of Books. ‘They are the 
_ firft Support under our Wantof Experience. But the 
Antients and a great many among the Moderns, have 
rather put into their Books the Things which they had 
either heard or thought, than what they had feen or 
experienced, We are very far from fetting light by 
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them ; nay, what trouble do we not give ourfelves to be 
able to underftand them? But it is plain, that thofe, 
whe have feen and praëifed Things, are of right our firft 
Libraries. | 

I own that Books may, like Ps, be of Help to 
us, even in falfe Affertions, provided we take care to 
clear and reétify every Thing by Witnefles, Vouchers, 
and Experience : But liftening to an.experienced Trader, 
is being at the Source of Things. What we learn after 
this Manner, is not disfigured by luxuriant Recitals, 
nor by any Mixture of the Thoughts of others. He 
is himfelf a fure Commentator, as well as a faithful 
Warranter of what he relates. He has been Eye- 
Witneis ofthe Whole: The Fear of Miftakes has ren- 
dered him mindful of every Particular; nay, is not 
that very Fear the beft of Guides to lead him to any 
Difcovery ? ; | 
. The feveral Difpofitions of Sea, Coafts, and Pro: 
vinces, the Meafures of Paflages over the Sea, and the 
Dangers of Roads, the Wants and Interefts of Nations 
and their predominant Inclinations, the feveral Methods 
of varying one’s Condu@ according to the Characters, 
“Cuftoms, local Produétions, natural Curiofities, and 
modern Inventions of Places, either to procure Helps 
heretofore unknown, or to improve Things aëtually ufe- 
ful; add to fo many agreeable Branches of Learning, 
the Origin, the Apparatus’s, and the Exchanges of all 
ufeful Matters ; thefe are the Topicks upon which the 
Converfation of a skilful Merchant commonly runs. His 
found Judgment has helped him to make his Profit of 
every Thing: But the Variety of the Objects, and the 
Neceffity of taking a wife Refolution on any new Emer- 
gency, have no lefs extended his inborn Sagacity, than 
they have imbellifhed his Converfation. 
— You fee, Sir, that a great deal more than bare Plea- 
fure is to be expected from fuch aMan. He.is the Guide 
of Society. Every body afks him his Opinion or his 
Advice. Heis the Soul of the Enterprizes of both his 
Family and City. How many have we feen, who had 
made Trade their fole Occupation, become the Council 
of our greateft Minifters of State, and even get fo far 


into the Favour of our King, as to be intrufted by Fra 
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with the higheft Negotiations, and raifed to the Clafs of 
the Nobility. | 

Here I might obferve to you a Multitude of Things 
concerning the high Notion we ought to entertain of 
Commerce; upon the Ufefulnefs of ‘Travels and 
Voyages; upon the Manner of making them with . 
Profit; and upon the feveral Perfons who ought chiefly 
to be infpired with a Love of Commerce. But, inftead 
of telling you my own Thoughts which are of but fmall 
Authority on this Subjects, I will communicate to you a 
Converfation of which I was a Witnefs not many Days 
ago It ran entirely upon the Queition which you have 
moft at Heart, as well as myfelf, to fee fully explained 
on this Subje&. And it will perhaps make the more - 
Impreflion on your Mind, as it pafled between two Men 
of uncommon Judgment, one of whom is a Gentleman 
ef great Diftinction, and the other a Merchant thoroughly 
verfed in the greateft Enterprifes. ie | 
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RAY help me, faid the Gentleman to the Mer- 
chant, to a proper Method of finifhing the Educa- 

tion of my third Son, and of promoting.the making his 
Way. through the World. My two eldeft are in the 
Army. The Studies of the youngeft have had a tole- 
rable Succefs. Methinks that the conftant Habit I 
have kept him in tranflating the pureft among the : 
Latin Authors, and of giving a perpetual Account of 
them both in French and Latin, has made him acquire 
‘not only a clear Style, but alfo a delicate Tafte, without 
which, Learning is to me of little Signification. He 
fpeaks 
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{peaks Latin purely enough, and even with fome Degree 
ef Facility! ‘This ‘Vittle Talent, which I was fond of 
procuring him, is a Refource in Travels. I always had 
them in view for him ; arid T'am refolved to make him 
feethe World. But there is a proper Method for that, 
and ‘it is in order to render his Travels ufeful, that I have 
Recourfe to your Experience. , 

Sir, replied the Merchant; I will not tell you any 
Thing but what you may be as well acquainted with as 
myfelf. If I prefume to tell you my Remarks, it is be- 
caufe you will have me to do fo, and our Converfation 
could-hardly run upon a more agreeable Subje@. 
pie 5 Vans There are two Methods of making 
of raul young Gentlemen travel, ‘The firft con- 

S*  fifts in putting them into the Army. This 
I need not mention before a military Man. All I hall 
fay, is, that it might eafily be rendered more profitable, 
by adding to it what I have obferved was wanting in the” 
fecond Method. This is the oniy one I fhall mention to 
you. Every body knows it to confift in having a 
young Gentleman attended and conducted by a Gover- 
nor to the fineft Cities in our Neighbourhood, and chiefly 
in [taly. 

Thefe Travels, made by Men not in the Army, are 
not frequent among us, and very common among Fo- 
reigners. ‘They feldom fee us in their Country, except 
in Time of War; whereas a Peace is hardly concluded 
but they are inceflantly feen with us. Pray, do they do 
better than we who are no Travellers; and when we go 
abroad, do wedoit as properly'as they? It feems that 
we make the twofold Miftakes of Travelling too little, 
and not as we ought todo. | | Fee Dr 

Firft, we travel little. This Conduét of the French 
is very well known, and often reproaches them. What 
is‘their Excufe for it? We may very well Content our- 
felves, they fay, with our natural Advantages. We 
enjoy all the Sweets of a polite Society.at Home. Com- | 
merce is not neglected in France, no more than Arts and 
Sciences. What need we go fo far, and at fo much Coft, 
pee to hunt after Things we have fo near at 
Hand? % RL 
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-Suchisithe Plea of down-right. Prejudice, affifted 
with a great Degree of Lazinefs and a good Stock of 
Self-love. - Nothing. is fitter to keep our Spirits and even 
our Talents in a State of Weaknefs, not to fay of Imbe- 
cillity, than to confine them for ever within the fame 
Circle of Objeéts. Behold a good old Monk, who has 
been in Retreat. from his Infancy, or.a Man in Years, 
who has always lived at a. Diftance infome Corner of 
our Provinces, they will both of them, in every one 
of their Converfations, bring you back to the {mall 
Number of : Ideas which are familiar to them, and not- 
withftanding your Indifference for the Character and 
Conduét of Dom. Prior, and Dom. Celéreir, of Mr. fach a 
one the Conful, or of Mr. what d’ye call him his De- 
puty, your Ears will ring with an eternal Repetition of 
their Names. Unlefs you chufe to afk the Man fome 
Queftions concerning the other Particulars of his Order 
or Town: In fuch Cafe he will give you. full Satif- 
faction. But, you will foon be tired with, Converfation. 
which never goes beyond thefe narrow Bounds:.and it is, 
becaufe we cannot converfe with others upon. any. To- 


_ picks but thefe borrowed from our own Ideas,, that we 


ought early to ftore our Minds with a fuficient and choice: 
Stock of them: We all of us, who compofe one and 
the fame Nation, refemble the Inhabitants of the. feveral, 
Wards of thefame Town. ‘The good People, about the 
Place Maubert, have an Accent not,to be found in the 
Inhabitants of the Fauxbourg St. Germain. : Neverthe- 
lefs, the Ground of their Languageis the-fame, and it 
is, withinoa ‘Trifle, the fame Articulation.. Therefore, 
an Inhabitant at Paris will probably open his Mouth. 
better than one born in Picardy. or Champaigne, and: be 
more gracefully jocofe than an Inhabitant of Franche 
Comté, or of Bretagne. , But, thefe are very flight Diffe- 
rences. The five Men above-mentioned, will be upon 
the fame Level in any other Refpeët. . The fame Ideas, 
the fame Praétices, the fame Concerns and Principles, 
and confequently.the fame Bounds in their refpective 
Capacities.. We muft reeds pafs under another Heaven, : 
and go among Nations that haye Ways of thinking. or . 
living: quite different from. ours, 4 
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The fir Thing we do there will be crying out that 
this is not our Air, and “that one eats and is ferved far 
otherwife in France. But a judicious Foreigner will ob- 
ferve to us, that our Forks will go a hundred Times 
from the Right to the Left, and as many Times from 
the Left tothe Right: That, for their Part, they think 
it more unaffected and more commodious to leave it on 
the Left-hand, and to accuftom the Left-hand to do that 
Service; the fparing of two hundred needlefs Crofs- 
motions, not being to be thought trifling. He makes 
us obferve that their Meats are wholefome: Whereas 
when he was at fome good "I able in France, where they 
were extolling the Exquifitenefs of a Ragout, if he 
happened to take a Spoonful of it, he found that 
he {wallowed a Pudding or Stuffing made of Fleth 
and of Bones calcined in Brandy, that was difguifed un- 
der the Figure and Name of a Fowl; or that it was a 
Compofition of Ham and Venifon drowned in Fennel- 
ratafee, and perfumed with fweet-fmelling Spices: So 
that he put into his Body, if not a whole Mine, at leait 


a Granado ready to take Fire. | 

Thefe trifling Remarks are fufficient to make us fenfi-. 
ble, that there are a great many other Things among us, 
which might be done in a much more rational Manner 
than they are} and it is only by the Trial of the different 
Methods and Charaéters, as well as of the different 
Produétions of ‘both Nature and Induftry, that we 
acquire the Capacity, the Judgment, and the Indufiry 
we ftand in need of, and the Means of bettering our 
Condition in every Refpect. We begin by fuppoling, firft 
of all, that our national Practices are the Rule of what 
ought to be done: But, pray, is fuch a Maxim very juft? 
And have we in reality acquired the Privilege to propofe 
ourfelves as the Models of Mankind? _ 

Let us not lofe our Time in proving the palpable Ad- 
vantage refulting to us from the Cuftom of collecting 
Ideas of Comparifon by the Affiftance of Travels. It is a 
Truth really avowed by us all: And we may judge of 
it by the kind Welcome which Foreigners meet with 
among us; by the many Queftionswe are for ever afking 
of them, andthe eager Defire we have of feeing or ac- 


quiring the Things which come from abroad, What I 
mean 
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mean here is plain, and we even begin a little to think 
of returning Foreigners the Vifits we receive from them. 
We have already feen many young Gentlemen venture 
over the 4/ps, or over the Channel. "Tis to be hoped 
it will become a Fafhion. Vanity makes us underftänd 
a great many Things, which Reafon may afterwards im- 
prove and render profitable. 

If I faw my Friends refolve to let their Motives fifi 
Children go through the World, I would eee ae 
ebierve to them, what a grofs Miftake it eet LAL TARE: 
is to-undertake thefe Travels for frivo- “” 
lous Ends, or from too nartow Confiderations. The 
Merchant thinks of nothing’ but his Profit. The 


Antiquary recommends nothing to his Son butafri@ * 


Search after Medals and uncommon Monuments. The 
Lover of polite Arts has the young Traveller guided by a 
Deligner, who, during the whole Voyage, will never fpeak 
to him but of the Tétaz or the Georgean, and of the Com- 
parifon between the Schools of Rome and Lombardy, and 
. between thofe of Flanders and France. A Father, not quite 
fo learn’d as thefe, has other Things in View. He will 
‘tell you ‘he has a Mind to enable his Son to pay his 
Share of the Converfation. He muft have heard the 
Chime of Bells of Antaerp, he muft have heard the 
Clock of Strasburg ftrike, and’ have feen the Tower of 
Pifa, the Cafcade of Tivol; the Dog’s Grotto, the 
Mouth of Mount Vefevius, and the Venetian Car- 
naval. 3 

Let us bring on, with nobler Views, the Deftination 
of a'young Gentleman who may in’Time be intrufted 
withthe Management of fome Enterprize of great Mo- 
ment; be made a Magiftrate, an Intendant of 2 Pro- 
vince, in fhort, be raifed to fome eminent Poft in his 
own Country. He muft travel by all Means; but he 
mut do itlikea Man, net like a School-Boy; not with 
a Governour, but with a Friend, on whofe Judgment, 
Zeal, and Knowledge he may entirely depend. His 
Travels will be ufeful to him in Proportion as he fhall 
be already provided with fome Experience and Curiofity. 
Let us make the neceflary Preparations for his fetting out 

on the intended Courfe. près | 
You 
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You will fee Travellers wholly mind 
_ ful of taking fuch Letters of Recommen- 
e ., dation, as will procure them an eafy Ac. 
cefs and a favourable Reception every where. This, to 
be fure, is a wife Precaution... You ‘will fee others : 
take exact Lifs of the Roads, of the beft Inns, of the 
Manner of laying out Money, regulating Expences every 
where, and of the beft Means to avoid being hurt by 
Heat or Cold, and by exceflive cold Nights. Nothing, - 
in fhort, efcapes their Prudence... But let us, without ne- 


The Prepara- 
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glecting any Part. of this unavoidable Detail, yet : 


chiefly recommend to our. young Traveller a previous. 
Caution of infinitely greater Moment than all the fore- 
going. Let us fortify him before, hand-with a Principle 

that may fhield his Religion againft all the Dangers. of 
travelling. The Maxim, which is to be his Bulwark 
and Guide, is of the utmoft Simplicity, and eafily’ re- 

tained, wiz. That. the Chriftian Reli- 

poli. SCA CA neither be feitled nor learned by © 
BLS EArt EEE Difputes or metaphyfical Reafonings; but 
gion of a Travd- hy by an antient Revelation made ta ° 
der. _ … Mankind, and bya Miffion of Witnefles, 
acho never ceafed from Ageto Age, to hand down to us what 
they had learned and received from their Predeceffors. | 


A Maxim, whith 


This Principle now eftablifhed by a Crowd of Monu.” 
ments, and the only one proportioned to the narrow 
Bounds within which the intelligence of the moft faga- . 
cious Minds is invincibly refrained, fhelters a young. 
‘Traveller from being influenced by the Sophifms of a 
proud conceited Philofophy, which notwithitanding the. 
Infuficiency of human Reafon even in natural "Things, _ 
pretends to eftablifh it as the Judge of what we are to 
believe ov hope. ‘The fame Principle preferves our young 
Traveller from another Danger, fince by ruling both his 
Conduct and Belief upon the Unanimity of the Tetti- 
monies, he atonce guards againft bad Examples, and is 
not influénced by a .Confideration. of the Faults of the 

itnefies themielves.. dha Ge Etats gat lag de 
ee provided with this Principle, he: wants 
but a New, 'eflament and the Book of thedmitation of 
+, C, to preferve Sentiments that may render. his Joy 
A | perpetual 
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perpetual and equal to the Purity of his Manners. We | 
| live in Times where it is no Rarity to find, that the Te/e- ° 
machus, who travels, is wifer and better than the Mentor 
given him for a Guide. ci 

But, at the fame Timethatthe young ae 
Travelleris made Proof againftall the At- Outward Tale 

tacks of a dark Reafon, which mutt be 77777 Os 
weak, fo long as he oppofes to them a nace) 
Multitude. of Witneffes, and the ever-fufficient Light of 
what God has manifefted to us, he mut alfo be infpired 
| with an invincible Mildnefs and Moderation towards thofe 
| who have not hisWay of Thinking. There has never been 
| but one Miffion: He muft then deteft in his Heart all 
| Schifms, fince they mutually deftroy each other, and have 
| by no Means the Character of the divine Authority, which 
_has eftablifhed but one fingle Miniftry. But he ought never 
| to hate thofe who remain feparated from us. He muft 
‘have no Toleration upon the Plurality of Miffions, 
| fince there is manifeftly but one, and you need but open 
your Eyes to fee in what Communion it has been per- 
| petuated for thefe feventeen hundred Years. But, there . 
is a juit and neceffary Toleration. It is that outward In. 
dulgence which neither kills nor abufes any Body, be- 
caule it has an Afeétion for all Mankind. A TFraveller . 
cannot then be too often told, that the Spirit of Charity 
is the Soul of Chriftianity ; and that this Spirit, which 
furpaffes all Animofity in true Chriftians, makes them 
become, by their unalterable Mildnefs, the mott ea 
Part of Society. 

We need not leave our Country, to become good 
Chriftians ; nor is it for that Purpofe that we undertake 
‘Travels. Nay, all is very well when the young Man's 
| Piety is not altered by them, and has been fheltered from 

‘all outward. Attacks. Let us now fee for what Purpofe his 
‘Fravels have been undertaken. It was to render him 
‘more fociable, and more completely verfed in the Things 
he kne already. If he does not gain thefe two Ends 
iby. travelling, he had much better have ftay’d at 
Home. 
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Let the young Traveller be called to 
manage the moft important Affairs, or 
let ‘Trade alone be his Vocation; the 
firft Benefit, expected from his travels, 
is his becoming perfeétly fociable. ‘That 
fincere Charity, which we have made the Ground of his. 
Piety, is likewife the true Seed of that amiable Quality, 
which we would fain render perfeét by his Peregrination. 
If he is fond of procuring the real good of Society, he is 
generally loved by it. Ifhe dehghts in ferving Men ~ 
with a warm Zeal, he will become the Obje@, I will not 
fay of their Adorations, but of their Refpe& and Conf- 
dence. Neverthelefs, it happens fometimes that a Man, — 
though with a great Stock of Love for Mankind in gene- 
ral, yet has fill fome Remains of an unfettled Difpo- 
fition, blunt inconfiderate Ways, and Airs of unconcer- 
nednefs and DiftraCtion. eee : 

The firft Merit of ‘Travels, is the radical Deftru&tion 
of all Roughnefs, and the fupprefling of even the leaft 


Becoming more — 
foctable, the firft 
Benefit of ‘tra- 
welling, — 


Shadow of Pride. There is no fmoother File than a — I 


iong Ufe of all Sortsof Charaéters. ‘The brighteft Dia- 
monds were rough, before they were polifhed. The Abode 
which a young Man, born i-one of our Provinces, be- 
gins to make in our Capital, is but at firft rough Hewing. 
The Variety of Affairs and Travels gives him the true. 
Luftre. A young Man who pañles from one Town to 
another, but chiefly from Nation to Nation, is underthe | 
Neceflity to make his. efolutions, his Anfwers, and his — 
whole Conduct, tally with theExigences of Circum- 
ftances. He every where takes Notice of what is liked 
and of what may pleafe. He prefently. bids adieu to 
all Words and Ways that may be either offenfive or tire- 
fome. It would be néedlefs to infift upon this, becaufe it 
is a Thing tried and acknowledged, that the Rich, and 
Great, if they will not run the Rifk of being either mute 
idols, or favage Dieties, muft leave that Circle of Men 
who cringe for ever before them. | 
This firt Benefit of converfing with many Nations, 
is indeed liable to thefe two Inconveniences, viz. ‘The 
young Man’s having a Love for Change, or his becoming 
a Player. Town thatthe more we have feen and known, 
the more likely we are to hate, and the more able to hurt 
Mankind. _Thefe Evils have no other Remedy but a 


folid — 
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folid Ground of Religion ; which is the Bañs of the 
Qualities I have previoufly fuppofed in the Traveller. 
_ Réligion alone renders a Man happy, by fixing and fetting 
Bounds to his Defires: It alone gives him that Politenefs 
which can make him ferviceable to others. I dread a 
wicked Man, in proportion as Travellers and Society have 
improved his Underitanding. But, a Man of Senfe that'has 
feen much of the World, if he is a Chriftian befides, has not 
only a clear Head, but is poffefs’d withal of fuch Qualities 


as will render him univerfally amiable. Every Body will 


deal with him. He has as many Followers as Acquain- 
tance, and all the World correfponds with him, if not out 
of Inclination, at leait for Self-Intereft. 
Befides the Qualities which render Man py. 1 
truly fociable, we fhall fill find our Tra- Luna eg 
y soe aie: cond Benefit o 

veller endowed more than any other with fe T 
folid learning, of which we are defitute 
merely for want of Practice and Experience. Advantages 
like thefe can never be reaped by a Traveller, who is as 
yet no more than a Child. If you ipeak to him of the 
Operations and Profit of avait Manufaciure,. all your 
Words glance upon, but never enter his Ears. All he has 
taken Notice of, is the Noife and Dancings of the Mallets 
of the Fuller’s Work-houfe. Speaktohim ofthe Tou b 
and the Particulars of the Life of a Prince of the thirteenth 
Century; the hiftorical Facts, the Cuftom of thofe Times, 
or the Manner of Carving, which characterifes them, give 
him no Manner of Concern: His Eyes are fix'd upon 
the Symbol of Fidelity , which is at the Foot of the Fi- 
gurès ; and the little Spaniel-dog is the only Thing he has 

retain’d of the whole Monument. | 
None but Men of riper Years are capable of improving 
by every thing they fee, becaufe an ex ei tp ad natu 
tenfive Knowledge, both of the civil 7 pas nccef 
aa ee : ral Hiftory neceï- 
andnaturalHiftoryofthe Country which +; Pica 
the Traveller intends to vifit, are abfolu- dies HS hae 

tely neceflary. __ ea 
Can he well enter into any Country without being 
provided with the firft Grounds of the Hiftory, the feve- 
ral Monuments of which he is going to meet witn? In 
order to catch more quickly at the Meaning of them, and 
conneét them the better in his Memory with the Perfons, 
N 3 | Times 
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Times, and Events, I fhould be glad he had made to 
himfelf a pretty exact Almanack, not only of the feveral 
‘Writings of each Century, but alfo of the Dreffes, Exer-. 
cifes, and Ornaments peculiar to every one. ‘Thus the 
Manutcripts, the Coins, the old Carvings, and all fuch | 
Remains become intelligible to him. He is able todraw — 
the Figures of them, and finds the whole again in his | 
Memory or his Pocket-Book: The Provifion of Ideas he 
has collected, are to him inlieu of Company. Every 
. Fhing flops him in kis Travels and Walks: Every 
Obje& amufes him in his Solitude. He is even never 
alone, as he knows how to converfe with the Men of all 
Ages. He findsagain their Wars, Inventions, Games, 
and Pleafures. He will tell yon at once : This Tapeftry _ 
is of the Reign of Lewis XI. Thefe are the Head-drefles 
and Shoes of the Ladies of the fifteen Century. Here is 
the Architeéture that was in vogue under Char/es VIII. 
and Lewis XII. and which began to be out of Fafhion 
under Francis I. and was-almoft totally forgotten under — 
Henry XY. He is no longer a Stranger any where: He 
points out to the very Inhabitants of the Places he goes 
_ by, Monuments which they themfelves knew not: Like 
Cicero, who fhew’d the Inhabitants of Syracu/e the Tomb 
of their Fellow-citizen Archimedes. à > : 
Hiftory and polite Literature may indeed adorn the 
Mind of a Traveller, and contribute to explain Antiquity 
to him in his Refearches : But, Natural Hiftory, which 
our Antiquaries have too much neglected, may lead him 
confiderably farther, and render him of the utmoft Ser- 
vice to Society in Point of Sciences and Government. _ 
We know certain Sciences and pretended Secrets, 
which, though fpoken of with a very myfterious Pagean- 
_try, yet have no real Certainty, and can be applied to — 
no profitable Ufe. It is not the fame with Natural Hiftory. — 
Let us take the fineft Parts of it, for Inftance, the Expe- 
rimental of what is perceived both in Nature and the Me. 
chanics; and let us add to it the Matter of univerfal Com- 
merce. A young Man, who has ranged in his Mind the 
Things which human Induftry fafhions and cultivates, to- 
gether with the fineft Attempts it has made to facilitate 
the feveral Ufes of them ; fuch a Man cannot travel 
without looking with equal Eagernefs and Profit on Le 
| jects 
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‘séts whieh others do not even dreamof. Every ‘Thing 
fixes his Attention, and gives him Pleafure. Here, he 
admires the Simplicity of a Machine, which, without 
changing the Work or Motion of the Horfe, caufes the 
two Pails of a Well fucceffively to go up and down con- 
trary Ways. There, he obferves the happy Multiplica- 
tion of a Force which otherwife would be twice or thrice 
lefs. You hear him extol and wonder at the Conttancy 
of thofe Magiftrates, whom the Neceflity of {pending 
_ Millions could not divert from ftriving to carry of Waters 
upon a very long Traft of Ground, where the Want of 
Declivity infected the Air, andfeemed to bar ali Hopes 
of Remedy. He is grateful for a Favour which is not 
defigned for him, whilt the Inhabitants of the Places 
enjoy it without defigning to take Notice of it. All the 
Branches of his Knowledge increafe, and, as it were, 
gather as he advances. | 

In order to render the Expeditions of my Traveller ro 
lefs beneficial’ than amufing, I have required of him 2 
previous Stock of Experiments and Mechanics: fut 

- it was not from any Thought of making him a Natural. } 
_alfo defiredi him to be tollerably well verfed in Matters of 
Commerce: But yet aim not at-making a Merchant cf 
him. It is a fine Thing to be a Merchant, ora Naturalit; 
but [intend tobring my Traveller to fomething better. : 

He mu, in his'Fravels, render the ¢ 2. Thine 
cObjeéts of natural Enowledge and Com- 2,727 205° 
merce as familiar to himfelf as the Ope- Gees 
rations of the Trades that furnifh his Apartment or accou- 
ter his: Horfe: “He does not fet up for an Uphollicre:, a 
Sadler, or an Ironmonger. He knows indeed what belongs 
to thefe Profeffions, but he knows it without aay Paflon 


or Emulation. You'will not hear him decryingeverytning, | 


nor afleCting the Part of a Reformer, at feeing a Forett- 
work Suit of Hangings of Aubuffor matched with éne of 
Beauvais ; nor eagerly afk fora tanned Leathery when one 
of an inferior Drefling-willdo. A judicious Traveller lik:- 
wife fhews an infinite Dignity, when he converfes with 
equal Coolnefs,;/I hac almoft faid withthe fame Indute- 
rence, ; upon what is conftantly experienced in Nature, or 
daily practifed im Society. Hess every where litencd toi; 
becaufe ‘the Dittates: of Experience: have'a Chaim fy 
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every Ear, If any ufeful Matter, which requires that no 
Miftake should be committed, happens to be the Topick 
of Converfation, each Converfant is for telling his 
Sentiment. The prudent Traveller lets them all get the 
fait of him; he at.laft calmly mentions what he has 
feen ; and the whole Company comes over to his ‘Opi- 
pion. At his return Home he will bea Judgethere, and 
a very competent Judge too, of whatever has a Relation to 
Fxperiments, Mechanics, and the Fabrick ofall the 
Matters of Tranfportation... If thePavementofa High- 
way is to be rendered firm, or Waters to be conveyed with- 
out Lofs, or the Inconveniencies of a Fire-Engine to be 
remedied, or the Benefit of a Salt-houfe to be increafed 
by facilitating the Evaporation of the Water and the Sink- 
ing ofthe Salt ; if, infhort, fome Eftablifhment is intend- 
ed that concerns whole Families, or even the Public ; 
they will have Recourfe to the Advice of the Man, who, 
after having learned the Grounds and Principles of thefe 
‘Things, has left his Country purpofely to obtain the Prac- 
tice of them, by ftaying fome Time in every Place where 
he found Queftions to be. afked, or Inftrn&tions:to be got. 
in Deliberations concerning Works of this Nature, how 
contemptible will that Manappear who has feen nothing ; 
or whoie Ramblings all the World over have enabled him 
only to tell you what Le has obferved of the Vexws of 
Medicis, or to play onthe Bag-pipe after the /tahax Gout? 
No Efforts or Excurfions are neceflary to make a Fop or 
a Debauchee. We are but too well provided at Home 
with what will turn his. Brains, or cerrupt his Heart. But 
a Man muit needs have travelled; he mufthave feen much, 
and after the beft Manner, to acquire ithe Reputation ‘of 
having an excellent Head. Experience alone entitles usto 
bring down the Promifes and Self-fufficiency of a certain 
Set of Genii, who fançy they will ‘find every thing in the 
Solitude of their Cabinet, or by the Acquifition of a few 
mathematical Truths, and who imagine their Projects 
will not meet with more Oppofition in Society, orin Na- 
ture, than the Lines of their Geometry on Paper. 
Suppofing it a laudable Thing to look out for-Means of 
naking one’s Way through the World, the Method Ihave 
propofed is the plaineft and the moft dire& to'get ac- 
Guainted with the real Bxigencies of Society, nd the true 
: 3 , Interefts 
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Interefts of Princes. But, I content myfelf with only 


gaining the End I had at firftin View, to render my ‘Tra- 
veller amiable and ufeful to Mankind. ‘This Point once 
obtained, it is no matter to him whether he is confulted by 
his Family, his Country, or his Prince: His chief Satil- 
faction confifts in procuring the common Good rather than: 
his own Advancement. Referring every thing to one’s: 
felf, fo as never to take any Share in an Enterprife but in 
Proportion as it favours our perfonal Intereft, has always 
fomething mean init. I required nobler Views of my Tra- 
veller, becaufe it is a Gentleman, or a true Patriot-I am 
fending abroad. 

This Difcourfe was thought by the Company to have’ 
been ended toofoon. "Tis a Pity, faid the Gentleman to the 
Merchant, that you have been fo cencife upon the Subject. 
However, you have touched every material Point. No- 
thinz has done me more Pleafure, next to the Means you 
propofe for the forming of a young Gentleman, than the 
Noblenefs of the Sentiments you infpire him with. You 
thew the Elevation of a great Man's Mind in all your 
Views; nor dol wonder at it: But, will you not be fur- 
prized to fee me fo far the Partifan of Commerce, as to 
have chofen it for the Employment of my third Son ; 

It is chiefly with that View that I make him travel : 
I have provided no other Stock of Sciences for him, than’ 
to make him learn Mechanics, the ufual Phyfics, and 
the Matter or principal Objects of Commerce. ~ He has 
been trained up in them, as well as in the Practice of the 
Latin and French Tongues. fhe has a Mind to add to: 
them the Italian and the Engli/P, he muft give me Leave: 
not tolet him learn them any where but in the Countries: 
themielves where thefe Languages are fpoken. . 

As you need not make any Apologies, for having, in’ 
giving me your good Advice, acted the Part of a Man 
nobly born, I fhail eafily jullify my having thought like: 
a good Merchant. PA: | 

Nothing was more wifely eftablifhed than the Bounds 
which feparate Noblemen from Perfons in an inferior 
Rank. ‘This Precaution maintains inthe Gentleman the 
Sentiments that will hinder him from atting beneath him- 
felf, and fires the rich Citizen with an Emulation capable 
of raifing him to the nobleft Attempts. Itis with Juftice 

DE thas 
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that the Tranfition from one of thefe Conditions to the 
‘other has been rendered difficult. ‘The Man who is will- 
ing to force that Barrier, and attain a higher Rank, mutt 
give Proofs of either an uncommon Bravery, or of fuch 
extenfive Talents as will make him the Man of the Re- 
public. On the other Hand, the Gentleman who would : 
fair give over his Pregrogatives, to rufh into the Crowd, 
afd take to the manual Operations of the common Clafs of 
Men, is checked from it by the Fear of difparaging and 
bringing Reproaches upon himfelf. The refpe@tive Dif- 
ficulties keep them both in their proper State, and com. 
monly procure us ufeful Men in all the Stages of Society. 
But.there is one Point in which the Condition of the 
Tradefman is more agreeable than the Gentleman’s. The 
former, who knews the Way to Glory and Titles, may 
very juitly, and without any Controul, forbear ingaging in 
it. Nay, he is never blamed for keeping within the Bounds 
ef the moft indifferent Condition. His Affiduity in mul: 
tipliying daily Profits will, perhaps, be the greateft Enco- ~ 
miuin that can be made of him. “I's not the fame Thing 
with the Gentleman. Norisit even enough for him not 
to degrade himfelf by manual Gains, and by Works which 
all the World is capable of: He muft diftinguifh and 
bear himfelf up by that very Adtivity which has been the 
Principle of his very Nobility, It happens, indeed, but 
too often that he knows not fufficiently the Methods that 
will extricate him out of his State of Inutility, and fave 
him from the ordinary Punifhment annexed to it, to be 
buried in Oblivion. Being feduced by frivilous Difcourfes, 
which have been repeated to him over and over from his 
Infancy, he fancies thatthe bearing of Arms and Military | 
Service are the only Things that can give him Employ- 
ment. Whence it frequently happens, thatthe End of 
the War, and his own Difouft for the Service, throw him 
and his Family into the moft deplorable Obfcurity. There 
are numberlefs Inftances of this in Families formerly very . 
_ eminent ; efpecially in fuch of our Provinces where the equal 
_ fharing of Patrimonies cuts the fineft Eftates into fo many 
Portions, that after a few Generations and new Sub-divi- 
fons, they perfectly dwindle into nothing. A Gentleman 
inthat Cafe dreads above,all things Military Service, 
which he looks upon as a fure Means of compleating his 
. , : ‘en Ruim 
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Ruin. How many Families have been thus undone and 
loft to the State ! They entertain a confufed Whsrounded 
Notion that the Stateis able and obliged ta feeure Funds 
for, or. make Advances to every Gentleraan reduced to 
Neceflity : ‘They launch outinto Complaints : They accufe 
the prefent Age, the Court, the Miniiters, the King him- 

< F . oy ~ + oO 

felf. ‘They talk ridiculouily. The, King cannot mu'tiply 
the Overplus of his Expence ‘into a bundred Million, 
which would be annually infu tent to fat : 


; : tisfy thele Expo- 
fulators. But Commerce 2 pg Talents will fupply them 
with a thoufand Means of 


dut “g@romoting their Children, and 
ans ther’ PANUeS. vq. their’ former Splendor and 
uiture, Sure 


- Nor do I fpeak he~ 
Eftates, any more 
Ffocks,: Woods 
a Difgrace to 
are, onthe 
a very mo’ 
nor any 
than © 
ofr 


than of the Sale of the Product of their 
and Lands. Cares like thefe were never 
. any one. ‘Thole who {corn to take them 
. Contrary, moft commonly punifhed for it. by 
Æiying Decay: Æhd no greater Air of Wealta, 
, noté honourable Expence can be feen any where 
# the Families of tha Lords who are the-Manazers 
eir own Lands. Being born a Gentleman is beine 
sta to command, and be at the Head of . both Men and 
eat Enterpnzes: But what Sort of Government will that 
‘Man dare to take upon him, who leaves in Diforder what 
makes the firit Subfitance of him and Family ? :. | | 
. The King, the Laws, and the univeïfal :Prafice, fili : 


ce of the current Management gf their 


‘offer him ether. Means of fettling his Affairs in an ho- 
nourable Manner. Ifhe is in Cath, he may, inflead of 
‘{quandring or letting his Stock lie-idle, take a Share in 
the Management of Woods, in Shipping, in Society ¢x 
Coxunandité (2), or in fome fecret Partnerthip atthe sen. 
ang ofa Sale of foreign or other Goods: LHe haves ea 
Direétion, the Charges and the Profit. Nothing of all 

that is known, and were it done openly, he would eo 

no Reafon to blufh for it any more than for havin fold 
the Produ& of his own Ozier-plot or his Ponds. § 104 
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= 1à a) An Enterprixe of Commerce betangon Several Partners 
fome of whom lend their Money eG 
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Falling into Mifery, for want of timely and willingly 
laying hold of the Means of Relief which. offer, is the 
only Thing that covers him with Shame... iris 
But, faying that Commerce has nothing unlawful or 
difhonourable in it for a Gentleman, is making a very 
fcagty Encomium of it... I dare fay he will, find in it the 
fureft Means of enobling his youngeft Sons, or of reftor: 
ing to the brighteft Light a great Name which had been 
obicured by Poverty or Ruin. = Le ez 
What is the true Origin of the Splendor and Honours 
which attend the Condition of Noblemen? Is it not the ju 
and well-grounded Perfuation of their being born to pro- 
mote the public Good? ‘Tis indeed in that View that 
new Honours and new Rewards are beftowed upon the 
Manewho has preferved a Town, a Body of Troops, a 
Corporation, or thé Life of a ‘fingle Citizen dear to his 
Country. It is Prudence and Aétivity that raife a Man 
out of the coramon Clafs, when his Virtues. have been 
exerted for the Good ‘of the State. For Scorn. attends 
the braveft Man who is only a Pyrate ora Duelift. What 
Regard ought we not then to entertam for a Gentleman, 
who, with Capacity, attempts the Eftablifhment of an ad- 
yantageous Colony, or the Advancement of thofeina lan- 
ouithing Condition? Deftitute as we now begin to be of 
jarge ‘Timber for Ship- building, what Gratitude fhould we 
not be bound to have for‘cnewho would make it his Tafk 
to carry to Lewifianaa fafficient N ember of either Vagabonds 
or Voluntiers, there to Work the lofty Woods which that 
Land is covered with, by flopping with Pile-work and 
Dykes the Inundations of the Mée/fpz; or by building 
torus Ships upon the Spot; or, in fhort, by yearly bal- 
lating with a Number of the fineft Oaks the Ships that 
4hould be fent thither from the Stocks of Bref or Reche- 
fort! What Value does not the State exprefs for the Man, 
“who, at the Approach ofa great Seareity of Corn, em- 
parks with all hafte with one or more Ships, and timely 
brings back from the Ports of Dantzic and London, or from 
the Coaît of Barbary, ‘a frit Provifion of Corn, which he 
prudently caufes to be followed by till more abundant 
Supplies ! However, 1t 1s not neceflaty, in order to render 
himfelf agreeable to the Public, thata Man fhould have 
cut Armies to Pieces, or given: Bread-to-the whole att 
as 
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Has he not nourifhed Multitudes, and preferved whole 
Provinces from endlefs Calamities, when he has, by Ad- 
vances of Money, or by a wife Management, eftablifh- 
ed or maintained three Studs of Horfes, that will help 
the Operations of Husbandry, and remount the Cavalry ;. 
or great Forges, of an acknowledged Benefit; or large 
Manufactures, or Plantations of Wood in ufelefsGrounds; 
or Plantations of Madder, of Woad, of Fouic, of Gene- 
ftrol, of greening Weed, of white Mulberry-trees ; or 
any other fuch Works, that will fupply a Multitude of 
Families with Employment, and feed a great many others, 
whom Agriculture alone could not fufictently maintain ? 
Let us caf our Eyes upon the Caftle of St. Gobia (a), 
formerly a Heap of Ruins, a paitry decay’d country 
Houfe. It employs now above five hundred: Workmen 
within its Walls, and gives Subfiftance without, to five 
hundred F amilies of the adjacent Places, by fupplying 
them with Work, or by buying their Commodities. Not 
to ntention the Money which that Manufaéture brings us 
from foreign Countries. 

Pofibly a Knight-Errant will, with Indignation, fee 
the Abodes of the ancient Worthies employed for manual 
Works. The low People of the Neighbourhood, obliged 
to buy Wood fomewhat dearer than before, will, perhaps, 
curfe an Eftablithment whichis the real Profperity of thas 
Country. But, can Judgments hike thefe bear Exami- 
nation ? Publick Good ought to be the Rule of our E- 
fteem, as it is the Foundation of true Nobility. | | 

Lewis XIV thoughtit fo, when coming from the End 
ofthe Loxv Countries to the Affiftance of Al//ace, which was 
now feized upon, he went feveral Leagues out of his 
Road purpofely to honour with his Viiit the: Works of 
St. Gobin, of which he would have the particular Ac- 
féodal aster Ss Fe he nas 
… Lewis XV was of the fame Opinion, when he granted 
the fineft Prerogatives, and the moftadvantageous Dif- 
tinétions, to the Eftablifhers of the Manufactures of Abde- 
ville and Sedan. I omit many others. It was not in 
hopes that the Defcendants of Meflieurs Cadeau and Var 


(a) Al axiufudiure of run and bloawn Gleffes ; betwixt 
Laon, la Fere, and Chauny, 
; | Robais 
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Robais fhowld: beftow their Stocks to buy fome indo- 
lent Poft, and at laft live nobly by living idly; but ra- 
ther on Condition that thefe Families would continue to 
maintain thereby an Adivity truly ufeful to the State; by 
multiplying ufeful Correfpondencies with foreign Coun- 
tries, and by procuring a Livelihood to thoufands of Ci- 
tizens: The Manufacture of Abdteuille does--aïone em- 
ploy above two thoufand five hundred, within the Space 
of a thoufand fquare Feet, and imparts its Elenty 
to all Places round about. | om fy Pye: 
Our French are now fo far from taking any Fancy to 
* Englife or Dutch Stuffs, or from fending their Money to 
London to have a Pendulum Clock, that our Chamber and 
Pocket Clock-work is the only one now in. ufe among 
us; and much valued by Strangers themfelves, both 
for its Exaétnefs and Neatnefs. Our Woollen Cloth and 
{mall Stuffs are of very common Ufe at Mi lax, Lisben, and 
Cadiz, in all the Levant, and efpecially in the French and 
Spanifh Colonies. Now I would afk, if a Gentleman will 
do lefs Good and Honour to France, by making an Army © 
of Workmen go in good Order, and by improving by 
his Obfervations a Machine much defired, or a Stuff equi- 
valent to the Produét of the beft Lands, than if he had 
defended a Poft at War, or got together again the Re: 
mains of a Company difperfed and put in Confufon ? Tt 
is eafier to run two or three Rifks in one’s Life, than to 
maintain by a ftubborn unfhaken Vigilance, and to im- 
prove by new Experiments, a Colony, a Stud of Horfes, 
or any one of thofe Employments that gives Bread to the 
Multitude. a : 
Pray, confider, on the one Hand, the narrow Views of a 
Gentleman’s younger Son who is poor, and charged with 
the Management of a Poultry-yard, or the Villany of a 
Sharper who borrows er plifers Money on all Sides #5 live: 
And, on the other, the Sagacity, the Gentility, the Ele- 
vation of Mind, andthe whole liberal Carriage of aGen- 
tleman, who accounts to himfelfin his Clofet for the Pro. 
dut of a fuccefsful Employment. Healways appears with 
all the Decency fuitable to him. Every body courts him:: 
He gives Life and Shelter to all under his Prote&ion.. 
“Which of thefe has degenerated ? Doubtlefs the Gentle- 
‘man who ruins himfelf by Gaming and Debauchery. But,. 
ree : On: 
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on the other hand, how truly the Nobility of a Rouflean 
(a) or a Fulienne (b) deferves univerfal Refpect! It is 
by ferving the Publick that we may become ‘dear to it. 
Thus it is, that our younger Children, inftead of being a 
Weight upon their elder Brothers, might help to fup- 
port both themand their Sifters, and introduce into a Fa- 
mily, very often funkin Debts, the Affiftance and Splen- 
dor of the moft lawfully acquired Riches. ; | 

Butitis not only our noble Families that would gain 
much, by having fome Branch of the wholefale Trade 
cultivated by their younger Brothers. The State itfelf 
would infalhbly find, in this wife Praëtice, an endlefs 

: Nurfery of excellent Men. A young Gentleman, inward- 

ly urged on by his Birth, will leave no Stone unturned 

to keep out of the common Clafs, and will always make 
the moft honourable Ufe of his Riches; by affording to 

the military Man, his Neighbour, the Afiiftance of a 

kind Advance of Money, or by decorating his Country 

with Embellifhments of the utmoft Utility. However, it 
is a known Matter of Fact, that great Enterprizes pre. 
ceded by good Studies, and by Travels judicioufly em- 
ployed, are both the School and the Trial of all Talents. 

_ Thave another Thing to obferve to you, concerning 
the Advantage and the Refources of Commerce; viz. 

That noble Families, by {corning that kind of Commerce 
to which they are invited both by the King and State, 

deprive themfelves of the Occafions of becoming dear to 

Mankind, and leave to Merchants the whole Advantage 

of the nobleft Enterprizes. The Sentiments of Noble- 
men grow meaner and narrower with their Circum- 
ftances ; and it is natural, on the contrary, to fee Mer- 
chants have the greateft Views, and raife themfelves to 
the nobleft Actions, in Proportion as their Knowledge 
and Wealth increafe. This may be proved by both Rea- 

‘ fon and Example. | 

It would be needlefs to quote Inftances of the firft Kind 

They are reckoned by Thoufands. As to the Merchant, 


(a) Mr. Rouffeau, Direior of a large Manufadure of 
… Weollen Cloth at Sedan. oe 1 

(8) Mr. De Falienne, Direëtor of the Manufatiure of 
Woollen Cloth at the Gobelins, rs i 


( 
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whom a laudable Induftry ‘has enabled to ferve their 
Country, and at lait to fit on a Level with the No- 
bility ; inftead of quoting recent Facts known to every 
one; let us go higher up to remote Ages, and borrow 
our Examples from the great. It is with private Families. : 
as with whole Citics, and even Republics. The Spirit 
of Commerce becomes the Scource of Induftry and Opu- 
lence. Here we may recal the Degree of Splendor to 
which the Cities of Tyre and Carthage were railed by a Set 
of plain Merchants. As long as thefe Towns remained 
only trading Towns, they were active, happy and agree- 
able to the whole World. .They committed a grofs Mi 
take, and worked their own Ruin, when the Spirit of Con- 
quefts facceeded to the fimple Defire of Self-prefervaticn. 
The Cities of Genoa and Venice have been raifed cnly by 


Merchants, and the Diminution of their former Profperity __ 


is barely the Decay of their Commerce, occafioned by 
the Aggrandizement of that of the Portugueze in the Z- 
dies ; by the Introduction of the Engle into the Mediter- 
 manean ; 1 will add, and by the Pageantry of certain Fami- 
lies, who put too great a Diftance between Nobility and 
Induftry. So long as the Counts of Flanders carefled and 
made much of the Workers of Woollen Stufis, and the 
Undertakers of Manufactures of Cloth and Camblets, no- 
thing could be compared to the Wealth of the Cities of 
BrugesandGhent. The Indifference, which was afterwards 
fhewn for thefe Works. deftroyed them, and threw both 
Towns, already reduced to the Produ of their Lands, 
which were excellent, intoa State of Mediocrity, from which 
they have never recovered. The Workmen, loaded with 
fmpofitions and Infults, carried their Woollen Cloth to 
England and Antwerp, where they introduced Wealth, to 
which thofe Cities were yet Strangers; and to this Spirit 
of Trafiick, which daily improved, are we to attribute 
the Grandeurand Magnificence of London. The Face of Exg- 
| land is totally changed, firft, by the Fabrick of its Wool, 
and afterwards by the Multiplication of its Shipping. "The 
entire Decay of 4utwerp came from the Retiring. of its 
Workmen to 4m/ferdam, and from the Supprefing of its 
Shipping, which it loft together with its Harbour = 
The City of Hamburgh being menaced, as well as all 
the Hans-Towns, with a quick Diftruétion of its Wealth, 
| by 
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by the Necefityiof fharing the Commerce of the Baltick 
with many Nations, which had not been feen meddling 
with it before, has had the Skill to extend the feveral 
Branches of its Induflry to other Seas, and’ recover its for- 
mer Vigour. 7 : 

Holland receives from and fends Embaffadors to crown’d 
Heads. Itranks with the moft diftinguifhed States, and 
is behind none of them forthe Plénty of both the neceflary 
and the agreeable, forthe Boldnefs of its Enterprizes, and 
the Wifdom ofits Government. And what are the Dutch 
but a Set of Merchants, who take a Pridein being fuch ? 
Let us, according to the Defires of certain fyftematical 
Men, bring them back to their primitive Condition. 
We fhail find a Handful of Fifhermen, of Cheefemongers 
and Soldiers, groping in the Dirt of that Country, 
naturally unfit to be inhabited. But that Time is 
over ; fince the Spirit of Commerce has fpread itfelf over 
that little Corner of the World, it has affumed another 
Face. The Waters have been carried off ; The Grounds 
of their Inhabitants are daily raifed, and rendered firmer 
and firmer. Their Towns become Models of Neatnefs 
and Conveniency : The Draining of the Lands has even: 
brought in Gardening and Hufbandry. Add to this Mul- 
titudes of Inhabitants: An eager Emulation in all Arts; © 
the moft perfe& Marine; and the greateft Honours paid 
_ to the Art Military and refined Politics ; all, in fhort, has 

been introduced there with Commerce, which works 
the Prefervation and! Glory of Families as well as of 
“whole States. I would afk now, if the Nobility can do 
greater Things, or ever be difparaged by Operations of 
this Kind? | EN: à 

I fhail add but two more Inftances of the grand Views 
infpired by Commerce and Experience. The firft is that 
Of Fames Cœur, a Merchant of the City of Bourges, who 
had alone a more extenfive Commerce than all the Mer- 
chants of France had together in his Time, and by his wife 
Coünfels, as well as by the Certainty of his Cafh, hum- 
bled the Houfe of Burgundy, infured the Crown of France 
to the lawful Heir Charles VU, and by him to the Branches 
of Valois and Bourbon his Succeflors. 

The other Inftance is that of the Merchants of St. Malo, 
who being exafperated by the unjuft Requeft which the 

Congrefs 
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Congrefsof Gertruidemlerg made to Lewis XIV, of em- 
ploying his Troops to'force his Grandfon, Pip V, to 


abandon the Crown of Spain, to’ which the Will of 
© Charles IT. had called him; joined the Profits they had 


juft made in the Commerce of the Spari/h Colonies in 
America, and brought thirty-two: Millions in Gold to the 
Foot of the 'Phrone, at a Time when the Finances had 
been exhaufted byalong Seriesof unhappy Events. Thefe 
thirty-two Millions, timely diftributed in the Mints of 
France, re-animated the War,,and_ all Payments. The © 
Houfe now reigning in the Kingdoms of France, Spaiz, 

and Naples, will never forget the Agitation it was in at 
that Time, and the happy Means of maintaining its Rights 

found in that Crifis, in the Zeal of thofe Merchants. If | 
Tradefmen have made fo noble a Ufe of their Riches, 
what Helps ought not the State toexpeét, when Treafures 
fhall be owing to the Cares and Ingenuity of Gentlemen? 
‘The King and the Commonwealth, onthe contrary, have 


--no, Sentiments, nor. any Service to expe from one who 
thinks his Idleneis a Means te keep his Nobiltty; juftas 
_the Church has nothing to hope from a beneficed Man, 
who argues upon and weighs the Merit of an Adtrefs, or 

- grounds upon Principies the beft Manner of patching a 


i % 


Face: . 


Pleafures, Amufements, and Idlenefs may, among a 


_ certain Set of People, affume an Outfide-of Nobility. 


But Men, who are as goed Citizens as they are truly 


noble, have a very different Way of thinking. The Ha- | 


bit of doïñg nothing has no other Efficacy but that of 
adulterating our Sentiments ; and the State is no lefs 
grateful for the Service of Ingenuity and Prudence, than 
for thofe of Courage and Intrepidity. : In fhort, it is the 
Frefervation of the State which conftitutes our Glory. 

I know my own Way of thinking, and how to fet 
Bounds to my own Defires. But I fhould think myfelf 
equally happy as a Father, if my Advices had rencered 
my eldeft Son a Tarenne, and made a James Cœur of the 
youngeft, | 


à | du: So A 
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_ The Government of NATIONS. 


LL the Aïts and Profeffions which we have been 
viewing hitherto, as well as thofe which are not 
within our Reach, are fo many Branches of the Govern- _ 
ment exerted by Man from one End of the World to the 
other. The Dexterity, which he acquirés in his different 
‘Trials, enables him to give Woods and Stones, Metals 
and Earth, whatever Turn he pleafes. He makes Cot- 
ton, Wool, Flax, and Silk, affamea thoufand different . 
Forms. ‘The hardeft Matters and the mof fugitive Ele- 
ments yieldto him, and the Operations of Fire itfelf are 
directed by his Laws. ‘There is nothing around him, 
but what he exerts his Induftry upon, nothing but what he 
foon or late fubjects to his Sway. The Senfe he has of 
his Dominion and Privileges is fo very quick, that he ne- 
ver fails to wonder at feeing fome Productions of Nature 
. which he has not turned to his own Ufe. He comforts | 
himielf, in that Cafe, from the Confideration, that the 
Animals, who ferve him, have the Benefit of it; other- 
wife, he looks upon the Inutility of the Thing asan Ac- 
cufation of Ignorance and Idleneds, that difgraces him. 
‘How could he negleét making ufe of what he has in his 
Eye, and at his Hand; he that hasthe Skill to feize upon 
-invilible Obje@s? He finds Means to lay hold of the Wind 
itfelf, He gathers. it at large in a common’ Refervoir, 
. and bythe judicious Diftribution he makes of it through 
4 pit) ” the 
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the feveral Pipes of the Organ, he fetches, from the Ca- 
vity of a mute ‘Trunk, the compleateft Harmony, and even 
many of the Charaëterifties of the human Voice... Nay, | 
more: The very Strength of the Air becomes his own 3 - 

- by oppofing Surfaces to its direct Courfe, he daily appiles — 

it to his Ufe,-to grind his Corn, to raife his Water, 
or even to ttarifport himfelf any where, within the nine 
thoufand Leagues of Circumference which encompafs his 
Habitation everyway. Thus he is,in whateverhe produces . 
or directs, the Image of the Creator aud Preferver of the 

Univerfe, as he never ceafes to invent, to maintain, to re- 

produce, and to govern. _ 

But, Man, who governs all, needs to be gove ned him- 
felf. - And-as there is nothing, next to Crimes, that de- 
grades Man more than Indolence and Idlene{s; there is 
nothing, ‘next to Virtue, that brings him nearer his 
divine Model, than the great Art of leading Nations, 
_ of governing Minds, of preferving Bodies, and of making 
Talents as well as Riches contribute to the common Be- 
nefit. | cet 
The Men, whom we have hitherto eonfidered, are only 
private Men, who have among themfelves no other than 
greater or lefs Relations of Utility ; but exert no kind of 
. Authority over their Fellow-Creatures. They affift, bat 
do not govern them. Here follows a new Clafs of Men, 
new Difpofitions, and quite other Stations, which alter the 
Scene entirely: Thofe who fill them are public Men, 
charged (by whom or by what Title I do not as yet exa- 
mine) with feveral honourable Funétions, that raife them 
above the Multitade, which is with Regard to them ina 
State of Dependance greater or lefs, according to the Ex- 
tent of their Power, or the Superiority of their Genius. 

_ The Lawyer, or'any other Orator, who 
The Barrier. {peaks to fet the Prerogatives and Rights of 

other Men in a clear Light, exerts the leaft 
of Powers. He has no other Right but that of being 
liftened to. Nobody is bound to adhereto his Thoughts, 
but in Proportion as he thinks it his Duty, or when he has 
willingly promifed his Affent to them. He is attended 
with no Apparitor, and has no Mears of Compulfion to 
make himfelf be obeyed. But the Art, by which he infi- 


nuates himfelf into Men's Minds, renders him saat of 
them 
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them by Degrees, and procures himthe moftengagine of, 
all Authorities, viz, that of Perfuafion. #. 
© The Beauties of Eloquence, Learning, and Difcernment, 
procure the Orator a great Name, and prepare a Congueit 
for him. But thefe Talents make him fure ofthe Victory 
before-hand, if he is but a virtuous Man, and as incapable 
of pleading in a bad Caufe, as heis able by his Sagacity 
to find out the Injuftice of it, and fet it in the brightett 
Light. 

This fine Genius, after having faithfully. vindicated 
Truth and Juftice, retires into the Crowd again. He 1s 
but what the others are. ‘The outward Exprefhons of the _ 
mot profound Refpec, and ceremonial Preparations are | 
not for him. But, whenever he comes in or paifes by, 
every one fays to his Neighbour, Here he is. Thofe, who 
have not been able to hear him, are glad to have feen him. 
He is fenfible of the whole Danger of this general Effu- 
fion of Efteem and Love. But the fame Virtue, which has 
devoted his Talents to the Service of Truth, preferves him 
from a prefumptuous over-bearing Behaviour. She alone . 
can, by fuppreffing all Arts of Conceit, and by fhewing 
him the real Bounds of his Knowledge, infure him Praifes 
of the pure‘t Kind, and without any Mixture of Reproach. 
He knows that Self-fufficiency does no more befpeak an in 
genious Man, than Modefty commonly does a Quack. 

The high Degree of Efteem, to which 
we raife the great Orator, is at once ground- The Phyfician... 
ed upon his real Merit, and our actual Want 3 
of Experience to difplay and explain. our own Rights. It 
is the fame with the Power we give over our Bodies to the 
learned Phyfician, and with the honourable Rank. he has 
in Society. -He is no lefs indebted for it to his own Ca- 
pacity than to the Delire we have to live. Were I to 
fpeak here of the Order of Sciences, Phyfic fhould havea 
Rank among them as well as Eloquence. But, my only 
Defign being to mention. the feveral Degrees of Power 
which have been granted to Man. over his  Fellow-Crea-: 
tures, I ought not here to exclude the Phvfician, whoex-. 
erts fo real and fo important an-Authority over our Life. 
Satyrifts have often affected to find in private Men certain 
_Defe@s, from which they have drawn general Conclufions 
with a vifible Defign to difcredit Phyfic itfelf. But, if 

"this 
\ 
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this Way of Proceeding is authorized, there is no Science, 
or Profeffion, but what is expofed to the fame Infults : 
the good Phyfician, however, is fo little uneafy about 

it, that he is the warmeft Exploder of exceflive Pretenfions 
and frivolous Praëtices. You never find him eager to de- 

‘ fend himfelf. Nay, he receives the Jeft on his Profefion — 
with that graceful Security which refults from Experience: 
And it is that very Difpofition of his which difarms all 
Banterers. He is not ignorant of Man’s Condition, any 
more than of the Extent of his own Knowledge. It is a 
great Point gained when he knows the human Body as a 
good Pilot knowsthe Sea. ‘The Experience and Aëtivity 
of both are of vaft Benefit to Society, and {pare Many an 
Accident to private Perfons. But, they neither can pre- 
ferve us from hidden Rocks, nor free us from Storms ; 
and we ought no, more to complain againft the narrow 

_ Compafs of the Science of either the Pilot or the Phyfician, 
than againft the Law which has rendered the Enjoyment 

. of earthly Riches fo uncertain to us, and fo much limited 

the Duration of Man’s Life. ; | : 

_ The Authority of the Phyfician refembles the Roman 
Di&atorfhip : He is made abfolute Mafter of every thing, 
fo long as the Danger lafts : But it is no fooner over than 

. his Funétions are at an End. Far from claiming any fur- 

ther Authority over our Health, he neverthinks himfelfa — 

great Phyfician but in Proportion as he accuftoms the Body 
to do without Phyfic, to refume the common Operations, 
and to be fit for any Thing. He knows better than any : 

Man, how dangerous it is to pretend to govern by extra- 

ordinary Metheds, and by Rafiocination, what the Author 

of Nature has fo wifely abandoned to the fpeedy Dire@tion - 
of our Senfes and of common Experience. ; 

What caufes the Joy and Gratitude of Families, is not 
the only Obligation we have to Phyficians. They have 
done a World of Good'to Society and Religion, by the 
Progrefs for which the Sciences are moft peculizrly in- 
debted to them. ‘There are few among the Learned that 
know better, or that have fo much improved our Situation 
in this World, as the Phyficians of the lait Age. T hey ~ 
have, with great Reafon, looked upon natural Hiftory as 
our true Patrimony, and their own fpecial Province. Is 


there any Corner of our Globe which they have not fearched 
| with 
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with an attentive Eye, to infure to Man fome new Tribute 
from it ? “Fhough more efpecially bufy about colle&ing 
what might affift our N ourifhment or Health, they have 
nformed us alfo of many other ufeful Things which they 
met in their Way, and there is hardly any Art or Trade 
to which they have not made fome Prefent. With this 
Curiofity fo eftimable, and fo common among them, they, 
very luckily both for us and themfelves, are difperfed all 
the World over, and always at Hand to view every Thing. 
The frequent Travels they undertake, at the Requeft of 
private Perfons who call upon them for Help, often become 
ufeful either to the Country, by the Obfervation of fome 
,ocal Advantage not yet perceived there, or to Sciences, by 
the Difcovery of what had efcaped the general Notice, 
Their perpetual Converfe with the World, and the conftant 
sight of human Miferies, moft commonly render them po- 
ite and compaflionate. They delight in introducing almoft 
every-where an Ecclefiaftic, an Hofpital Woman, an in- 
elligent Servant, well verfed in the Knowledge “of com- 
non Things, to facilitate the Communication of all Afi. 
ince. Nothing is more engaging than a good Phyfician ; 
re feems made for the Happinefs of Society ; and after he 
1as with much Toil ferved the Public, you will fee the 
Warrior and the Man of Letters equally overjoyed at his 
coming to enjoy himfelf in their Company. Where is it 
roung Men ate not invited to cultivate Sciences by the 
Advice or Reputation of a good Phyfician ? N o-body is 

morant of the ineitimable Service our Phyficians have _ 
lone us, by caufing the Study of the Greek Tongue, the — 
Jfe of good Latin, and experimental Phyfics to flourith 
imong us. Caft your Eyes upon the Indexes of the Me. 
noirs of our moft illuftrious Academies in ltaly, Savitzer- 
and, Germany, Holland, England and France, you will fee 
commonly the Names of Phyficians and Surgeons in the 
Titles ef the fineft Works of all Kinds, and of the fineft 
Difcoveries in Point of Phyfics. | 

I will not divide thefe two Profefions : One of them is 
vut a Difmembering of the other, They have fettled then 
efpective Provinces merely to procure us furer Services: 
And it is no lefs their Glory than their Intereft to remain 


& 


hviolably united, 
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The Power exerted over us by the Lawyer. and the Phy~_ 
fician is equally voluntary on our Part. Let us now -pafs 
onto Conditions, that bear a real Sway over, and matter us 
in a great many Things, and which the Exigencies of So-. 
ciety have rendered of abfolute Neceflity. . eee 
degen The feveral Degrees of Magiftracy be-. 
The Magiftrate. gin to fet Man both in a greater Light, and 
- a higher Rank. A Judge may thew all the 
Talents of the Orator in the Reports he makes to a Cor- 
poration, as well as in his moving or voting. His fpeak- 
ing with leis Emotion than the Barrifter, is intended not 
only to preferve a greater Dignity, but alfo to be able to 
give his Judgment in a cooler Manner. He is expected to. 
be as incorruptible and as free from Paffion as the Laws 
themfelves. A happy Difpofition this, that will ever check 
the too flattering ‘Thought of fharing the fupreme Power. 
That Judge, who afcends the ‘Tribunal, is now going, by 
. pronouncing a Sentence of five or fix Lines, or by barely 
adding his Vote to thofe of many others, to decide the 
Fate of feveral Families: Heis now about to act peremp- 
torily in an Affair which has puzzled the greateft Genius’s 
and in a Moment to demolith the moft brilliant Fortune ; 
or, perhaps, to difpofe ofthe Life of his F ellow-Citizen, 
The Importance of his. Po& makes him tremble himfelf : 
and the Habit'of inveftigating very-nice or intricate In- 
terefts, give him an Air of Sedatenefs and Recollection, 
which become him as well as Expedition and Activity. be- 
come the Soldier. He ceafes hefitating. the Minute his 
Refolution is taken; but he never takes it haftily. Very 
often he fhall have but:one Word to day ; and itis only 
after long Dificuflions, after the deepelt Studies and Re- 
fections, that he dares: pronounce, the Word... 

Let us.confider, at one View, the Life of our excellent 
Judges. We have many ofthat Kind ; norare-their Oc- 
cupations a Secret to us. Thefe laborious Men are often - 
obliged to throw of the Care of their own: Affairs upon 
others,. in order to give themfelves over. to ours. À free 
Accef to their Study. is: refufed to No-body.; becaufe Sol- 
licitations, which they permit rather out of Patience than 
from any fecret Pleafure,. have often procured them ufeful ; 


Infights into the Matter; and they generally terminate | 
more 
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more Affairs a; Arbitrators or Friends, than in the. 


Quality of Judges. 
But what are the Alleviations of fo conftant a oe 
J really know none. ‘The mof agreeable Studies are, in 
a Manner, prohibited to them. An inborn Curiofity, and a 
Tafte refined by a liberal Education, very often calls them 
that Way. But the moft lawful Arnuf ements, the fhorteit 
Leifure, the leaft Refrefhment, they are cruelly deprived of. 
Sometimes bythe sone puclty of urgent Bufine!s, fometimes 
by an endlefs Formality : And when they think they are 
going to breathe a little Gon their indifpenfable Toils, 
there come upon them public Difcourfes to be made at the 
coming in of ‘Terms, ceremonial Speeches, and a Crowd 
of Letters and Ccmpliments, fill more burthenfome to 
them than the Affairs themfelves | 
"Tis true, they we are very diftinguifhed Robe; they 
fit in the highef Places, and are honoured by the Public. 
But, does fuch a Reward bear any. kind of Proportion to 
fo much Confinement and Attention of Mind? Is it the 
Magiftrates we ought to think happy ia labouring for the 
Public, or ought we rather to congratulate the latter for 
having fuch indefatigable Judges? I fhall readily anfwer 
this Queftion, though in a Manner not natural y to be 
expeCted. The greateft Advantage is ftill on their Side. I 
mut confefs they infure our nes by totally re. 
nouncing their own. But they are encouraged by far 
greater Motives than we. It Goes to gencreus Minds, 
that have a tranicendant Magnanimity, to relifh, in its 
full Extent, all the Delicacy of the Pleafure which mutt 
be felt in punifhing Injuftice, in reftoring opprefied Fa- 
miliesto their former Eafe, and in thaintaining the 'Tran- 
quillity of Society in general. M 
This Pleafure, which is the Grounds Feu er 
of real Honour, and the Incentive of A&s of Nobilit 
feems itill keener in thofe who maintain the Security o of 
the State without. It is vifib] y their moft active and moft 
predominant Paffion: And if it does not abforb ail their 
‘other Sentiments, it maflers them at leah, and keeps 
them in Awe. A Warrior bids adieu to aa lg hing 
dear to him. He overlooks his Reft, Pleatures, and In. 
tereft, to run alter Glory. He pities Ho who fhun 
Danger, and thinks himfel# happy to be employed pre. 
O ferably 


a 
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ferably to another, either in the Heat of an Aion, or 
in fome hazardous Commiffion. It was from a Suppo- - 


fition of this Principle and Inclination in all martial 
Hearts, that the Vifcount of Turcune faved, by an offi- 


cicus Falfhood, the Fortune of the Count de Grandpré, * © 


who was afterwards Marthal of Feyex/e, and infpired 
him with Sentiments fuitable to his Birth. The Vifcount 
had trufted him with the Efcorte of a Convoy of Am- 
munition that was going to Less. Young Foyen/e, being 
flopped at Arras by a Partie de Plaifir, left the Convoy 
ander the Command of the Major of his Regiment, who 
being attacked, repulfed the Enemy, and arrived at Less 
without Lofs. The Officers finding Fault with his having 
been abfent ; how I pity Count de Grandpré, {aid Marfhal 
de Turenne to them, to have been detained at Arras by 
my Order on fuch a fine Occafion! He never will par- 
con me. 

All the Thoughts of the Military Man center in one 
fingle Objet. He has ever the fame Profpe@ in View ; 
wiz. Henour :. But, what is Honour? Can a Definition of 
it be given ? . | 


Honour is the Applaufe we receive from our own Con- 


fcience and the Public, in whatever we undertake for 


the public Good, at the Peril both of our Reft and 


Life. \ 
Courage, which is the moft common Object of thefe 

Applaufes, does not always obtain them. It may be a 

meer Sally of the’ Blood, or even a brutifh Tranfport 


mote worthy our Deteftation than our Praife. Honour 


never becomes the Reward of Courage, but when it has 
our Duty for its Rule, and is pra€tifed from the Love of 
Society. 


Man comes into the World unarmed, becaufe he is in- 


tended to live innocently and quietly there. If his Paf- 
fions have crofied this Defign of the Creator; if Injuftice 
has perverted his Nature and rendered him a Tyger to 
his Fellow-Creatures ; of courfe, the Fear of Oppreffion 
renders the wearing of Arms necefiary. But, on the other 
Hend,.if the whole human Species isin Arms, it will 
not differ from a Multitude of wild Animals with Claws, 


*Turenne’s Life, by Ram/aé. 
Clutches 
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PorrTIcKs. ‘ ‘20! 
Clutches and Teeth. - Self-Intereft and Violence will put 
every Thing into Confufon. The fame Neceflity which - 
obliges a Number of Families to admit a King, from 
whom the common (Economy atid Prefe-vation of theCon- 
federates may fpring, obliges themsof cou:ie never to wear 
the Sword, but after they have received it from his Hands, 
and never to ufe it but conformably to his Laws, and for 
the maintaining of the public Good. Any other Ufe of 
our Forces fets us on a Level with the Wolf and the Bear, 
who are in the World only for themfelves. 3 
There is then falfe and true Honour. Falfe Honour 
is the Illufion of Bratality, which, in fpite of our being 
under Government, dares to difpofe of both our own Life 
and that of others. Fake Honour exalts illegal ACions ; 
AGions which we are obliged to truft to Solitude 
and Darknefs, becaufe the Laws, Confcience, and 
Society are all againit them. ‘True Honour, on the con- 
trary, is liable to no Reproach or Contradition: It is as 
pure and bright as the Sun-fhine in which it appears. It 
needs have Recourfe to no Precaution or Artifice, becaufe 
it approves of none but A@tions that never fear the Light. 
For which Reafon it highly deferves being courted by 
Men truly valiant. Falfe Honour is meer Smoak, a meer 
Seduétion. It is as great a Murderer as Fanaticifm : 


| Nor would it be any great T'afk to make a compleat Pa- 


rallel of them. Woe to him who is deluded by, and be- 
comes a Slave to it. But, is true Honour any how diffe- 
rent from the Voice of God, who fecretly rewards us by 
the inward Satisfaction of having done our Duty with 
C ourage ? Is it outwardly any ‘Thing elfe than the : public 
‘Certificate and Acknowledzment of the beft A@ion a 
Man can pofiibly do, vis. of his having loved Mankind 
\fo far us to facrifice himfelf for it? ‘This generous Difpo- 
fition is that which comes neareft to Charity, and would 
ito God they were always intimately mixt, fo as never to 
jmake but one and the fame Virtue ! 

Honour, that Blefling fo eagerly fought for by thofe 
\who make a peculiar. Profeffion of Courage and active 
Services, is not then a frivolous Aa no any more 
han an empty Notion: It isa very judicious Difcern- 
iment, which the Public never failed to make, between 


‘the Intention of the Heart and the latlcenee: of meer 
| O% Temper, 
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‘Temper, or the bodily Inftruments which may lead their 
Miniltry fometimes to the indulging of Self-Love, fome- 
times to the Praétice of Virtue. See a Lion, a Duelliit, a 
Robber, and every Man wholly centered within, or re- 
fering every Thing to himfelf; what Sentiments will arm — 
them-all, and lead them to the Enemy ? Self-Love, Rage, 
a Relith for Blood-fhed. On the other Hand, what Sen- 
timents have ledinto the-Plains of Yury and Arques, and 
the Fields of Fribourg and Fontenoy, the two mildeft Mor- 
tals, the two lovelieft Kings in the World ? Hey IV. 
was challenging his own Patrimony, and the Liberty of 
his Eftate made a Captive to fabulous Pretenfions. Leavis 
XV. yielded, though late and moft unwillingly, to the una- 
nimous Clamours of his Marines harrafled cut, and the 
whole Nation infulted every where: He yielded to the 
Inftances of his Allies for the lawful maintaining of their 
Rights. : 

That Glory, which is fond of procuring, or which has 
at leait a Regard for the Good: of others, is without 
Doubt the nobleft and mot ufeful ofall Paffions. We can't 
but rejoice at the Endeavours of ournoble Families to: 
inculcate it early on their Children. The Inftruétions 
given them on that Head will always be judicious and 
~- fuccefsful, fo long as they will give them to uuderitand, 
that they never can be above other Men, but in Propor- 
tion as they fhall have obliged and ferved them. _ 

Every T'hing around them contributes to give them the 
highett Notion of Glory, and of the Services expected 
from them. ‘This Notion is cherifhed in their Hearts by 
honourable DiftinGions, by Favours and Prerogatives, in 
fort, by a hearty Attachment of all the Public tothat 
tive Nobility which confecrates therm chiefly to the De- 
fence of the State. ‘Ihe Children of Noblemen are feen 
without Jealoufy. Wherever they appear, they fee in us 
Exprefiions of Refpeci and Gratitude. We Tove to fee 
the Defcendants of great Statefmen, and chiefly thofe of 
our antient Deliverers. We are perfuaded before-hand, 
that they will be our Defenders in their Turn, Their 


Litles and Blafons are familiar to us. Nothing founds 


fweeter to our Ears than the Names of Montmorenct, : 
of Chatillon fur Marne, of Biron, ox of Harcourt. The 
Blemifhes that have obfcured. fome of thefe Names 

| | | are 


; 


whith was: ftagger’d by the Dexterity of Marfhal d= 
Matignon, Auftria humbled by the Vifcount of Turenne, : 


4 
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are perfonal; whilft the Glory of the Services is an here- 
ditary Advantage to their Pofterity. We cail to our 
Remembrance the Profperity of our Arms in Ja under 
the Conduct of Cafe Briflac, the declining of the League, 


or any other fuch Stoke of our Hiftory, whenever they 
thew us in their Walks the young Lords who fill go by 
thefe beloved Names. What Tokens of Affection and 
Efteem did not the Public give fome Years ago to that 
young Student of the College of Beauvais, who, eight or 
ten Months after he had interpreted the three Poems of 
Homer and Virgil, did, with the fame Elegance and Spi- 
rit, tranflate all the Lives of the great Men, together with 
the Parallels from Plutarch! The clearing of the Text 
and Politics of this judicious ‘Author, would have been an 
Examination not eafy to be gone through, even by the 
mott learned amongf us. Jt would have been a fingular 
Novelty in a Youth of common Extraction: But, it was 
a ravifhing Wonder to us in the Mouth of a Bertrand a 
Guéclin, 


“The Birth and Progrefs of thee noble Children are in- 


deed our own Property. We make their Promotion our. 


Bufinefs: Nav, we are. informed of it as well as of all 
13 


the Degrees they are made to go through. They, on ? 
their Part, are not ignorant of their being under our 


Eyes ; and the Affection, as well as the Number of the 
Speétators, will always encourage and infpire Activity 


and noble Deeds. It is not without great Apprehenfions ~ 


that they hear us condémn the rough pitiful Politics of 


| Duprat: Nor is it witaout experiencing all the Charms of 


Utility, that they. hear us extol the Uprightnefs of 4» 
boise and Sully, oy the beneficial and fruitful Views of the 

reat Colbert : ‘The latter of whom, by-never giving any 
Céunfels, But fuch as*fhewed the utmoit Elumanity, or 
by making the Benefits he beftowed of univerfal Service, 


by fixing them on the moit lafting Foundations, has 


given the exacteft Notions of true Glory. This noble 
Paffion has, as well as other Virtues, its Meafure and ~ 
Standard. It is perfect, when‘excited by the Spirit of? 

j degenerates, when carried beyond the 


Prefervation ; an 


3 Bounds 
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Bounds ; it then becomes a meer raving Tranfport, down- 
right Ferocity, or an unaccountable Hatred for Mankind. 
‘The Favour of a great King and the Applaufes of the 
Pecple aim at forming intrepid Souls, not at n.uitiplying 
blood-thirfy Men; or Hearts fond of Pyracy and De- 
frudion. me ; : 

Our Nobility think ittheir fpecial Duty to love their 
Country without hating Foreigners. ‘They leave to 
little People thofe blind Prejudices in Confequence of 
which they are prepofed againft Nations truly eftima- 
ble. The Judgments patin a general Manner upon their 
Charaëéters are moft commonly deRitute of Senfe. The 
werkt Miftake that can be ccmmitted in this Kind is, 
that of confounding the Idea of Enemies with that of 
“Neighbours. Our Nobility, and I dare fey, all that are 
likerally educated among us, have an Athorrence for this 
Kind of Injuftice. Our Nation values itfelf too much. 
perhaps. But it hates not others. : The Inflant our Ene- 
my ceafes to hurt us, we no longer look upon him as 
fach, We inff upon his Blood, his Purfe, and his mi- : 
nutes Interefts being refpected and fpared. | 

One fingle Aion of the Vifcount Turenre may, better 
then any Difcourfe, fix the true Aim and Rule of military. 
Condué: in Point of true Glory. The Inhabitants of a 
confiderable Town in Germany, being informed of the 
Approach of the French Army in their Neighbourhcod, 
fent a Deputation to the Marfhal to prefent him with a 
Purfe of a hundred thoufand Crowns, to engage him to 
dire& his March at fome Diftance from their Territory. 
Gentlemen, faid he to the Deputies, Ï am afraid you 
have loft your Trouble. 1 have the Order of my March 
in Writing. Imuftlook ; your Town is not to be found 

_there; I have therefore nothing to receive. : : 
This Reply, full of the moi exquilite Delicacy, and 
expreffive of an amiable Defire of doing Good where- 
ever Hoftilities ceafe to be neceflary, fufficiently evinces 
the Truth of this Maxim, that @ true Hero is a Friend to 
Mankind. His Condu@ is never influenced by the Hopes 
of amafling Wealth, or increafing his Power. ‘To promote | 
ovr own Intereft,by breaking through all the Ties of Friend- 


fhip and Humanity, js downright Mashiaveli/m, ie 
= ' confe- — 


fey vir res |, 2 
confequence can never conftitute the Character of a true 
Hero. | 

There are in the Law, and inthe Army, The feweral 
numberlefs Employments and Funétions, fuch Govern- 
as Intendances, fecret Negociations, Embal- ments. 
fies, general Diftridts, Goverments of Palaces 
And Colonies, Commanders of the Sea or Land Forces. 
All thefe Pofts, and many others, fuppofe the fame Ground 
of Patriotifm in thofe invefted with them in chief, as well 
as in thofe who difcharge them as Subalterns. But they 
require feveral Degrees of Knowledge, of Elevation of 
Mind, and of Refolution according to the Nature of the 
feveral Services. They occañon the Exertion of many 
diferent Talents. The Dawning of thefe is ow.ng to a 
liberal Education, to the Love of Labour, and a more 
or lefs extenfive Study of the refpedtive Rights and In- 
tereits of the feveral Nations. But the Inftruétions, that” 
will be fitte% afterwards to improve and confirm thefe 
Talents, are derived from Praétice ; and nothing elfe can 
give a Man a thorough Knowledge of the Art of con- 
duGing other Men, and of managing the Springs they are 
aétuated by. But, has hea Mind to employ a fill furer 
Method to pleafe than the Perfeverance of his Labour, 

“than the Judicioufnefs of his Views, than the Dexterity 
of his Precautions, than his Affability, and all the Talents 
which are improved by Exercife itfelf ? Let him have 
Probity and Uprightnets. | 

But, the Probity here meant is far fuperior to that 
commonly boafted of, which amounts barely to the Fear 
of diferacing one’s felf by bafe Aétions, and of finking 
in the Efteem of Men. A Probity like this is a very faint 
Degree of Virtue, and unproduétive of great Effects. 
That which I mean is ever aétive and like itfelf. ‘The 
Hero, feen only by his Valet de Chambre, keeps fill to 
the fame Condu% he had in the Eyes of the Public. He 

makes no Step but what conduces to fome real Good ;: 
all his AGions are governed by a lively tender Affection 
for Mankind. : 
| What we have hitherto obferved may poflibly have 
convinced us, that there is nothing that can make great 
Men but a Love of this Kind, not only as it checks all Bafe- 
-nefs and Injattice, but alfo becaufe it is the Source of all 
© 4 noble. 
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noble Enterprifes and wife Meafures. ‘The whole Art 
of Pelitics may, till we come to the Motives and Helps 
it borrows from Religion, be as well the Whole of our 
Morals, fummed up in this fhort Epitome. 
Love MEN, AND THEN, DO WHAT YOU PLEASE 
TO THEM. Then oF ce 
"This fo very fruitful Maxim will appear in its brighteft 
Light, as we come nearer to the Principle that has put 
Men under the Government of one among them. Let 
us pais over all the Degrees of public Authority and all 
subordinate Governments. . Confider Man in the higheft 
of Pofts: And place him’on the ‘Throne. hes 
The Art of reigning can be taught leaft of any. We, 
by geod luck, neither need, nor are called to learn it: 
And itis even to free us from the Cares of Government 
that we have a King. But we cannot well be indifferent 
concerning the Bieflings which Royalty. procures us all, 


any more than concerning the Engagements that bind us 


to the Throne. 


If it is abfurd to treat of War, without ever having — 


commanded or ferved, it would be fill more abfurd to 
pretend to reduce the Art of governing States into Max- 
ims, without having acquired any Right to it by Expe- 


‘rience. God alone makes great Kings, by. infpiring 


them with great Love for their Subje&ts: And the beft 
Share SubjeG@s can aflume in the Government, is their 
getting well acquainted with the Qualities that conflitute 
a good People. 


The Pecple.. A@ions, and rules as he pleafes the ‘Things 
he is poilefied of, as well as thofe he fafhions 
through his Induftry. Whatever lefiens his Domain, cr 


reftrains his Liberty ever fo little, feems to ftrike at his : 


firft Prerogative. Hence that fecret Oppofition we make 
_to our being commanded. Even the juiteft Government 
feems an Infringment on that Liberty with which we. 
were originally invefted. _ In effe&t, though born to live 
in Society; we were not born to live uncer Sub- 
jeQion. Jt is the Introduction of Evil into Society, 
and the Corruption of the human Heart, that have 
rendered Authority and the wearing of the Sword 


necefary. «he mutual Helps we, afford to each, other. 


by 


Man is bern to govern. He is Mafter of his . 


<a, 
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by uniting, would foon vanith from our Hands through 
our finprudence, or be prefently deftroyed by the unruly 
Defires of wicked Men, if that Society was not mamn- 
tained by the Forte and Wifdom of a regular Govern- 
ment. , Our Tranquillity has then its Foundation in the 
Effablifhment of Authority : But what infures molt’ ef — 
ficacioufly our Eafe by the maintaining of A uthority 
itfelf, is the People’s bein g convinced, by powerful inva- 
- triable Motives, of the Neceflity of their Obedience. . 
~ Wein a confufed Manner conceive the Neceffity of a 
Government for the reftaining of Injuftice. But, we 
are not always bound to it by ‘Ties fufiiciently. {trong : 
And Philofophers, who are the readieft at fixing by 
Réafon the Bounds of our Submiffion, very often become 
the- Difturbers of Society by the Uncertainty ‘of their 
Principles. 

Confider the Majority of the Subjects that compote a 
_State. They have, for the Sovereign and his Officers, an 
Indifference no lefs pernicious than that with which they 
generally look upon every Thing around them. Fe is 
a moft unaccountable Conduét in Men, who love them- 
felves much, to be for ever condemning, as we do, and 
- pafing Sentence upon thofe with whom we are to live. 
= However, their Faults. are the eternal Matter of our 
Railleries or Complaints, and we affe&t a Franknefs which 
carefully expofes their Defects, whilft we remain cold and 
fall of Referve with Regard to their good Qualities. This 
Piece of Imprudence. gradually breaks all Ties ; it ex- 
haufts the Source of Services by cooling the Affection, 
and we feldom recur with Confidence to thofe who have. 
felt the Bitternefs of our Cenfure. “Thus we are all our 
Lives involved in a kind of civil War, that deprives us of 
a~ Multitude’ of real pleafures and Bleflings, which we 
might reciprocally have infured one to another by a hittle 
Indulgence and Taciturnity. : 

Our Condu&, which is already inconfiderate enough 
with our Equals, is no lefs fo with regard to our Superiors. 
From the leaft Excifeman to the Prime-Minifter, whofo- 
ever propofés Orders or Regulations to us, becomes the 
Occafon of our Murmurings. They have no other Aim, 
in what they do, but to circumvent and wrong us” 
Or, they conftrain us tono Purpofe, and merely to make 
us fenfible of our having Matters. Thefe habitual Com-~ 

5 plaints 
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plaints keep us in an Il|-humour: And although our Fi. 
delity is not leflened, our Eafe is confiderably diminifhed 
by them, becaufe we difdain to perceive our own Ad- 
vantages. 
An Inhabitant af Nancy, who arrives at Paris by the 
Stage, is fhocked at being defired at the Gate to open his 
Portmanteau, and letit be fearched. The Officer finds 
among his Baggage a few Pieces of Iron-wear of Nurem- 
erg, which he does not return him without Conteft, and 
Books of Leipfc, which are fent to the Booklellers-Hall, 
le fhuts up his Mail, and returns to his Coach again 
with a Face of Difcontent. What Ways are thefe! 
“What a Government! What a Tyranny! I have on all 
the Road been a Prey to ravenous Hoftlers : And, when 
at my Journey’s End, I am affaulted by a Legion of 
Gate-Keepers: Here they have one Rule: There they 
have another. Why are we not fuffered to go free, 
from one End of the Kingdom to the other? Why mutt 
Liberty be reftrained for every Trifle; Does not the Law 
of Nations allow us all to drefs and furnifh our Houfes as 
we pleafe ? I will, if I have a Mind to it, make a Prefent 
to a Friend of a German Lock, or give a Piece of Dutch 
Linen, or an Jndian Gown of painted Callicoe to ano- 
ther. Ifhould be glad to have among my Books the 
German. Chymifts and the Engli/h Phyficians. No! I 
muft be contradiéted in every Trifle. We muft fee what 
you have there. That is prohibited. This Edition 1s 
counterfeited. The Privilege of it is at Paris. You 
muft wait here. I muft, in fhort, run here and there to 
pick up again the Parts of a fmall Equipage: And yet 
there is no Certainty for me of having them at laft for 
allmy ‘Trouble. Such Methods as thefe cannot but be 
extremely difagreeable. | 
Except a few Expreffions, perhaps, fomewhat too 
ftrong, I have given you Word for Word the Complaints 
cfa Traveller with whom I was fome Weeks ago, and 
who feemed not over pleafed to fee himfelf naturalized a- 
mong us. He even reproached a Merchant of Vitry- 
Heck rage who fate by him, with his exceflive Calm- 
nets. | 


Sit 
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Sir, replied the eafy quiet Champaigner, whom à 
Shower had obliged to get into the Stage again during 
the Search; give me Leave to tell you, that, with great 
Probity of Mind, you are too ealily provoked. You 
will never be happy with that Difpofition. I have not 
feen you fmile fince the Adventure of the Couple of new- 
laid Eggs, for which the Inn-keeper of Chalons made’ 
you pay every Farthing as much as he afked of us to 
whom he had given a very plentiful Dinner at a very 
reafonable Rate. This was the Refult of your parting 
from the reft of the Company. Regulations are made 
for Men that live in Society ; and there is fome Reafon. 
in that It is to no Purpofe, that the Inn-keeper pre- 
pares a Dinner for us, if the Company is not difpofed to. 
eat. An Undertaker would to no Purpofe be at great 
Charges to keep regular Stage-Coaches from one Place ~ 
to another, if the King did not render his Undertaking — 
fare of Succefs by granting him an exclufive Privilege. 
You and I intend to be in the Flying-Coach of Lyons 
To-morrow. Pofibly the hundred Livres that will be afked 
from each of us both for our Fare and Conveyance, will. 
appear to you a Conftraint; becaufe you love to live: 
after your own Fancy. That's againft Man's Liberty, 
you will fay. But if you confider Man now, as we for- 
merly did in our Metaphytics, that will be a Man: of” 
another World. Your Man ftritly infifting upon the: 
Enjoyment of his Rights, will never reach Lyons, or elfe: 
a Coach mut be purpofely provided for him:. Nos 
Flying-Coaches, nor any good Eftablifhments for fuch a: 
Man, Whereas, by fubmitting without Difpute to the 
Tax of a hundred Livres, which is not a Farthing too 
much ; were you and I alone inthe Coach, it will {et out: 
to carry two as well as eight Paffengers.. It is the very” 


fame with the whole Matter of your Complaints at the: 


Gate,. and with that of a great many other. clamorous. 
Expoftulations. . 
‘The Bounds of human Wifdom, and the Artifices of 
Self-Intereft, will expofe the beft Government and the: 
wifeft Regulations, to Surprifes, Inconveniences, or 
Miftakes. But thofe Inconveniences which are foemuch: 
ninded, efpecially when actually offenfive, have nothing | 
in them to be compared to the numberlefs Benefits which: 
| the: 


— 
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the Government procures to a whole Nation, and all the. 


families of which it is compofed. Under the Protettion 
of the King, and in Confequence of the Benefit of the 
Laws, thele Families enjoy their refpedtive Rights and 
Pofeffions, the Expulfon or total Defiru@ion of profli- 
gate wicked Men, the Liberty of Tranfportations, the 
Certainty of public Conveyances,t he conftant Service of 
Âits and Trades, the daily Supply of Magazines and 
IWlarkets,. the Clean ineis of Our pes and a 
handred othe: ccmmon Eftablifhments, which bind us 
merely to make us the more happy. Yield up our Fa- 
milles to their own private Condu& ; they will deftroy 
each other by Views ever oppolite, and incompatible In- 
terefts. The Want of Communication ard Support, of 
Cleanlinefs, Security, and Uniformity, wonld. not only 
foon give our Habitation an Air of Wildnets and Fero- 
non Eut bring on the total Combuftion and Ruin of 
the State. The Confequences, naturally refulting | from 
Inderendence, make us fenfible at once how much we 
are indebted to the King and the Inftruments that wear 
tie Badge of his Authofity. ‘Therefore, honouring the 
Jing ‘and his Laws, is working s for, or rather loving 
ourlelves, 
This Merchant, whofe Mind. had i AtiBed” all the 
ae jnciples that conftitute the true Chen. went on with 
ire ing together three Sorts of Liberties, vit. One, 
fubjeted to Laws introduced by long Experience ; 
another fuppofed to be directed by the Opinions of Phi- 
lofophers ; ; and, finally, a third, abandoned to the Ca- 
price of private Men. Fe demonftrated to us, in a very 


aoreeable Manner, that the latter, which he cailed the. 


favage Liberty, and whofe Danger was felf evident, was 
vot more hurtful than the philofophic Liberty, becaufe 
Opus “ions and Caprices were much of equal Merit; and 


that, upon the whole, we had that fort of Liberty that, 
boafts of the greatelt Advantages, and is liable to the 


leat Inconvenien es. What he told. us on that Head, 
would be much to my prefent Purpofe : But my fhor teft. 

Way is, to have Recourfe at once to that Principle which 
does undeniably authorife one fingle Man, or but a few 
Men, to command the Multitude, and -binds the Multi- 
aude to obey him or them, 


This 
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This Principle is a real Part of our own Intereft, and 
of the foundeit Philofophy. But if it refided no where 
elfe, I fhould pity both Kings and Nations, to. be given 


_overto fo much Uncertainty. What is in reality the Vo- 


cation of Kings? : .., 3 teu 
The fupreme Governor of a large Society, who mam- 
tains it in Order, does the greateft Thing that can be 


-attempted by the human Mind. To give the Church 


\ 


Prelates well acquainted with the Spirit of it, and the, 
State able Judges that may maintain the Laws and, uni: 
verfal Polity: . Toinfure our Navigation and Correfpon-, 
dences to any Part ofthe World: .Tocherifh the Prof- 
perity of the Inhabitants of Quebec or Pontichert,. as much 
as that of the Inhabitants of Paris or Verfailles: To 
moderate by brave A@tions, or by judicious Treaties, the 
Attempts of Powers whofe Pretenfions are exceflive, and 
the Grecdinefs of foreign Traders who would overwhelm 
us with their Commodities, and. fetch nothing from us 
but Money: To promote Education and Sciences: To 
encourage Agriculture, Arts and Trades, and difperfe 


every where the Seeds of Emulation and Confumption + 


Such is the Work of a King. He takes all Cafes and Per- 
fons into the Generality of his Laws and bountiful Incli- 
nations. He exerts a kind of Immenfity. ‘Though on 
the Throne, he feems to be every where: Itis, from one 
End of his Domain to the other, the fame Spirit, and the 
fame AGtivity. His Name puts every thing in motion there, 
and caufes Injuftice to vanith, or forces it to hide itielf. 
Ail private Perfons enjoy their refpeétive Stations under 
his Prote@tion, and efficacicufly call upon him for Re- 
drefs. The Man I fpeak of is not God ;: but he is the 
livelieit Image of God on Earth. | 
- If any Thing can completely imprint the Charaëter of 
Divinity on fupreme Power, it is its being rendered un- 
fhaken. Now the jufef Intereft, any more than the 
foundeft Philofophy,is not capable of fixing a Govern- 
ment: ‘The Gofpel alone can do that. If, then, the 
Security of private Men is ftritly connected with the, 
Security and Steadinefs of the Throne, whence the Sove- 
reign keeps every Thing in Order; of courfe the Gof- 
pel, which infures our Obedience to Kings, is alfo the 
jureft Foundation of the Tranquility of Nations. -? 
| They 
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They may fubmit themfelves to the King, either from 
the Apprehenfion ofhis Force, or from a conféious Con- 
viction of the Duty that ties them to him. You are at. 
ence fenfible of the Difference between thefe two kinds of 
Obedience. You fee how uncertain the one, and how 
unfhaken the other is. Is it Reafon or Religion that 
‘ought to fettle the Confcience and work the Perfuafion 
on that Head? I believe that Reafon and Religion go here 
Hand in Hand. he : 

The Chriftian Religion gives us the ereateft Idea of 
the Kings to whom we have fubmitted and bound our- 
felves by Oaths. It makes a vait Diftin€ion between 
their Perfons and perfonal Qualifications and their Autho. 
rity: But it does not diftinguifh their Power from the 
Order eftablifhed by God. (a) So that refifting Powers 
is refifting God himfelf. (¢) The Gofpel declares, that 
every Soul, withcut Exception, muft obey the King and 
his Minifters, (c) paying him Honour, Tribute, and Im- 
pofts, not only from the Fear of Punifhment, but ao 
from a Conviction of the Duty. (d) It admits of no 
Pretence whatfoever, not even that of Irreligion or Ido- 
latry. Itbids us to pay the Prince, Cz/ar himfelf, his 
Due: And we fhould equally renounce the Title of Difcijles 
of Fefus Chrift Ly being unfaithful to the King, as by being 
unfaithful io God himfelf. ‘Vhus does the Gofpel ftrike 
at the very Root of all Rebellion and Difobedience. It 
powerfully infures the public Funds and the Prefervation 
of the State, by making it as greata Crime in us to re- 
fafe paying that Tribute, as to refufe paying our 
Debts. | 

The Conduét of the Chriftians, (¢) who filled the — 
Country, the Towns, andthe Armies ofthe Pagan Em- 
perors, during the three firft Centuries, 1s the Commen- 
tary of the Gofpel. Had they but freed themfelves from 
their Cruelty by barely deferting ; the Empire wouldhave 
wanted Ploughmen, Artifans, and Soldiers: But they 
all ofthem remained dutiful: And it is becaufe they un- 
derftood very well the Doétrine of our Saviour, that they 


(a) Rom. xiii. 1 (b) Bid. wer. 2. (e) 1 Pet. ii. 
(a) Rom. xiii 5,7. (+) Tertul, Apologet. 
were. 
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were invariably faithful to Tiberius, though an Idolater ; 
to Nero, though a Perfecutor; to Fulian, though an A- 
poftate. It is plain, that the preaching of the Gofpel, 
- by perfuading large Societies of the Duty that binds them __ 

to their Prince, is an eafy, popular, and efficacious 
Means of maintaining public Order by the Stability of 
Kings: And the rendering the Choice of them arbitrary 
or their Authority precarious, is being ignorant of the 
Spirit of the Gofpel, which renders their Perfons and 
Prerogatives equally facred and inviolable. = 

Does Reafon give us here Inftructions as convincing or 
equally fit to reftrain Nations ? Shall Kings be obliged to 
depend upon Reafon more than upon the Dodrine of the 
Gofpel and the conftant Exampie of the Saints ? 

The moft precife Arguments that Reafon feems to fug- 
geft on this Subject, are the following. Ifthere is upon 
the Earth, or in fome ffland, but one fingle Father with 
the Children he has got by one or more Wives, that Fa- 
ther is, in Fag, and by Right, the fovereign Judge of | 
that Society. God, who isthe Author of Marriage and 
of the Generation of Children, is alfo the Author of that 
' Principality. It is in orderto render it eafy and infalli- 

ble, that he ties Parents and Children together with {fe- 

cret. Knots, which facilitate the Exertion of the paternal 
Authority. An unnatural Child that fhould ufe his Fa- 
ther ill, would then refit Ged’s Will. If that haughty 
Child incroaches upon the Liberty of his Brethren, or 


even makes Attempts upon their Lives; the Father, in 


his Quality of Judge, and af Preferver of the common 
Tranquillity, may and ought, in that Cafe, to take away 
the Liberty or even the Life of that feditious or murde- 
rous Child. If itis allowed to the Children of one or 
many Wives to cabal and unite againft their Father, to 
judge and turn him out, or put him to Death; this will 
open a Door to Difaffection and the Love of Novelty. 
He who fhall have fet himfelf in the room of the daf- 
poffeffed Father, will himfelf be ufed fill the more unmer- 
cifully by another Male-content. No Stability in the | 
State of that Family: No Order to be hoped for there, 
if the Majefty of the common Father does not remain in- 
violable. Let us now change the Scene. 


I fhall 
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I fhall fuppofe feveral Families to be in one and the 
fame Ifland ‘Their Wants, of whom God is the Au. 
thor, and the Difpofitions which he has purpoiely im- 
planted in all Men, bring on at laft the uniting of thefe 
Families, in order to be of mutual Affiftance to each o- 
ther as one fingle Family. In that Cafe, the Multuphi- 
city of Sovereigns ought to ceafe with Regard to the 
Power of the Sword, and the maintaining of the common 
Order. The Multiplicity cf Judges would become a 
Source of Contradictions and ‘Troubles. If one of the 
Fathers pretends to punifh with Death a Criminal who ‘s 
not his Son, he encroaches upon another Man’s Right : 
He is an Ufurper. If the Cafe of this wicked Child is left 
to the Decifion ofhis own Father, this will prove too weak 
a Judge. Befides, there are as many Intercits, Syfenis 
and Views clafhing one with another as there are Chiefs. 
As there muft be a natural Chief for each individual! Fa- 
mily, a Chief of Inftitution (f} is necefiary for that - 
large Family ‘confifting of many fra Ones. [twantsa 
Father, or.one Society of Fathers; God being the Au- 
thor of the Wants and natural Difpoñtions ‘that force 
Men to live brotherly together, he, of courfe, is alfo the © 
_ Author of that Sovereign Power which is to maintain 
Order among Families; and attempting to drive out 
or kill the King, is deftroying the Family, and revolting 
againft God himfelf: Claiming a Right to fuch an At- 
tempt is opening the Door to DifafeCuon, and putting 
Arms.into the Hands of the Male-contents. 
Let us no longer confider Mankind as wholly contain- 
ed'in one Corner of the World. Let us take Men as they 
are. “It is now a Society -that covers the Globe. 
Are Sovereignties ftill neceflary to Men confidered in 
this new Light? If both our Glory and Happinefs © 
confift in making Part of that univerfal Society; if 
it. is that Society. that ‘makes us enjoy the Earth, 
as. it. undoubtedly. does; do not ovr Aflociations in 
feveral Kingdoms become fchtfmatical ? Is not our uni- 
ting in one Body or ‘Town or Republic, breaking with 
Mankind ? Js it not going'afide from, and combining a- 


(f) Pater Patvatus. 
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gainftit? It is neither Parzsnor Conflantinsple that ought 
to be our Country: And, inftead of exprefing a warm. 
Zeal for his Country, Man ought always and every where 
to preferve the Impartiahty of a Cofmopolite. 

“This would be true, if Man was juft, and of his Na- 
ture capable of extenfive Relations. But the Need he: 
ftands in of Support, to fhelter him from Injuitice, and 
previde him with ‘Things not within Reach, neceffarily . 
calls him back under the Laws of a powerful Commo- 
nality, Thereis nothing but a Corporation of this Kind, 
that can infure him the collecting of the Fruits of his 
Country by Means of the feveral Profeffions of the Clafls 
of the People; that can reftrain Injuitice within, and 
every where maintain good Order and Polity, by Means of 
the Magiftates ; that can repel Violence without, by the 
Miniftry of military Men; and completely bring under 
the Hand of each private Man the Produétions of the four 
Continents, by Help of Land and Sea-Commerce, A 
Men, to whom Birth or Adoption has not procured the | ~ 
Supports of a Country under a regular Government, is. 
at once expofed to the Infults of others, and deprived of, 
all the Advantages of Society, He is an Embrio gene- 
rally abandoned and difowned : He is a Vagabond that 
has nota Hole to creep into. When no Commonwealth . 
employs or claims him, he trembling crawls on the Earth, © 
like the Hare that runs defencelefs amidit the Hunters, 
or like the Wolf whofe very Sight alarms the whole 
Country. 

When we caf our Eyes on thefe large Seas that fepa- 
rate the Habitations of Men; the firt Thought they 
raife in our Mind is, that the Sea is intended to procure 
an endlefs Separation between them, But the tecond 
Thought faggetted by Experience is, that it is the Sea 
alone that facilitates univerfal Communication. It is 

the fame with the particular Affociations, that feem, at 
firft Sight, to contradiét the general Union, of Mankind, 
though they afterwards prove to be the true Foundation of 
that mutual Dependence which makes Men ferviceable to 
each other, God, who had appointed Man Lord of the 

* Creation, did not give him to poflefs without the Af . 
Œuice and Confent of his Fellow-Creatuses, And FAR 
the 
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the whole Earth might be inhabited and cultivated, he 
has. had recourfe to two infallible Means: Firft, by di- 
viding them into feveral Colonies, by Means of fo many 
peculiar Languages, and-then by detaining each of them 
in a different Corner of the World, by another Tie, 
which is the Love of our Country. We feel within us 
the fecret ‘Ties that keeps us in, or bring us back to it; 
and are fenfible of the ineftimable M&vour of the Divifion 

- of Languagés, which prevents Uneafinefles and Deferti- 

ons. But, are not fuch wife and efficacious Precautions 
perhaps the Work of Philofophy? 

Such is the admirable Contrivance of divine Provi- 
dence, thus to have difrofed Man to enter into frail 
private Societies, proportioned to his Faculties, to ena- 
a Le ble him toferve Society, and enjcy him- 
of F ; ii ©" felf the Advantages it offers him. He ad- 

ere di€ts himfelf to certain Perfons, from a 
Refult ofthe Efteem he has conceived for either their ‘T'a- 
lents or them excellent Heart. He acquires Friends : © 
And Friendfhip, whofe wife Counfels make him a Phyfi- 
cian, or a Counfellor, a good Watchmaker, or an ex- 
cellent Engraver, is the Unfolder of his Talents ; it pro- 
motes him in the World, and renders him ufeful to So- 
ciety. This Kind of Tie in particular is not then hurt- 
ful tothe whole. If he engages in a religious Order, or 
gio te Corporationof Artifans ; he finds there 
SC & ] $° "Trials and Regulations that fettle his Un- 
Ta tb certainty, and fix him ufefully to a Kind 
d1es. FR + 

of Work, which he could not have learn- 

ed any where elfe, andof which hehadnot perhaps known 
the Name. It is then his Quality of an excellent Religious 
or of an excellent Lockfmith, that renders him ferviceable 
to both his Countrymen and Foreigners. But, if he fhould 
carry to an Excefs his Zeal forhis Friends, his Corpora- 
tion, or his Country, we are ever intitled to recal him 
to the Love of Humanity. Thus are all our ‘Ties and 
Relations fubordinate to the Love of Mankind, which 
we cannot overlook without breaking through cur firft 
Duty ; and without going againft our deareft Interefts. Ïf 
our Friends have Talents, it muft give us the higheft Sa- 
tisfaction: But it is not our greatelt Intereft, that ie 
À 6 € 
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be allowed to have an equal, or even a greater Share of 
them? We may promote with Affection the Good that 
may be done by our own Society: But we muft not crofs 
the Good that may be done by other Hands, as though it 
were an Evil. We mutt be cautious of decrying good 
Works and Workmen, it being both our Duty and Hap- 
pinefs, not indeed to acquire as many Riches and Ho- 
nours as can be at the Rate of fpoiling others, but with 
Joy to fee Knowledge, Profit, and Peace promoted in 
Society. | 
What we have juft faid of the Benefits refulting to 
Mankind from private Societies, proves equally true ; 
and becomes far more fenfible, with Regard to fo large a 
State as ours is. France may have fuch Conduét abroad 
as will render it folidly flourifhing, by never recurring to 
Arms, but to vindicate its own Property, and by open- 
ing with all Nations a lawful regular Commerce, by 
which fhe may reap fome Advantage, without depriving 
them of the Profit they may expect to make by her : 
Or fhe may, onthe contrary, render herfelf worthy of 
their Hatred, by fraudulent and monopolifing Methods. 
She may, by taking Advantage of the large Timber 
which fhe has at Home, and fill greater Plenty in 
her Colonies, increafe her Marine, fo as to fwallow up 
all the Profits of her Neighbours. She may make cap- 
tious Regulations, like fo many Traps, fit only to pre- 
vent People from dealing with her, for Fear of Difputes 
and Oppreflion. She: may be fo intent upon favouring 
none but the Operations of her own Subjects, that they 
 fhall make themfelves all the Purchafes at the firft Hand, 
and all the Exportations of the Overplus of their own 
Commodities. So that her Neighbours may be artfully 
excluded from her Ports, on Account of the Inutility or 
Unpleafantnefs of the Trade they might incline to carry 
on there. | 
_ France may do fomething more: She may, for In- 
ftance, ingrofs the beft Part of the magnificent Com- 
merce of a whole Sea, fuch as the Ba/rick, and divett 
thofe whom Nature has firftintitled to it. A little Dex- 
terity and Vigour will bring this about. She may be- 
gin with alarming the North with the Confideration de: 
the 
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the Progrefs of Mufovy. The Arts, the Marine, and 
War, which begin to flourifh there ; the.Conqueft the 
has made of the Provinces of Livonie and Affracan’; the 
Tributes fhe fetches from Tartary, a Land. above eight 
hundred Leagues long, and four or five hundred Leagues 
broad; do not all thefe Things fummed up befpeak a 
Monarchy aiming at univerfal Sovereignty, or at leatt 
at the Oppreflion of the whole North? A Power, that 
may maintain an equal Balance between the Eflates 
neighbouriag on the Ba/tick, becomes abfolutely necef- _ 
fary. France will offer. to do this important Piece of 
Service to the Nations under that Concern. .And, in 
Order to fhelter them efficacioufly from the dreaded 
Dilaiter, the fhall fend to and keep in the Baicé a 
powerful Squadron, that fhall make fure of the Key of 
that Sea, by wrelling from Denmark the F ortrefs — 
of Croxebourg, Nor will it be enough that fhe fhould : 
be Miitrefs of the Sowrd: She thall provide for herfelf, 
and make fure ofa fecond Retreat in the Ifland of Ru- . 
gen, or any where elfe. "Thefe Attempts muit be allow- - 
ed where the general Balance and the common Security _ 
are concerned, France may, after thefe obliging Precau- 
tions, and upon fo fair a Pretence, make immenfe Brofits . 
in all the above-mentioned Seas and Countries. She fhall 
at proper Seafons carry thither Corn and Wines, her 
Brandy and Iron, her Flax, Cloth and Stuffs of all Rinds, 
She fhall bring back fom thence Copper and Maits, Timber 
for Ship-building, Tar, Skins and Furs, the fineft Silks 
and the bet Drugs of 4a. We fhall, in our Quality of 
Proteétors, thruft ourfelves into all the Quarrels of the 
Northern Nations. We fhall block up their Sea-Ports, 
We hall Qop their Veffels, with a Who are you ? Send 
the Beat : What.is your Cargo ? Open your Parcels? You 
auill be let go when ‘tis Time: — But, follow us however, 
Thus making our Profit of the Knowledge of what paffes 
every where, and retarding all the Operations of otners 
by affected Delays, or by Alarms no lefs efficacious, we 
fhall make ourfelves fure every where of the Advantage 
of the fit Operations: We fhall reap the Crop: The 
ethers fhall live by gleaning after us, 
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The Thing is plain. To render our Society agreeable to 
Mankind, itis not enough to have avoided the Reproach 
of being Conquerors: We mutt fhun likewife that of be- _ 
ing Monopolizers : Since the conquering Nation will al- 
ways wrelt fewer Shilings from their Neighbours than the 
monopolizing People will take Guineas or Louidores from 
them. 

Therefore, both in great and fmall, among F riends, as 
well as in Affociations of Intereit, nay, inthe exerting 

‘of Patriotifm itfelf, we ought never to wrong, or any how 
ftrike atthe general Society of Mankind, norat Huma-! 
nity. True Honour, true Merit, and every Branch of 
Duty, unite and center in one Principle, of which we 
have already felt the Fruitfulnefs and Neceflity. : 

Love MEN, AND THEN DO WHAT YOU PLEASE . 
TO THEM. “ sk 

Let us now recapitulate what Reafon teaches us con- 
cerning the Origin and Neceflity‘of public Order. Each 
Family knows its Chief: Nature fhews him in the Fa- 
ther, who whilft he has his Senfe and Vigour exerts his 
Prerogatives and Authorities. “He may be affifted by the 
Counfels and Activity of a judicious eldeft Son ; but fill 
every Rule and Order comes from the Father. In the 
fame manner each State knows its Chief: It is either a 
Son who fucceeds his Father, or an immortal Company 
the departed Members of which are fucceilively replaced 
by others. . The Order is now eftablifhed ; nor was it 
regulated and confirmed by the Oaths of private Men, 
for any other Reafon butto take it out of the Power of 
any one for the future to trouble the Society by a Love of 
Change, Thus does every Form of Government become 
as firm and as refpectable as Paternity itfelf, which is the 
Origin and Model of it. It is then a Rebellion and a 
true Subverfion of the Order of a Republican State, to 
pretend to fet one fingle Family on the Throne there. It 
is a Rebellion likewife, and a Subverfion ofthe common 
Good in an hereditary Kingdom, to pretend to fubftitute 
another Family to the lawful Line, or change the Mo- 
narchy into a Republic. Men have at all Times, and 
every where conformed themfelves to God’s Command, 
by yeilding to the Neceflity that brings them together 

| in 
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in one State, and. fubmits that State to common Govern- 
ment. | 
Thus does Reafon and Experience teach us, in Con- 
cert with the Gofpel, that we ought to love Men as our- 
felves, and that refiling the Powers eftablithed for the 
Prefervation of Men; 4s refifting the Order of God. But, 
what a vaft Difference is there between the Impreflion 
Arguments may make upon us, and the Influence of the 
Gofpel over our Minds ? I fhail, for Inflance, propofe my 
Scheme to a Set of Fhilofophers, or to a large populous 
Nation ; let us fee how the Thing will be received. I 
begin by addrefling to the Philofophers, — “a Z 
Hold, hold, will one of them fay: I flop you here 
upon the Origin of your Sovereignties. ‘Ihe Supreme 
Power has nothing to do with paternal Authority. One 
of thefe Things is quite foreign to the other. Toto Calo 
difant. It was not God, but Oppreflion, that brought 
upon us the Yoke of Kings. You are both miftaken, 
another will fay: God, ’tis true, had no Hand in it: 
But it was a wife Counfel, and a Senfe of their Neceffity. 
that gave Birth to the firft Inftitution of Kings. Why 
recur to God’s Counfel, when the Exigency of our Con- 
dition is fuficient ? God muit, indeed, have interfered, 
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rinth ? I do Jufticetothe Authors of all thefe Syftems: 
As Lam no Slave to their Thoughts ; no more are they 
to mine. But, if the Royal Power has no better Advo- 
cates than the Phiolophers, in this great Variety of Sen- 
timents, the Origin of it will always appear obfcure, 
and the Principles of our Submifion remain ftrangely 
confufed. | 

What I have faid of it feems to me fimple, and profit- 
able for every Man difpofed to liften to it: Let us 
try the propofing of it to the People, But, who am I 
that I fhould thus prefume to fpeak to the Multitude ? 
Upon what Ground can I flatter myfelfthat my Thoughts 
hall be better received than another Man’s? I have much 
greater Reafons to think I fhall be liftened to lefs than 
another. In vain fhall I affociate myfelf with other Phi- 
lofophers.that may, if poffible, have the fame Notions as 
I: From what Tribunal, and in what Shape hall Philo- 
fophy {peak out, and preach up to the People their Duty 
towards their King? We deliver our Doëtrine in Books : 
But the Peopleread not. Shall we call them together, we 
that have no Miflion or Charaéter for that ? Nobody 
_ would liften to us, orthey would perhaps take us for Fa- 
natics. Philofophy has in all Ages made Books or verbal 
Deffertations. But its Notions will not be received except 
in Schools: They dare hardly appear, and they would do 

itto no Purpofe. Their Look and Proceeding give a Dif- 
guft to the People, who find nothing but Sound in them. 
Plato’s Republic has been mentioned above:two thoufand 
Years together ; and yet the People never made one fingle 
Step towards it: They never fo much as once wifhed it 
to be eftablifhed. Are they better acquainted. with Ma- 
chiavel, or Hobbs, or Bayle, or Puffendorf; or any of thofe 
who have philofophifed Right or Wrong upon the true 
Bonun: of Man and_.of the Citizen ? But with what Re- 
fpeét, with what Eagernefs do we not fee the People 
litten and retain, when the Mejiah’s Deputyepeaks from 
the Pulpit, and when after having demonftrated to them 
how the Authority which Chri came to exert, firft by 
himfelf, and then by his Deputies, is not of this World, 
and has not altered any thing in the Order of States, he 
comes to the peculiar unfolding of the Confequences of 
this Word: Render to Cefar what is Cefar’s. i 


I will 
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I will not examine here whether the Doctrine cf the 
Gofpel has a proper Claim to our ftritteft Attention and 
Obedience. ‘But, certain it is, that it keeps numerous 
Societies within the Bounds of their Duties, dy the Way 
of Perfuafion, and that it eftablifhes Principles of a popu- 
lar Evidence, that deftroy all Pretences to Infidelities and 
Revolts. When whole Nations became philofophic, we 
fee them making perfeily free with the Gofpel and their 
King. When Pañtors lawfully elected, but given over to 
their Prejudices, have preached up their Pretenfions a- 
gaint crowned Heads, taking Advantage of the Refpedct 
of the People, they only did it by philofophical Inter- 
pretations: And they were contradiéted by that very 
Gofpel which they never ceaied to preach.” It is the 
Golpel, it is the Preaching of the Paftors of all Ages that 
has prevailed at laft, and by a Decifion of only two Words 
interdi@ed all Domineering to Chriffs Miffionaries, leay- 
ing it entirely to the MaXers of Nation:. : 7 

Hitherto, Sovereigns, any more than Nations, are but 
flightly beholden to Philofophy, whereas they have in- 
finite Obligations to the Chriftian Religion, which can 
with much greater Efficacy than Philofophy, or even 
than Force itfelf, maintain public Order, by fubmitting 
to Kings the Hearts of their Subjects. 

But, my dear Friend, if Religion is fuch a vaft Source 
of Blefings for us in this Life, the Concern we have in 
it begins to make it dear to us of courfe: And if, befides 
the true Foundation of public Order, it full enfures us 
a blefled Futurity, it is equally the Duty of a Citizen and 
a Chriftian, to convince himfelf of the Truth of Chri- 
ftianity, and to know why no kind of Truf is to be 
given to our philofophical Syftems, whilft the Certainty 
of the Chriftian Religion procures us the molt reafonable 
Security. : | 

Your many Queftions, my dear Chevalier, have en- 
gaged me, ‘to entertain you with the feyeral Beauties of 
Nature, and moft particularly with the true Excellence 
of Man, confidered with Regard to his Knowledge and 
Underftanding, or with Regard to the Helps he may be 
obferved to borrow from Society. I have- looked upon 
your Defires as a Law, and have thought my Miffion in 

| this 
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this Refpeët fufficiently authorifed. But it is yet very 
imperfectly fulfilled. Whatever I have faid to you is fill 
but profane and ufelefs, or is hardly more than a Curiofity 
of meer Amufement, if it is not enobled by the Certainty 
of Religion, without which all is tranfitory and frivolous. 
With it, the very Things that flipt from our Hands be- ° 
come permanent. In fhort, our Inheritance lies there, 
or we have none at all. 

But we need not have Recourfe to Philofophy or Ar- 
guments to know whether we have an Inheritance, that 
is, a Legacy left us truly and in fact. Reafon has no o- 
ther Funétion here but that of knowing whether we have 
Vouchers, and Notaries intitled to prefent us with the 
Depofition of the A&s and Deeds that make our Privi- 
leges good to us. This is a plain Queftion; which, by 
removing at once numberlefs Difficulties, refers every 
Thing to the Certainty of the Teftimony of our Sentes. 
It brings every Thing to a Method that fettles both the 
Great and the Small, the Wife and the Ignorant. Here, 
my dear Friend, you and I prove to be of one and the 
fame Family. Our Vouchers are the fame. It is the 
fame Charters and Deeds, the fame Depofitum and No- 

pine à This Matter is well worth another Conver- 
ation. | 
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Fabrick of. GLASSES: at Saint 
GoBIN. : 


E have avoided in this Memoir. a too exaét Ac- 

count of many Meafures, and. effential Precau- 

‘tions to be obferved either in the Structure of the Fur- 

nace, or in the Work; becaufe it is juft to let the Under- 

takers of this Manufaéture keep to themfelves the Know- 

ledge of the Particulars to which they are intitled exclu- 
five of all others. 

The Building, where the Glaffes are run, is called the 
Hall ; which may be eleven Fathoms long, and about ten. 
and a half broad in the Clear. The Furnace is in the 
Center, and is three Fathoms long, and two and a half 
wide. It is built of very good Bricks. We shall not 
determine the Thicknefs any more than the Height of © 
its Walls. 

There are two Doors three Feet high on each of the 
‘Sides, of two Fathom and a half; and a Door three Feet 
and a half high on the longer Side. The two former ferve 
to throw Wood continua! lly into the Furnace, and the 
laft to get the Pots and Pans in and out, as will be taken 
notice of hereafter. The Figure exhibits three Apertures 
here, whereas there needed only one. 


This 
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This Furnace is upon folid Foundations, and. paved. 
with {quare Tiles, ofa well-baked. Earth of the fame 
Quality'as that of the/Pots, into which the Matter is put 
to be melted. : Itis arched within to the-Height of ten 
Feet. The Tube for the venting of the Smoak is in the 
Center. Bs RSET RTE. 

On one of the Sidesofthe Length of the Furnace, and 
at the Height of three Feet and a half, is the great arched 
Aperture, ten Feet wide and three Feet high, and fhaped 
like the Mouth ‘of: an Oven: - They through this Aper- 
ture put in the Solder and; Sand to, be melted in the. Pots, 
and.through it take out the melted Matter which is .car- 
ried into the Pan when they are ready to runit. 

Round the Furnace are the Walls of the Hall well- 
built: with free Stone : There are in thefe Walls within 
Apertures like the Mouth of a common Oven: ‘Lhe 
Hearth of théfe Apertures, which are about four Fathom, 
and a half deep, is-two Feet, and a half from the 
Ground-Floor, 2 Thefe.fmall, Furnaces are called Car- 
— and ferve to:-néal»the.Glailes -after they have 
Déen pons spon edi’: SG done) ees Ss 

:Thefe Furnaces make fo many {mall Buildings round 
the Hall, and much lower than the under Part. of the 
Roof that covers it There are without, ‘a like Number of 
Apertures of the fame Shape right over-againit thofe that 
are within the Hall; which makes a parallel Arch, three 
Feet high There are-by. the Sides; of thefe Apertures 
{mall-arched: Niches, «with Pipes to give Vent to the 
Smoak. : They'lightthe Firein them to heat.the Car- 
quaiffés. A large Gallery termin atesthefe {mall Buildings, 
and helps the ottward Service of the Carguaifes. 

The Manufacture is compofed of many of thefe Halls, 
and of a) Multitude of large Rooms, the upper-Part of 
which ferves to lodge the Workmen. It has fine Build- 
ings tolodge the Mafters, a .wery pretty Chapel, . and 
wide Yards, many of which are full of Stacks of 
_ Wood of feveral “Kinds. .,; The Compas of the Furnace 
is very large, andinclofed.with good itrong Walls., The 
whole is fituatedat the Top ofa {mall Hill, clofe to the , 
Village of Saint Gobin, neart La Fere and Chauny, two 
Towns in. Picardy... The. Foret of Saint Gobin, which 
is ofa. confiderable Extent, has given Birth to the Efta- 

2 blifhment 
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blifhment of this Manufa@ture. ‘There are fine Springs 
in the Foreft, that fupply, on the Declivities of the Hill, 
all the Water neceflary for the Work. Stone is very 
good and very common there: They even now and then 
craw fome out of the Enclofure of the Manufacture. i 
The Matter of which the Glafies are made, isa Com- 
pofition of Solder, and of a very white Sand, which is 
fetched from the Neighbourhood of Creil, a Place eleven 
Leagues diflant from Paris. ‘There are above two hun- 
dered People employed round Fables in the Halls, about 
cleaning and picking the Solder and Sand, to take all 
extraneous Bodies out of them: Afterthis, the whole is 
wathed feveral Times, and dried fo as to be pulverifed in. 
a Mill, confiftine of many Peftles, which are moved by. 
Horfes that turn round with their Eyes blindfold; This 
done, the Sand is fifted through Silk-Sives, and then car- 
tied to be dried in natrow Places, contrived in the Cor- 
ners of the Furnace, four Feet and a half from the 
Ground Floor, whence it is put into the Pots, to be melt-. 
ed inthe Manner hereafter mentioned. >: 8S :  » 
“The largeft Glafles are run: The middle-fized and 
{mall ones are blown: I fhall begin with the Defcription 
of the running. pare sis “son ; = 
The above-faid Furnace is not fufficiently heated be- — 
fore it has confumed fifty Cords * of Wood. It is able, 
after that, to melt the Solder ‘and'Sand. It keeps the. 
fame Degree of Heat, by a continual fupply of Wood. 
‘Chis is done by two Men in their Shirts, who are re-. 
lieved every fix Hours. ‘The Furnace is never extin- 
guifhed but at fix Months End, in order to be rebuilt. 
During this Time, they rebuild that which was extin- 
guifhed before the Furnace aétually made ufe of was em- 
ployed, and make the neceflary Repairs in both the Hall 
and the Carguaiffes. | 
The Furnace containsimany Pots formed like Cruci- 
bles, three Feet high, and about as much in Diameter, 
of à well-baked Earth, of a whitith Colour, inclining 
to that of Tripoly. Thefe Pots may hold. the Quantity 
of a Hogfhead of Wine “and are veryscoftly.. Few of 


* Tle French Cord is taxe Cart-Loads. dis 
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them will hold:out the full fix Months of the Furnace’s 
being ‘hot, It happens fometimes that the Pots break : 
when full of Matter, which is a confiderable . Lofs to the : 
Mänufaéture. :: 7: eo : | n 

Thefe Pots being in the Oven, the Solder and Sand: 
are: put into them by the Men who run the Glañles, who : 
have in Hand an iron Shovel in Form of the Scoop that - 
ferves to take the Water out of a Boat, and which is full. 
of either Sand or Solder: They pafs one after another : 
before the Mafter-Poker, who puts a fmall Quantity on: 
each Shovel-ful to facilitate. the melting of it by repeat-- 
ing the {ame Mixture till the Pots are quite full). The: 

Solder. and Sand remain in the Pot for fix and thirty: 
Hours together, after which the Matter is fit toberuny- 

All Hands are now ready for the running of the Glafles. . 
They begin by emptying with a large iron Ladle the: 
Matter out of one of the Pots into a Pan, which is put © 
into the Furnace for that Purpofe. ‘This Panvis of the: 
fame Earth as that of the Pots, and may be fix and thirty” 
Inches long, eighteen» Inches wide, and as many deep: - 
‘There are fomethirty Inches long, with the fame Depth, . 
and Width asthe reft.- ‘There are in the Length of thefe- 
Pans Notches three Inches wide, to. ftop them on the: 
Sides of the Sledge, which is all Iron, and very: low:. 
The Tail of this Sledge forms a fquare kind of Pincers,, 
which when fhutinto the Pan, takes of the Notches. - 
The two Sides of thefe Pincers, firetched out in Form of. 
an X, makes the Shaft of the Sledge.: The Motion of: 
thefe Pincers is made upon the Axle-tree of the. Sledge,. 

Where there is a large iron Peg that croffes it, and is ftopt: 
with a Pin.. They fix the Pan upon the-Sledge, with an: 
iron Chain on the Side of the Shaft. 

_ Several Workmen carry the Sledge over’againft one of. 
the heated. Carquaiffes, wherethe Glafs isto be run upon: 
a Table of caft Iron, which is horizontal and level with: 
the Hearth of that Carquaijfe. This ‘Table is ten Feet: 
long, and five Feet wide, and ftands folid upon a 'Timber~ 
Support. . spigot AE Pr 

They put, in a parallel Direétion uponthis’ Table; 2: 
Couple of flat iron Bars or Rulers, .of the Thicknefs ins. 
tended in the Glafs, and which: ferve:alfo to fix. the: 

3 P 3° Width 
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Width of it by their Diftance from each. other. . They 
put on the right Side of the Table an Engine in Form of 
a Crane, which is faftned to the Wall at Top, and ends 
at Bottom in a Pivot, to make it turn as Occafion requires. 
This Machine is full three Fathom high, its Crofs-Piece 
a Fathom in length, and its upright Beam eight or ten 
Inches thick. This Engine is moveable, and they carry 
it to al! the Carquaifies. — It ferves to lift the ‘Tub above 
the Table, by Means of a Couple of iron Barsnine Feet 
long, and forged fo as to encompafs the whole Tub, that it 
may be eafily inclined, and the Matter run out of it upon the 
‘Table. There are four iron Chains to fupport the Pin- 
cers, which uniteat a big Rope that runs through a Couple 
of Pulleys in the Crofs-Beam of the Crane. ‘The whole 
is lifted wp or lowered with a Winch. * 


There is at the Foot of the Table a Roller of caft- 


Iron five Feet long, and a Foot in Diameter, refting 
upon a Couple of Timber-Trefiels. This Roller being laid 
upon the Rulers or: Bars onthe Table, they raife above 
the faid Table the Pan full of Matter, guided by two Men, 
who holding the two Sides of the Bars that grafp it like 
Pincers, caufe the Pan to fwing in the Manner of a Sweep, 
and pour down the Matter before the Roller, which is held 
by a Couple of Workmen. ‘Thefe People make it roll 
{wiftly and in a parallel Situation over the Matter towards 
the Carguaife, and roll it back the fame Way to bring it 
to its Place again. ‘They have the upper half of their 


Body and their Face wrapt up in a thick Packing-cloth, to | 


prelerve them from the Dartings of the Fire. 
There are on the three other Sides of the Table fnall 
Wooden Troughs full of Water, to receive the Overplus 
of the Matter juft run. The Men that run the Glaffes are 


twenty in Number at leait, and act fo perfectly in Concert, 


that the Work is done quickly and without Confufon, © 


every one having his peculiar Province. ~ 


% Cric is the French Word to be tranflated here: It is a dent-\ 


ed Machine that ferves Wheel-wrights and Coach-makersy te 
Lift up the Wheel of a Coach-or Cart from the Ground, to make 
it turn freely upon its Axle-tree when any thing is to be mended 
ia it, and to fupport the Coach on the Side. There are many iron 
Teeth in a Cric, which move up and down with a turning 


Handle. The 
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The running of the Glaffes is performed in Prefence of 
the Head of the Glafs-houfe, and attended by the Overfeer 
and the Secretary. When the Glafs is run, thefe Gentle- 
men examine it, whether there are any Bubbles in it. 
Thefe are {mall Places fhining like Stars when the Glafs 
is hot. If any are perceived, the Glafs is cut direétly in 
that Place: If it is at the third or fourth Part of the 
Glafs, the Parts cut off ferve to make {mall Glaffes: When 
they are but Shards, they are thrown among the Wafte. 

The Glafs being cooled, and declared good, or free 
from Bubbles, by the Approbation of the Infpectors ; they 
pufh it off the Table into the Cargquaiffe level to it. This 
is done with an iron Raker as wide as the Table, that 
has a Handle two Fathoms long. : 

There are on the other Side of the Carquazfe without 
Workmen who with iron Hooks pull the Glafs to them, 
and range it inthe Carquaiffe, which holds fix large Glaf- 
fes. When it is full, they ftop its Apertures with the 
Doors, which are of baked Earth, and every Chink of 
them with Cement, that the Glaffes may be fmothered . 
and better heated. ‘They remain in that Condition for a 
Fortnight, and then are drawn out with all imaginable 
Caution, to be put in Boxes, and fent by Water to Paris, 
where they are polifhed. 

It may be obferved, that the Oven-full, or the Quan- 
tity of Matter commonly prepared, fupplies the Running — 
of eighteen Glafies, which is performed in eighteen” 
Hours, being an Hour for each Glafs. The Workmen 
work but fix Hours and are relieved by others, who 
perform the {fame Operations, tranfporting both the Crane 
and the Table near another Carquazfe, 

The Manufacture would make vaft Profits, if the eigh- 
teen Glafies did all fucceed, and were all of their intend- 
ed Meafure. But there are fometimes Runnings in which 
not one of the Glaffes will be able to preferve the fineft 
Size, which is an hundred Inches in Length and fifty in 
Width. However I have feen many of them fucceed 
with thefe Dimenfions. 3 | 

The laft Glafs being run, they fcour the Pots before 
they put into the Furnace the Matter of another Run- 
ning, which is to begin fix and thirty Hours after thé fore- 
going : So that they put the Matter into the F aud and 

| begin 
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bégin to tun it every fifty-four Hours. The Men who” 
run the Glafs have nothing to do whilft the Matter is: 
‘melting, except thofe that are appointed to. watch the Fire. 
Thele are the Particulars belonging :to the Running : 
Let üsnow fee thofe of the Blowing of Glañles. © : | 
The Hall of the blown Glafles is fmaller than that of. 
the Running: It is made in the fame Manner, withthis 
Difference, that there are no Carguaiffes round it. But, there 
is over-againi the Furnace alarge covered Gallery twelve : 
Feet wide, in the Middle of a Building-whieh is above 
_ twelve Fathom longs, There are all along, and to both” 
thé Right and Left of this Gallery, Carguaiffes, the Hearth» 
of which is taifed four Inches above the Ground-Floor :: 
They are fifteen Feet deep, and their Arches three Feet: 
high, like thofe of the run Glafles. The Furnace here 
as well as in the Running, is not heated above fix Months © 
together, fo that there is a fecond Hall to perform the ” 
Blowing, wbilit.théy are making all proper Repairs in 
that at Reft. The Pots are of the fame Earth as thofe of : 


the run-Glaffes; -Theyare fcoured, änd the Matter: put: 


in the Euïnace in the: fame Manner. . The Matter is : 
melting the fame Space of Time, to be fit for the blowing — 
of-the Glafles, which are all of them lefs than forty or 
fifty Inches. : + 
‘The Workman who blows the Glaffes when the Mat-- 
ter is melted, takes an iron Cane fix Feet long and two 
Inches in Diameter, bored hollow quite through, fharpen- 
ed at-the End whichis put in the Mouth, and widened at : 
the other, thatthe! Matter may adhere to it. He dips. 
his Cane into one of the Pots through the Mouth’ of the~ 
Furnace, and by that Means takes up a fmail Ball of. 
Matter four Inches in Diameter, which fticks to that. 
End of the Cane by conftantly turning it. Then he- 
takes it out and blows a little into the Cane, that the Air 
_ may fwell this Bali of Matter. Next to this, he carries - 
his Cane over a un round Bucket full of Water, and: 
refting upon a three-footed Support, at the Height offour ” 
Feet; then with his Hand he takes Water and fprinkles : 
the End of the Cane to which the Ball of Matter fticks, 
fill turning the Cane, that, by this Cooling, the ‘Matter : 
may coalefce, and make but one Body with the Cane, fo: 
as that it may fuflain a greater Weight, Hd 
als 
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This Operation being over, he again dips the Cane into 
the fame Pot, to take a great Quantity of Matter, ftill 
turning the Cane as before: He takes it out, and cools it 
in the above-mentioned Manner. eS 
He, for the third and laft Time, takes in the fame 
Pot a Quantity of Matter fufficient to make his Glafs. 
He takes the Cane out of the Pot, loaded with Matter, 
and being in the Shape of 4 large Pear, which may, be. 
ten Inches in Diameter, and a Foot long; he goes to the 
Bucket and cools it at the Tail: This Cooling is per- 
formed more quickly than the other two, not to lofe the 
Opportunity: of the Heat of this Mafs of Matter. He 
at thefame Time blows into his Cane, and with the At. 
fiftance of one of the Labourers, gives his Cane a ba. 
Jancing Motion, which caufes the Matter to lengthen, . 
which by being thus blown and lengthened feveral Times 
over aflumes the Form of a Cylinder: ending like a Ball 
at Bottom, and in a Point at Top, which fticks to the 
Cane only by Means of the feveral Coolings already men. 
tioned. “PeaioT etd ed 
When the Workman has blown fufficiently, and. 
lengthened his Matter fo as to make it becomeofaneven: — 
Thicknefs, he defires his Affiftant to mount upon a Stool . 
three Feet and a half high, on which there are ‘two; . 
{mall upright Pieces of Timber with a crofs Beam of the 
fame, to fupport the Weight of the Glafs and Cane, 
which are kept fomewhat obliquely by the Atfiftant, that 
the Mafter may, with a Punchion fet in a wooden Han- 
dle and with a Mallet, make a Holeinto the Mafs.. This. 
Hole is:drilled at the Center of the Ball that terminates 
the Cylinder : It is an Inch in Diameter at moft. ; 
When the Glafs is pierced, if there are any Defe&s iin - 
it, they are perceived afterthis Operation: If it has too : 
many they break it direëtly, and throw the Matter a. 
mong thé Wafte : If there are none or very few about the 
Extremities, the Workman goes and lays his Cane hori- 
zontally on alittle iron Treflel placed on the Support of 
the Aperture of the Furnace. He expofes the Glafs to , 
the Heat of it for about half a Quarter of an Hour, and 
then takes: it. away. In the mean ‘Time the Affiftant 
mounts the Foot-Stool again in the former Situation, , 
| ade 3 whilit 
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whilftthe Mafter, with a Pair of long and broad Shears. 
extreainly fharp at the End, widens the Glafs by infi- 
nuating the Shears into the Hole Already made with the” 
Punchion, and by thurfting them mroré and more into it 
as it grows wider. Whilft the Affiftant turns the Mafs of 
Glafs;the Mafter goes on with’ opening of it, till the 
Opening is fo large at laft as to make a perfe&t Cylinder 
at Bottom. ist LICE Ss CB be 2 Bae + ss AVE Ree FMET F 
Next to this, the Workman lays his Glafs upon the. 
"Freffel: atthe’ Mouth ‘of the Furnace to heat it. Then. 
he takes it, andioives ït'to his Afiftant on the Foot. 
Steol, and with large ‘Shears cuts thé Mafs of Matter 
up to half its Height. ~If there are any Defeéts in the 
Glafs, it muft be eut in that Place, as this Section . 
makes. the Extremities of G22 277 oOo ENT 
There is at the Mouth, of the Furnace an iron Tool 
called” Pointil, which is heating, “that it “may ‘unite 
and coalefce with the Glafs ju# cut, and do the Office, 
which the Cane‘ did before it was feparated from the” 
Glafs. This Pointil is a Piece of Iron fix Feet long; ‘and’. 
much of the Form of a Cane: There’ is at the End of it, 
afmall iron Bar a Footlong, laid equally upon the long 
one, and making with ita T. This little Bar is full of 
the Matter of the Glafs about four Inches thick. ~ 
This red-hot Pointil is prefented to the Diameter of 
the Glafs, which coalefces direétly with the Matter round” 
the Pointil, {o as to be able to fapport the Glafs for the. 
following Operations. ‘This done, they feparate the Cane 
fromithe Glais, by ftriking a few Blows with a Chifel” 
upon the End of the faid Cane which has been cooled; fo. 
that the Glafs breaks dircGily, and makes this Separation,” 
the Cane being unloaded of the Glafs now carried by the. 
Pointil. | oo janes 
This done, they prefent to the Furnace the Pointil of 
the Glafs laying it on the T'reffel to heat, and redden the 
End of that Glafs, that the Workman may open it with 
his Shears, as he has already opened one End of it to 
complete the’ Cylinder, the Affiftant holding it on his 
Foot:Stool as before. - died ee 
‘They then again, and for the laft Time, put the Pointil ~ 


on the Treflel, that the Glafs may grow red-hot, and the: 
Workman cuts it quite open with his Shears right over- 
againft: 
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againft the fotegoing Cut. “This he does as before, taking 
“Care that-thé two Cuts make but one and the fame Line. 

In the mean Time, the Man ‘who'looks after the 
Carquaiffes, comes to receive the Glafs upon an iron 
_Shovel to Feetand a half loñg-without the Handlejand | 
two.Feet. wide, with a {mall Border-of an:Inch: andthalf 
tothe Right and Left, and towards the Handle of the 
Shovel. ‘They lay the Glafs upon. it, flattenme it alittle 
with a fmall Stick a Foot and a half long, fo that the Cut 
of the Glafsis turned upwards... They feparate the Glafs 
from the Pointil, by ftriking a few gentle Blows between 
the two with.a Chifel. . This done, they carry the Glafs 
on the Shovel to the Mouth of the hot Carguaife, where 
the Glafles are to benealed. They take away the Shovel : 
‘The Glafs grows red-hot gradually, by the vat Heat 
which is‘at the Mouth of the: Cargsizife : ‘The Workman 
belonging to it takes an iron Tool fix Feet long, and 
widened at the End in Form of a Club at Cards, four 
inches long and two Inches wide on each Side, very fat 
and snot half an Inch thick. With this ‘Tool*he gra- 
dually lifts up the cut Part of the Glaf to. unfold it out of 
its Form'of a flattened Cylinder, “and render it fmooth by 
turning it down upon the Hearth of the Carquaiffe. The 
faid Club being infinuated within the Cylinder, performs 
this Operation; by being püfhed hard againit all the Parts 
of the Glafs. : st ote hs 
This "done, and the Glafs being quite {mooth,- the 
“Workman pufhes it to-the Bottom’ of the Carquaiffe with 
a fmall iron Raker. “He ranges it with a little iron 
Hook, When the Carguaife is fall, they. ftop! and ce- 
ment it as they do the: Garquaiffes of the-run Glaties ; and 
‘the Glafles remain there alfo for a Fortnight.to be neal. 
ed. When this Time is over, they take them out to po- 
“A Workman can make but one Glafs in an Hour, and 
he Works but Six together, after which he refts fix Hours 
to begin the fame. Operations a new. He is never at refit, 
but when the Matter is melting in the Pots, 
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of Trinity-College and Greek-Profegor in the Univerficy 
of Cambridge. 
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